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A falling star appears in the heavens. 


ie ct blazes fiercely for a moment... then fades 
7 Re, into obscurity. Spectacular—but lacking that 
ee quality of dependability which is so much 

admired in Nature and in the works of Man. 


NLY merchandise which is dependable can endure—can continue 
to build patronage for the manufacturers and merchants who 
handle it. ¢ This is the kind of merchandise that progressive 
mills and their customers are interested in selling for they want to sell 
the kind that sells more. @ To such manufacturers SPUN-LO, PREMIER 
and DUL-TONE yarns and knitted fabrics have a strong appeal. These 
products aid in producing dependable commodities—the type that man- 
ufacturers can offer their customers with confidence, can promote with 
enthusiasm, can use to build up a constantly increasing and profitable 


volume—the type that continues to shine permanently in public favor. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION « Cleveland, Ohio 


Sa BAIR gua sean aM fe 
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Editor: DouGcLas G. WooLF 


A FEW REMARKS ABOUT NRA 


HIS month we are going to be original 
and talk about NRA. . . . Every 
little while, we get a bright idea like that. 

First, however, we should like to differen- 
tiate between the good and bad of NRA, as 
we see it. Any regrets we have as a result of 
the Supreme Court’s decision are due primarily 
to the loss of the labor clauses in codes, cover- 
ing hours and wages, and of the clauses 
covering machine-hour limitation. Those 
clauses have been practically the whole NRA 
so far as the textile industry is concerned ; 
they are what the industry strove to secure for 
itself long before NRA. The objective of 
those clauses is what this publication has been 
supporting both before and since the passage 
of the act—and will continue to support in the 
future. In their essence, they represent the 
only method for curbing the main form of 
unfair competition in textile manufacture: 
price chiseling via wage chiseling. 

We have no regrets over the passing of most 
of the other “fixin’s” with which so many 
codes were adorned. Fortunately, most branches 
of the textile industry resisted the temptation 
to decorate their codes like Christmas trees. 
sut many other industries did not—and their 
debauch was one of the main reasons for the 
loss of NRA prestige. 

It is not necessary to go further than the 
Schechter case itself for an illustration of this 
point. One of the counts was that the 
defendants had permitted ‘‘selections of indi- 
vidual -chickens taken from particular coops 
and half-coops” rather than requiring its cus- 
tomers to “‘accept the run of any half-coop, 
coop, or coops.” With all due regard for the 
psychology behind such a code provision, we 
think it’s the bunk. It’s the kind of thing that 
has made businessmen all over the country rise 
up against “invasion of personal liberty and 


initiative.” It is difficult of enforcement. It 





is as far removed from the original purpose of 
the recovery act as is the tendency, under cer- 
tain NRA procedure, to restrict the removal 
of plants from State to State—which we re- 
ferred to rather impolitely some time back. 


So, we regard as one of the first lessons in 
industrial self-government learned from NRA 
experience, the following: Concentrate on a 
few important, and enforceable, provisions. 

Next, we think that any future attempt to 
secure Government help in enforcing a few 
such sound provisions must be kept free from 
the administrative bureaucracy which has clut- 
tered up NRA. We do not say this in general 
criticism of NRA personnel. Many hundreds 
of men and women there have given their best 
for the last two years, without regard to the 
clock or to personal convenience. But the fact 
remains that industry cannot be run by an 
organization in Washington empowered to 
O. K. or disapprove every detailed provision of 
management, to pass on associational budgets, 
to appoint representatives to sit in at industry 
meetings, and otherwise to try to run the show. 

As indicated above, government should be 
on hand to help industry enforce its dicta—and 
of course to protect the public interest. But 
that does not entail the circus which was set up 
in Washington. 

Two more lessons, we hope, have been 
learned : 

Trade association, or the late-lamented code 
authority, activities may easily develop into 
rackets. We were singularly free from them 
in textiles but many other industries were not 
so fortunate. They should be curbed. 

Organized labor, in certain of its branches, 
did more to ruin NRA than any one agency 
we know of. Exploitation of the act to ex- 
tend union membership and prestige led to 
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such manifestations as the textile strike, with its flying 
squadrons and bloodshed. Very decidedly, before we 
attempt a new form of self-government in which or- 
ganized labor participates, we need legislation fixing 
union responsibility and limiting the types of union war- 
fare. 

These, then, are a few of the negative phases of 
NRA. 

On the other side of the ledger is a simple fact: 
NRA did (and refer 
to the people who work in textile mills, not to Gorman, 
McMahon et al) than any agency we have known dur- 
ing Our connection with the industry. Indirectly, there- 
fore, it did more for the ethical manufacturer than has 


more for textile labor here we 


any other agency. 
In view of this fact, those of us who have supported 
NRA have no apologies to offer. 


How are we to preserve this great good? 

Well, there are two jobs: an immediate one and a 
long-term one. 

The textile industry started on its immediate job just 
as soon as the news of the Supreme Court’s decision 
came over the ticker. In fact, we have never been 
so proud of this industry as we were during the suc- 
ceeding 24 hours. The same spirit which prompted 
it to secure Code No. 1 came to the fore. One group 
after another lined up its members for voluntary main- 
tenance of code hours and wages. It was a great per- 
formance! 

BUT—and here is that old “but” cropping up again 

this type of action can be of only temporary service. 
This brings us to the long-term job. The textile indus- 
try, as we have pointed out previously in these columns, 
knows what this is all about. It knows the limits of 
voluntary action. It has seen 85% of one branch of 
textile manufacture lined up solidly for a constructive 
program, only to have its job weakened, and at times 
almost nullified, by the other 15%. 

So, there is still the old problem: the need of some 
means of enforcement. 

What to do about it? 

Several possibilities are now having consideration. 
Among them are: 


NOT THE LEAST of the 
late-lamented NRA’s 
tributions was the projection 
of these two interesting and 
forceful characters into the 
lime-light: Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, the first boss, and 
Donald R. Richberg, his suc- 
Friends when this 
picture was taken, they later 
engaged publicly in such 
pleasantries as “Donald is 
suffering from the ants of 
conscience in his pants” 

and, from the other side, “I 
am sure you are not inter- 
ested in the ‘Flight of the 
Blue Eagle from Egg to 

Egomania.’” 


cCOon- 


cessor. 
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1. Contractual agreements on wages and hours among 
groups of manufacturers, with enforcement responsi- 
bility placed in the Federal Trade Commission. This 
has real possibilities. 

2. Action by individual States, made uniform by inter- 
State pacts. Unfortunately, we have never been too 
hopeful about getting uniform laws in the various 
States, as we pointed out some months ago in an edi- 
torial entitled “Don’t Leave It to the States!” 

3. Amendment of the Federal Constitution. Purely 
from the question of expediency, we do not expect any 
early results from this method, because we know only 
too well the resistance which States-rights adherents 
would set up. We consider this “out,” at least for the 
time being. 

4. Cooperative agreements and common sales agen- 
cies along the lines of Appalachian Coals. Our Wash- 
ington correspondent states that many efforts along this 
line are expected from industry. 

Obviously, as may be noted from our remarks, we 
feel that (1) and (4) above offer thé best possibilities 
The Federal Trades Commission becomes once moré 
an important potential force. However, a change in its 
psychology is necessary. Its mission in life must not 
be merely punitive; it must be in a position to advise 
business groups in advance what they may properl) 
do—without giving them any promise of immunity, oi 
course—rather than trying to catch them in the act of 
doing things they shouldn't do. Just how much new 
legislation is needed to accomplish this change in ps) 
chology, some sea-going lawyer will have to advis: 
There are plenty of them in action nowadays. 


But we are confident on this point: The questio: 
of constitutionality of a law does not determine its 


ye yu. 


value. A law may be unconstitutional but fundamentall) 
sound. The thing to do is to find legal ways of accom- 


plishing the same end. 

There has been no change in the textile industry s 
fundamental problem—and consequently no change in 
TEXTILE Worvp’s fundamental editorial policy. We 
shall continue to fight for industrial self-government 
which will enable the ethical manufacturer to restrain 
his unethical competitor. 
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NRA Death 


Forees textile industry to swap 


private --crisis™ for public dilemma 


F IT isn’t one thing, it’s another. Through the NRA 

decision, the textile industry lost a private “crisis” 

and acquired a national dilemma. And any one ex- 
perienced in family brawls will tell you that he much 
prefers the more public type of warfare. So from that 
standpoint, the effect was all to the good. 

In fact, after the first shock was over, textile manu- 
facturers began to recognize certain bright spots among 
the after-effects : 

1. Uncertainty and mal-administration had been caus- 
ing NRA to lose prestige rapidly recently. Abrupt term- 
ination is preferable to gradual degeneration. 

2. The immediate effect of the decision was to renew 





interest in the basic NRA idea. It’s the old story: 
fF lake something away and it becomes much more desired. 
F 3. The sudden emergency threw demands upon co- 
b operative enterprise within the industry—and_ conse- 


quently created new opportunities. The trade associa- 
tion is in a potentially stronger position today than it 
has been for some time. 

4. At least part—and a large part—of the reason 
for lack of confidence, and therefor hesitation, among 
those who have resented what they regarded as Gov- 
ernment intrusion in business, has been removed. 
l’svchologically, this is extremely important. 

5. The three main bases for the textile “crisis” 
referred to above were either removed or weakened. 

See the Analyst in this issue, page 99.) 

On the dark side, of course, was the knowledge of 
he inadequacy of voluntary agreements, as discussed 

the editorial on the preceding pages. This, and 
ie threat of labor troubles, will probably produce un- 
; ertainty and weakness in textile markets during the 
immer months—and until broadening business, result- 
ng from return of confidence, tends to stabilize the 
tuation. So much for the over-all picture. 

Now for the major news developments, both textile 

nd general. Highlights are presented below. Details 

ill be found in the respective departments of the 

sue, as noted in index on this page. 


* 


Textile Reaction to NRA Decision: Once regarded 
“backward,” the textile industry has assumed a posi- 
n of leadership during recent years. It led the pack 
hen NRA was born. It led again when NRA died. 
ie very first newspaper headlines after the decision 
id of the textile industry’s intention to hold the ground 
and its employees, have gained during recent months. 
‘cre are a few samples of what happened: 

Cotton: Cotton Textile Industry Committee, and 
embers of affiliated branches, met May 29 in Wash- 
¢ton, recommended industry make no changes in 
nduct of its business during interim caused by deci- 
n; G. H. Dorr, president Cotton-Textile Institute, 
‘smitted this recommendation to 300 textile trade 
sociations, urging solid front. Print Cloth 
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Group, in South, voted immediately to maintain status 
quo of wages and hours. Northern Cotton 
Mills Policy Committee, on day following decision, 
urged all mills to continue as before, and later heartily 
endorsed recommendation of Washington meeting. 
: Institute announced June 5 that 99.9% of its 
industry was adhering to code wage, hour and machine- 
operating schedules. Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants voted to continue 40-hour five-day 
week and present wage scale. One of most 
remarkable manifestations was action of Boger & Craw- 
ford in rescinding earlier intention to lengthen work- 
week, with additional pay for additional time. 
N.A.C.M. and A.C.M.A., at special meetings, strongly 
endorsed Institute's stand. 

Wool: Arthur Besse, president National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, on day following deci- 
sion urged that strict observance of code be continued 
on voluntary basis. Later (June 5), directors 
of association met made similar recommendation 
to manufacturers. American Woolen Co., on 
May 31, used full-page paid space to urge against any 
adverse change in hours or wages. 

Rayon: Yarn division affected probably least of 
all by NRA upset. Reassuring statement by Viscose 
Co., day after decision, that no changes in wages or 
hours were expected, set pace. Yarn demand continued 
steady. Rayon weavers followed policy of Cot- 
ton Textile Institute; great majority want status quo. 

Silk: Broadsilk manufacturers held strongly in line, 
under leadership of National Federation of ‘Textiles. 

. . Throwsters Institute announced “first definitely 
signed agreement in any industry to continue NRA 
wages and hours.” 

Knit Goods: All three code authorities promptly 
wired all mills urging them to hold steady on chief 
provisions of code. Voluntary curtailment in 
hosiery, now successful, is interesting object lesson, 
particularly at time like this. Outerwear indus- 


and 
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cause for alarm. .. . 


Processing: 


Executive committee of National 


ilar action. 


* 


General Industrial Reaction to NRA Decision: 
Manufacturers in other lines of industry, both indi- 
vidually and through their associations, took a stand sim- 


try has ov erwhelming desire to keep code provisions, but 
signs of break-down, due to price-cutting minority, give 
Roy Cheney, of Underwear 
Institute, wired President suggesting Census Bureau take 
over statistical work of code authorities. 

Efforts promptly made to retain by 
voluntary agreement beneficial features of NRA. 
Association of 
ishers of Textile Fabrics, June 4, adopted resolution 
urging no change in conduct of business, and recom- 
mending continuation of filing of statistics. 

National Textile Processors Guild, same date, took sim- 


lights : 
facturers, June 5, 
status of wages 


Fin- 


ilar to that occupied by textile industry. A few high- 





Board of directors of National Association of Manu- 
announced that nation-wide telegraphic 
survey of industry showed intention to maintain present 
and hours; 
of employees and billions of dollars in invested capital 
in every important industrial State and in all the major 
industries of the country, 

Representatives of 135 industries met in New York, 
June 4, under auspices industry and Business Committee 
for NRA Extension; 


survey represented millions 


it was stated. 


unanimously adopted plan, pre- 


pared by Peter Van Horn, president National Federation 


of Textiles, 


plan: 


for legislation to meet situation brought 
about by Supreme Court’s Decision. 


Major points of 


President to call national conference of Governors 
of all States, Federal officials, members of Congress, etc., 
to call for 90-day “truce” 
States to be invited to enact identical State Recovery 


; new NIRA to be passed; all 








HERE ARE a few opinions from indi- 

vidual textile men, secured through va- 

rious sources. 

Through the National Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors: 

Henry P. Kendall, president, Kendall 
Co.: “The Supreme Court decision 
brings about a condition which is an 
urgent challenge to business to develop 
constructive leadership and prevent can- 
cellation of the benefits which have re- 
sulted from NRA. Business leadership 
should work quickly and vigorously to 
keep from slipping back into chaos of 
price cutting, long hours, and low wages. 

The Business Advisory Council is 
addressing its serious attention to this 
problem and hopes it may be able to 
offer some helpful suggestions.” 

Julius Forstmann, president, Forst- 
mann Woolen Co.: “The Forstmann 
Woolen Co. has always been, and will 
continue to be, definitely committed to 
such reforms as the abolishment of child 


labor, the establishment of reasonably 
shortened working hours, high mini- 
mum wages for unskilled workers, and 


correspondingly higher wages for semi- 

skilled and skilled workers.” 

Through the National Association of 
Manufacturers: 

K. P. Lewis, president, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co.: “So far as the textile indus- 
try generally is concerned, those mills 
that I know anything about are sticking 
to the hours and wages.” 

Camille Dreyfus, president, Celanese 
Corp. of America: “We have no inten- 
tion of disrupting the wage and hour 
schedules now in effect and our em- 
ployees have no reason to fear any dras- 


tic changes as result of the NRA 
decision. So far as we know no pro- 
ducers of rayon or synthetic yarn are 


reducing wages or increasing hours.” 

Herbert Gutterson, president, Institute 
of Carpet Manufacturers of America: 
“Am able to advise that we find no 
inclination to proceed otherwise than 
with cooperation among workers and 
with no desire to break away from the 
general conditions that now prevail in 
the industry.” 


Opinions on NRA Decision 


Through our staff and correspondents: 

Thomas H. Webb, president, Locke 
Cotton Mills Co., and president, Amer- 
ican Manufacturers Association: “I am 
fully convinced that no change should 
be made by cotton textile manufacturers 
in hours, wages, or working conditions 
during the interim caused by the U. S. 
Supreme Court decision. It is a time 
for all industries to keep their feet on 
the ground.” 

B. B. Gossett, president and treasurer, 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co.: “I feel that in 
developing future plans, it would be a 
major disaster to our industry if we 
should find ourselves unable to retain 
the minimum wage, maximum hours of 
work, and the elimination of so-called 
child labor.” 

Austin T. Levy, treasurer, Stillwater 
Worsted Mills: “The greatest assist- 
ance that industry can now render to 
itself and to the nation is a prompt 
and substantial wage increase. No other 
thing can immediately and conclu- 
sively establish that American business 
is ready and able to provide the leader- 
ship for which the situation calls and 
that it has confident faith in its own 
and the country’s future.” 

Thurmond Chatham, president, Chat- 
ham Mfg. Co.: “Our expectation and 
desire are to observe minimum wage 
and maximum labor hours as now in 
effect. I feel that industry now has 
opportunity to prove assertion that it 
will go forward if Government will 
withdraw great many activities affect- 
ing business.” 

Harry P. Meikelham, agent, Pepperell 
Mfg. Co.: “If the people in the cotton 
manufacturing industry have as much 
sense as they should have they will op- 
erate on the hours and wages that they 
have been doing and try to keep prices 
where they should be until they can see 
more daylight.” 

Bernard M. Cone, president, 
imity Mfg. Co.: “We contemplate no 
change in hours or wages and hope 
voluntary arrangement may be perfected 
to continue as heretofore.” 

Robert West, president, Riverside & 


so 


Prox- 


Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc.: “In my 
opinion the best interest of the industry 
will be served if each mill scrupulously 
observes the provisions of the cotton 
textile code until such time as the policy 
of the Administration in this matter is 
announced.” 

C. E. Hatch, president and treasurer, 
Brandon Corp.: ‘Unless the mills make 
every effort to stick together in this 
emergency, a gradual degeneration of 
operating ethics will take place. The 
first backward step would be toward in- 
creased working hours for the indi- 
vidual.” 

Thomas M. Marchant, president, Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Co.: “All mills should 
make every effort to carry on under 
NRA provisions until they can see far- 
ther into the future.” 

T. Scott Roberts, president, Alabama 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association: “It 
is hoped that our textile industry will 
continue to operate under code wages 
and hours at least until leaders in the 
industry can agree on some plan.” 

H. B. McCormac, president and gen- 
eral manager, Virginia Woolen Co.: 
“Employers of labor in Virginia will so 
conduct themselves within the coming 
months as to prevent any justifiable in- 
dictment being raised against them.” 

John A. Law, president, Saxon Mills: 
“It is the general desire of the mills to 
continue to operate under the old NRA 
provisions. It is the place of the Gov 
ernment to cooperate with the mills in 
improving distribution with particular 
reference to export trade.” 

A. G. Myers, Textiles, Inc.: I should 
certainly regret to see the mills fall back 
to pre-code conditions. We are going 
to live up to the wage, hour, child labor 
provisions, etc., to the very last, and ] 
believe the other mills are going to do 
likewise. Until conditions settle, we are 
not going to make a lot of yarn for 
stock.” 

William Sachsenmair, president, Lark- 
wood Silk Hosiery Mills: “We are 
going ahead under the old code prov! 
sions and expect to do so as long as our 
competitors stay in line.” 
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Laws. “I think the National Government is not capable 


of handling the situation alone,” Van Horn said; “it 


needs the cooperation of the States.” 


* 


Miscellany: Our idea of the height of emasculation 
is what newspaper headlines call a “codeless NRA.” 
Reminds us of a boss-starcher to whom, in our mill days, 
we suggested the possibility of taking the odor out of 
hone-grease. “Why, you wouldn’t have any bone-grease 
left,” he replied. 

One serio-comic phase of the immediate reaction to 
the decision was the conflict of emotions which waged 
in many a good conservative’s breast. Joy at “preserva- 
tion of the Constitution” clashed with grief at loss of 
provisions which had curbed his chiseling competitor. 
Sometimes these two emotions seemed to be finding 
expression at the same time, with a somewhat confusing 
result. . 

We shall never forget the wonderful restraint shown 
by the textile industry after the decision. It was one 
of the finest demonstrations of industrial sanity we have 
ever witnessed. ; 

Out the window go the Textile Labor Relations Board 
and the Textile Work Assignment Boards. However, 
the reports of the latter remain, and establish definitely 
the contention of the industry on this much-abused ques- 
tion of the “stretch-out.” ‘ 

AAA, many hope and believe, will be less cocky as 
a result of the decision. Processing taxes continue for 
the time being, of course, but Wallace, Tugwell, e¢ al, 
may be a little more amenable to reason than they were 
in the days of the Secretary’s famous “whining” speech 
in Maine. , 

While practically every textile association in the coun- 
try was urging its members to make no changes in wages 
and hours, Francis Gorman was coming out with his 
usual strike talk. In fact, he showed very definitely 
that he was out looking for trouble, so of course he’ll 
tind it. There are bound to be isolated cases he can 

ipitalize—and he can be counted on to do this. 
but we would hardly call this “restraint,” such as we 
tound among manufacturers. 


* 


Washington’s Reaction 
to NRA Decision 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent, TEXTILE WorLD 


T= literal interpretation of the interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution by the Supreme Court of 
United States, it is believed, has ended for a definite 
tiod the type of Federal control over business that was 
templated in the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
ere 1s little doubt that a resourceful administration, 
ich as the one now in power, will provide some face- 
ving alternative but it is the consensus in Washington 
industry will have to work out its own salvation. 
ine see in the unexpectedly sweeping opinion a great 
ortunity for the trade association to cope with the 
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Please Read This 


THERE WILL be isolated cases of wage-cutting and 
work-week extension among textile mills. 100% 
observance never has, and never will, be secured. 
These cases will be capitalized by the U. T. W., 
representing a negligible fraction of textile work- 
ers. There will be the usual front-page stories 
(via Gorman) of textile atrocities. He has sounded 
his usual “strike” keynote already. 

With this knowledge in advance, textile manu- 
facturers should steel themselves to sit tight, guard 
their own conduct scrupulously, seek to prevent 
even the most incidental misunderstanding with 
employees, and make sure that the latter are ap- 
prised of the management’s policies and plans. 

If these things are done, the noise Gorman 
makes will be annoying but not dangerous. Em- 
ployers and employees will work this thing out, 
despite his obvious attempts to exploit, as usual, 
an unfortunate situation for his own ends.—Editor. 








situation in a way that will bring to it a broader influence 
and a greater effectiveness than it has attained heretofore. 
Cooperative agreements and common sales agencies along 
the line of Appalachian Coals will be tried out by many 
industries, in an effort to improve their situations, it is 
expected. 

Positive assurance was forthcoming from the office of 
Commerce Secretary Daniel C. Roper that the Supreme 
Court decision would affect in no way the 11 technical 
studies which were ordered by the President’s cabinet 
committee on cotton textiles. They are more necessary 
than ever, it was stated. Those studies deal with the fol- 
lowing problems which confront the textile industry: 
Capitalization, State legislation, taxation, management, 
obsolescence, merchandising, over-production, wage dif- 
ferences, processing tax, increased imports, competing 
fibers. 

There has been some talk of a separate bill to provide 
a code of fair competition for the textile industry but it 
is doubted that such a measure, even if introduced, would 
have a chance of passage. The necessary public support 
for the codes was based on the rights of labor. Any 
measure that does not cover those suggestions would have 
hard sledding, it is admitted. 

The feeling in Washington is that a continuation of the 
code conditions on a voluntary basis is too much to ex- 
pect. It is expected that the great majority of textile 
manufacturers will make a valiant effort to continue code 
conditions but those acquainted with the history of the 
textile industry realize that this can be temporary at best. 

It is generally agreed that if the Federal Government 
is to exercise definite and effective control over economic 
and social matters which are beyond the powers of indi- 
vidual States there must be an amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 

Organized labor strongly favors increased Federal 
authority. Federal benefits are so attractive that much 
farmer support could be relied upon. Business would be 
more chary, but much support, many believe, would come 
from its ranks also. 

No political party would be likely to take up the defense 
of the Supreme Court’s position as to what constitutes 
interstate commerce. Most political leaders believe a 
liberal interpretation of interstate commerce is essential 
if the nation is to be well run. 
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Above—Mistvel, an organza 
with matching or contrasting 
flower and dot pattern. 
At right—Velganza, broken 
plaid pattern of velvet on 
organza base 


Above—Mistvel, velvet bow- 
knots embossed on an or- 
ganza base. 

These three photos show new 
fabrics presented by The Vel- 
vet Guild, Inc. 


[t Lends Novelty... 


By Howard Lyman 


HIERE is said to be “more than one way to skin 

a cat.” Not being a furrier, our imagination 

fails us on this and we can think of only one way. 
The superintendent of a cattery could probably rattle off 
a dozen different ways. It’s all in your training. 

Take the new embossed velvets and get a bunch of 
textile men around who don’t know too much about vel- 
vet nor the usual method for getting two different levels 
of pile on the same fabric, and you'll soon find there’s 
“more than one way to emboss a velvet.” To hear their 
guesses as to how the job is done is amusing to those 
who really know the process. It’s a good game never 
theless for all, and not altogether without virtue. Shrewd 
guessers have been responsible for many of our short 
cuts and improved processes. However, this time it’s 
merely a game and most of the guesses touch upon proc- 
esses which have been used at some time or another. 

Let's sit in again with the crowd to whom we showed 
some of the new samples (a few of which are shown 
above) and to whom we put the question—‘How is it 
done?” We'll identify the guessers by number only. 

1. They’re cut by hand. (Consider the expense! Al 
though some rug embossing is done that way ). 

2. You could float the pile behind where it’s not 
wanted. (This is often done, but it is not applicable 
where pile is all over the fabric in two different heights. 
Brocaded velvets are made this way.) 

3. Could eat out the pile by printing with aluminum 
chloride and then baking. (This is used for damoisette, 
but the pile must be of cotton or rayon, and the process 
removes it, where printed, entirely. For silk or wool pile 
on cotton ground, a caustic soda printing paste is used. ) 

4. You could do it by branding or singeing the fabric 
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Embossed velvet idea has many variations 


with electrically heated irons which carry the pattern- 
either in the manner of block printing or by passing 
fabric under a heated roller. (That’s a hot one!) 

5. By cutting with a shear in usual way but with a 
thin sheet-metal stencil running around the revolver blade 
and ledger knife at the speed of the cloth. (The nearest 
approach to this idea we know of is the practice of cover 
ing the revolver blade at various places to make stripes- 
impossible where the revolver traverses. Sometimes an 
embossed design roller is used in place of the cloth rest. ) 

6. By flock printing in two successive runs—one, the 
ground, being covered with very short flock; the other, 
the pattern, being covered with much longer flock, pos 
sibly of a different color. (Merely ingenious. ) 

7. By weaving with two sets of pile wires for two dif 
ferent heights of pile controlled by jacquard or dobby) 
for pattern. (It has been done that way with the fin 
ished fabric sheared so as to cut only the longer pile; but 
it is more common to use a combination of round and 
cutting wires. ) 

8. By printing under pressure with a paste of some 
easily soluble gum to depress portions of the pile and 

(That’s a commot 
method and is preferred to steaming and calendering whe! 
sharpest outline of pattern is essential. ) 

9. By steaming, running through an embossing cal 
ender, which presses down the pile according to the de 
sign, and shearing. (Also common. ) 

Take your choice of the more practical methods, gov 
erned by character and quality of velvet desired. 

These varied sheer fancy velvets are high style 1 
women’s wear for summer and their sponsors expect 
that something like them will carry through into the fall 


then shearing in the regular way. 
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HE “Golden Isles of Guale’—forested with an- 

cient moss-covered live oaks and stately palms, 

dotted with the ruins of early Spanish missions 
iid forts, teeming with fish and game—was the scene 
i the 35th annual meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers 
\ssociation of Georgia, held May 16 to 17 at The Clois- 
er, Sea Island Beach, Ga. Historic and scenic charms 
vied with modern tennis, golf and trapshooting in an 
fort to take the minds of the manufacturers from their 
laily cares—and neither completely succeeded ! 

\t the opening session Thursday morning, W. K. 
\loore, president of Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, and 
president of the association, extemporaneously discussed 

e harassing problems of the textile industry. 

‘The untrained, unskilled and inexperienced are run- 
ning this nation,” he declared, ‘‘and there are few build- 
rs among them! Hate and prejudice are powerful po- 
tical weapons which have poisoned the wells of public 

inion. We may pay our losses in money, but the pres- 

t disharmony will leave scars which may never be 
emoved. America is being threatened with the loss of 

it leadership which built it. Brain trusters have ‘scat- 


red it to bits and then remolded it nearer to the heart’s 
Ir 


cla e aa RSS as os 


esire 
| An interested listener in the audience was George N. 
k, Washington, D. C., special advisor to the President 
foreign trade, scheduled to speak on the same program 
er. | 
Mr. Moore continued : “Corporations are not the chil- 
n of high finance. Last year, my company paid 174% 
its er in taxes before a cent went to the stock- 
lers, many of whom lived in the community. I would 
a square deal for corporations !” 
With reference to the AAA program, he said, “Keep 
processing tax if you must but save the farmers’ 
Already, he has been retired from two-thirds 


siness ! 


is foreign trade.”’ 
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discussion continues with two bystanders—(left to 
N. Peck, foreign trade advisor to Pres. 
K. Moore, retiring president of Georgia asso- 


evelt; W. 
i tation; Barry Wright of Rome, Ga.; Howard E. Coffin, 
theastern Cottons, Inc. 


tt) George 
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“Golden Isles” 


Host to Georgia manufacturers 


ee, 





The officers on the beach at Sea Island—(left to right) 
T. M. Forbes of Atlanta, secretary; W. N. Banks of Grant- 
ville, vice-president; J. H. Cheatham of Griffin, new presi- 
dent; W. K. Moore of Dalton, retiring president. AT. 
Matthews of Thomaston, new treasurer, is not in the picture. 


Pointing out that labor costs have risen 75%, he 
“doubted if 15% of this went to labor,” and further 
remarked that “labor cannot eat or wear shorter hours.” 

Mr. Moore concluded his address by declaring that 
“An enlightened public opinion will soon throw it all 
off.” Applause was deafening. 

Howard E. Coffin, chairman of the board of South- 
eastern Cottons, Inc., introduced the next speaker, Mr. 
Peek, who opened his remarks with the statement that 
“I am not in entire disagreement with the previous 
speeches.” 


In his address on “Cotton Textiles and Foreign 
Trade,” Mr. Peek outlined the circumstances leading to 


the present decreased world markets for cotton and cot- 
ton textiles, and advocated proposals to improve trade. 

The last speaker on the morning program was Barry 
Wright, attorney, Rome, who spoke on “The Rights and 
Responsibilities of the Employer Under the New Deal.’ 
He cited many cases in an effort to prove that Section 
7-A is unconstitutional and void. “If we must fight,’ 
he asked, “why fight with the Labor Board? Strike at 
the root of the trouble—Section 7-A !” 

At the business Friday morning, John H. 
Cheatham, president of Georgia-Kinkaid Mills, Griffin, 
was elected president. W. N. Banks, of Grantville, was 
made vice-president and Albert T. Matthews, of Thom- 
aston, was named treasurer. T. M. Forbes and C. T. 
Kilgore, of Atlanta, were reelected secretary and traffic 
manager, respectively. Four new directors were chosen: 


session 


Hill Freeman, of Newnan, George Swift, of Columbus, 
N. B. Murphy, of Trion, and W. S. Dunson, of 


La Grange. 

The resolutions, read by Hill Freeman, strongly en- 
dorsed the speeches of the previous day delivered by 
President Moore and Barry Wright. Governor Talmadge 
was commended for his stand during the fall strike, and, 
in another resolution, for his efforts to reduce taxation. 
Hearty applause greeted the resolution condemning the 
processing tax. The President and Congress were re- 
quested to take steps regarding the import situation. 

At the banquet, L. L. Jones, of Canton, presented the 
retiring president with a watch from the association. 
W. R. Beldon, of Austell, awarded gold prizes to Julian 
Hightower, of Thomaston (the president’s prize) ; Nor- 
man Elsas, Bill Terrell and Bob Philip, of Atlanta; and 
T. D. Graham, of Akron, Ohio. 
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Pioneers 


Testing society’s committee busy 


with yarns, fabries, and methods 


HE traditional lack of cooperative effort among 

woolen and worsted mills toward the development 

of standardized and simplified practice has been 
responsible for many handicaps suffered by the impor- 
tant branch of the textile industry which these mills 
compose. It has meant, with few exceptions, an 
absence of standards for the products the mills sell and 
for the materials and services they buy, a lack of 
adequate testing methods and equipment, and a constant 
repetition of expensive misunderstandings between wool 
dealers and mills, scourers and spinners, spinners and 
weavers, yarn mills and knitters, manufacturers and 
selling houses, and so on. 

In recent years the adoption of standards has been 
spreading steadily throughout the cotton branch of the 
industry, and from that division through the rayon 
branch, and most recently into the silk and knitting 
branches. Most of this valuable, but difficult and time- 
consuming, work has been headed by the able and patient 
body of textile men known throughout the American 
textile industry, and indeed throughout the textile- 
manufacturing world, as Committee D-13. Committee 
D-13 is the textile committee of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, Philadelphia. 

Until some three years ago D-13 had no wool sub- 
committee worthy of the name. That it now has one 
is to the credit of G. E. Hopkins, technical director 
of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, 
Conn. Mr. Hopkins has not been a wool man long 
enough to become tradition-bound, and he has refused 
to accept the “it-can’t-be-done” attitude. Fortunately, 
too, for the sake of the organization work he has under- 
taken, he is gifted with an energetic and congenial per- 
sonality which invites confidence and cooperation. 

Mr. Hopkins first became cognizant of the great need 
for wool-industry standardization when he encountered 
the problem of developing dependable methods of deter- 
mining wool yield and shrinkage. He was surprised to 
find that clean wool yield, upon the basis of which mil- 
lions of dollars worth of wool is bought and sold each 
year, had no standard definition, and existing test meth- 
ods could give variations as great as 10 to 15%. 

With this yield problem in his mind, Mr. Hopkins 
went to D-13 for help and found that a wool sub- 
committee—then long defunct—had once drawn up 
specifications for a commercial scour but had offered 
little data on control and had failed to define ‘‘yield.” 

The contact, however, resulted in a step of great im- 
portance to the wool industry. Professor H. J. Ball, of 
Lowell Textile Institute, chairman of Committee D-13, 
persuaded Mr. Hopkins to head a new wool-subcom- 
mittee and gave him authority to round up members. 
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VW ool-Standards 


The first men to line up with Mr. Hopkins in this 
new undertaking were W. Von Bergen, of Forstmann 
Woolen; H. F. Keeler, of James Lees & Sons; J. F. 
Marshall, of American Felt; A. Russman, of Howard 
Clothes; and F. R. McGowan, of the Department of 
Agriculture. The committee grew rapidly until, at last 
report, it consists of 36 members. 

The first standard to be established was naturally the 
‘“Hard-Scoured Wool Content of Greasy Wool.” The 
second project was the development of standard methods 
of test for yarns. It was a difficult task to iron out 
the many differences which were found among the 
laboratories of the mills, but the undertaking has been 
well carried out to date.* 

The third project was on the development of methods 
for testing carpets and of standard definitions of fre- 
quently confused carpet terms. 

The fourth project centers around scientific methods 
of measuring all physical characteristics of wool fiber 
and the correlation of this information with measurable 
characteristics of the Department of Agriculture wool 
and top classification samples. 

3ecause the committee is composed of groups having 
to some extent separate interests, it has been broken 
down into four sections, to any or all of which any 
member of the parent committee is entitled to belong. 
Section I, on wool, is under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Von Bergen; Section IJ, on felt, is under Mr. Marshall ; 
Section III, on woolen and worsted yarns, is under F. 
Noechel, Botany Worsted Mills; and Section IV, on 
woolen and worsted fabrics, is under A. G. Ashcroft, 
Alexander Smith & Sons. The sections act as a unit, 
however, under Mr. Hopkins, on many important mat- 
ters, such as the recent adoption of the terms “S” and 
“Z” for designating the directions of twist in yarn. 

It is true, and it is to be expected, that use of these 
standards by many of the mills will lag considerably 
behind their adoption by the committee; but the point 
is that the pioneering work is being done and that the 
standards are available when the more backward mills, 
one by one, recognize the need for them. 

*Incidental to the yarn-testing project was the necessity fo! 
establishing a standard system of yarn numbering. In the woole: 
field alone there existed at least a dozen different systems, and 
in one company organization as many as five were found to be in 
use. The debate over which system should be adopted was an ex 
tensive one; but finally, by an overwhelming majority, the Typp 
system was selected as a standard for both woolen and worsted 
The term “typp,” pronounced “tip,” is built up from the initials 
of the words composing the phrase “thousand yards per pound,’ 
which designates the unit of the system; thus, a 10-typp yarn runs 
10,000 yd. per pound. The typp number bears a simple decima 
relation to the yards per pound, and hence the conversion of a 


count in any other system to the typp equivalent, or vice versa 
is a simple matter. The system was first proposed for universal! 


use by TEXTILE WoruLp (April 23, 1932) and has since been 
adopted by the Bureau of Standards for numbering all textil 
yarns 
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The Gown of Royalty 


By Carl C. Mattmann, Jr. In this year of princely marriage 


M. T iates. N ' . . 
M. Tenney Associates, New York and kingly jubilee. sia iacittieaaiiiniiaa 
All fabrics in left coiumn are set ¢ 
48 in. in reed to finish 384 in., and re ’ \, 
have the following warp: 320 ends ih: < 


of 65/20-den. bright acetate, 4 turns, 
10/8/1 reed. 

1. Green satin with gold back, 
cross dye. Filling, 88 picks, 100/40- 
den. rayon crepe, 50/55 turns, 2S 
and 2Z. 

2. Green gold, seed-yarn filled. 
Filling, 52 picks, two of 200-den. 
rayon crepe, S-twist only, and two 
of rayon seed crepe, Z-twist only. 

3. Scaly satin. Filling, 56 picks 
of combination ondé crepe consist- 
ing of 100/100 acetate and rayon 
crepe plied 10/12 turns, shot 2S 
and 22. 
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Bact 4. Plissé novelty satin. Filling, J 
fa 88 picks, one of 200-den. bright 
‘ rayon and one of 200-den. rayon 
crepe, 45/50 turns, S-twist only. 
i * 
All fabrics in right column are set 
48 in. in reed (except No. 7, which 
is set 45 in.) to finish 384 in., and 
; have the following warp: 280 ends 
2 of 75/26-den. dull acetate, 4 turns, 
35/8/1 reed. 
5. Dull satin, white. Filling, 60 
picks of combination ondé crepe 
consisting of 100/100 acetate and 
rayon crepe plied 10/12 turns, shot 
2S and 2Z. 
6. Reversible seed dull satin. Fill- 
’ ing, 60 picks, one of 200-den. rayon 
F crepe and one of novelty rayon nib 
° is ; F crepe. 
a ti , 7. Novelty-back satin (antique). 
iis . : ie Filling, 56 picks, one of 100/40-den. 
; : e407 4 rayon crepe, S-twist, and one of 
: t.384 43 novelty bouclé rayon, 
ae: o£ : : ; a 
: be SS a 8. Ribbed-back satin. Filling, 42 
+ Me Oe ‘€ 43 4 picks of 300-den. rayon crepe shot 
1°43 Be ye 2S and 2Z. 
PHIS year in which England has reminded us that figures, and crépe effects, and it occasionally contains a 
she has a king, and one or two princes of marriage- sprinkling of seed, metal, and other novelty yarns. Even 
’ ] 2 ¢ ye of - ‘P - > . r . . : . . r 7 cC ¥ r r ¥ r . ‘ ce : : 
able age as well, the fabric which is most often asso- when the face of the fabric has the familiar satin appear- 
ited with royalty promises to bid strongly for favor— ance, the back is likely to have anything else. These 
nd for the second time in two fall seasons. But when reversible cloths are used sometimes with the satin face 
¢ speak of satin today, we are not necessarily talking inside, except for a turn-up or trimming, where the 
' out the queen’s wardrobe or about the evening dresses smooth face is allowed to show, or they are worn the 
the Junior League. The fabric has extended beyond other way around with the fancy back as trimming. 
en the Sunday afternoon wear, with its sombre blacks This change in satins, like many another change in 
navies, Of a generation ago, has passed through its the old classes of fabrics, had its origin in the advent 
os riod of daytime confinement to trimmings, and has be- of the synthetic yarns. Fancies were too expensive to 
me a common every-day, anytime material for those produce in the heyday of the fine silk yarns, with the fine 
asons when it is in vogue. aaa and the consequently high labor costs in warping, 
but during this evolution in its use, satin has experi- entering, and weaving. The coarser synthetics permit 
ced an evolution in its character. It is no longer neces- fancy satins to be developed that are within the range 
a rily a sleek, shimmering, uniform plane of light. It is of prices acceptable to the volume markets. Hence their 


ken up by piqué ridges, bouclé stripes, matelassé prominence today. 
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Rugs... 


Pile yarns visible on underside 


in several interesting new weaves 


O the carpet manufacturer there have been for 

many years only two weaves for the wilton, three- 

shot and two-shot; but lately a few new weaves 
are having varying success. For example, very great 
progress has been made in the production of double- 
woven rugs. These show the pattern on the back by 
reason of the fact that it is difficult to hide the pile. 
This feature happens to commend itself at present, but 
there is little weight in the rug apart from the pile. 
Owing to the double beat-up, it is difficult to get a solid 
ground fabric. There is little covering warp, but the 
binder warp plus the dead yarn crams the split sufficiently 
to hold the tuft fairly well. 

At Fig. 1A (with sectional diagrams in Fig. 1B) is 
illustrated a new weave which is patented in the U. S. A. 
and in the production of which there is no departure 
from the old tenets except that the heel of the tuft is 
put through to the back of the fabric. It entails altera- 
tion of the loom and cannot be said to accomplish a great 
deal; yet it gives the desired pattern visible on the back. 
Showing a pattern on the back without any of the char- 
acteristics of the Oriental rug has little to recommend it. 

Referring still to Figs. 1A and 1B, when the wire is 
going through the shed formed by the raised lashes for 
pattern, the dead yarn is in the center position, or com- 
ber-board normal, and the stutfer is down. Hence the 
shuttle passes through between the dead and binder yarn 
and the stuffer warp, the wire being between the raised 
lashes for pattern and the binder and dead yarn. On the 
second pick the binder is raised and the stuffer and dead 
are down, this pick of filling being on the face. On the 
third pick, the dead and the stuffer are up and the binder 
down with the threads that were raised for the pattern, 
thus forming the back shot with the pattern on the back. 

It will be seen that it is necessary to provide means of 
litting the dead yarn on the back pick, leaving at the 
same time the threads that compose the design. This is 
accomplished by a new comber-board arrangement placed 
somewhat lower than the needle-board. The new board 
may be made to lift all the pile yarn and, by means of a 
slight movement, may provide for the knots of the pat- 
tern lashes passing through on their way down, while 
retaining the dead in the center position. The pile 
depends upon the setting for the bind, as the tuft is 
almost straight through the fabric. 


_ The following particulars apply: five frames, 256 pitch per 27 
in., 10 wires per inch, 1-in. tuft. The binder warp is letting-off 
at the rate of 3 yd. to 1 yd. The tufting yarn is 2/3/14s worsted. 
The stuffer is 3-ply jute. The binder warp is 3/8s white cotton. 
The filling is 4/S8s cotton. 


At Figs. 2A and 2B is shown another fabric, in which 
the effect on the back is very good. This fabric may 
claim to possess the characteristics of the gripper-loom 
fabric in so far as the tuft is concerned. 
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| hrough-the-Back 


By C. F. Harleston 





There is a similarity be- 
tween the two weaves, but 
essential difference lies in 
the disposition of the stuffer 
and the dead yarn. In Fig. 
1A three plies have been 
formed, the three picks oc- 
cupying top, center, and 
bottom positions; in Fig. 2 
the usual binder weave has 
been retained and is com- 
plete on six picks, the 
stuffer and dead occupying 
the same positions. As will 
be noted, the tuft is round 
and full, though in neither 
case is there any special 
bind to the tuft such as will 
appear in other weaves of 
carpets of the axminster 
type. 

The following particulars ap- 
ply: five frames, 256 pitch per 
27 inch., 12 wires per inch, 1- 
inch. tuft. The binder warp is 
letting-off at 145%. The tufting 
yarn is 3-ply 6%s worsted rov- 
ing; stuffer, 4/8s cotton, sized, 
two ends; binder warp, 3/8s cot- 
ton sized; and filling, 4/8s cot- 
ton blue tint. 

The writer has made the 
next weave, Figs. 3A and 
3B, the subject of pro- 
visional protection, because 
of its unusual results. The 
circumstances were the de- 
sire for a through-the-back 
weave in wilton without entailing any drastic change in 
the loom, or one which could be readily changed over at 
once when desired. The structure of the fabric more 
closely resembles the Oriental and hand-tuft types. The 
pitch decided upon was 4 splits per inch in imitation of 
the hand-tufted rug. The tufting yarn is 2/24s wool, 
and the first of these is a three-frame quality. The jac- 
quard required to be altered to provide for a half-lift 
necessary to take the dead yarn off the back shot and to 
leave the pattern threads down. As the comber board 
functions as usual, it is necessary to the weave to arrange 
for two back picks, with the result that the weave is con- 
trary to usual practice. The jute stuffer cam becomes 
a binder cam, and a new cain is designed to give a 2-up, 
l-down shedding. The new stuffer and binder warps 
are 2/3/8s cotton, starched. 

Referring to Fig. 3B, it will be seen that the binder 
has a considerable let-off, while the stuffer is practically 


Fig. 1A. Face and back 


pet. Fig. 1B. 
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simple through-the-back car- 
Cross-sectio) 
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A Better fabric with Fig. 3A. A rug 
i knuckle on back. Fig. 


Cross-sections of same. sections of same. 


raight. On pick 1 the lash is up for the insertion of 
wire, the dead and stuffer are in the center, and the 
ler down. On pick 2 the dead and stuffer are in the 
ter, and the binder up. On pick 3 the jacquard half- 
takes place, raising the dead apart from the pattern 
reads, and the stuffer is up. The weave is complete 
three shots. 
wo cards have to be punched instead of one, the one 
the reverse of the other. As the weave has been 
crated with the quality mentioned, the number of 
is required is not excessive. It is advisable to smooth 
wn the rapid action of the jacquard by increasing the 
lensions of the cam and shortening the arm connec- 
with the jacquard machine. Both the quality and 
ct approach the Ghiordes knotting. 
\ development from the above is a fabric intended for 
s where a clearly defined pattern on the back is not 
ured. The half-lift may be eliminated, and still the 
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‘ resembling Fig. 4A. 
the Oriental. Fig. 3B. 





Face with tufts at 
a, W oven without wires at b. 
Fig. 4B. Cross-sections. 


Cross- 


pattern will be easily traceable on the back by reason of 
the crammed nature of the split, which causes the tufting 
thread to retain a top position. While the two remain- 
ing threads compete for room to show through the back, 
the pattern is marked by the of the tufting 
thread and gives a clean-cut effect on the back, though 
not a duplication of the face pattern. 

When this weave is extended to the five-frame quality, 
the back is motley in color but is stiil fairly well defined 
for the reason that the tufting thread is kept near the 
face of the fabric. At Fig. 4A is shown a cutting of the 
five-frame quality woven with 2/30s wool. A peculiar 
feature of this cloth is a zig-zag movement of the pile 
thread. The pile tuft is of the nature of the IV’ forma- 
tion. The weave and this peculiarity are more clearly 
shown at Fig. 4B. 

The yarns employed in the present example are: 2/30s wool 


(but 2/24s would give an excellent result), 4 ends 3/8s cotton bin- 
der, 4 ends 3/8s cotton stuffer, and 4/4s cotton filling 


absence 








of producing 


pun Synthetics 


WO methods of producing “imitation’’ spun- 

synthetic-fiber yarns and one method of producing 

staple for spinning have been developed and pat- 
ented in England by British Celanese, Ltd., or by mem- 
bers of its organization. Undoubtedly the experiments 
were started because of the difficulty of handling ace- 
tate staple on the cotton system; but it was soon found 
that the basic ideas could also be applied to the regener- 
ated-cellulose types of synthetic fibers, which, being wet- 
spun, do not present the same problem of static electricity 
in the card room. 

Chronologically, the first step was the development of 
a process whereby continuous-filament yarn, softened by 
a suitable solution, is stretched to such an extent that 
many, but not all, of the filaments are broken. The re- 
sult is a hairy yarn that resembles the usual type of 
spun staple when twisted—the broken filaments con- 
tributing the softness and the remaining continuous fila- 
ments lending strength and serving as a binder. Promis- 
ing results are obtained when such a yarn is plied. 

The object of such a process, as well as of the two 
other methods to be described later, is, of course, to 
obviate the necessity for putting the staple through the 
various steps of the cotton, woolen, or worsted system. 
The stretching and breaking can be achieved in various 
ways and with various solutions, but the following 
example is typical: 

A cellulose-acetate yarn with slight twist is run through 
a bath of dioxane between successive rollers imparting 
a stretch of about 3:1. The bundle of filaments does not 
break completely ; but a sufficient number of individual 
filaments are ruptured so that the yarn, when dried and 
twisted, resembles the usual staple-fiber yarn. The same 
principle can be applied to regenerated-cellulose yarns. 

The broken-filament yarn may be further frayed in 
the process by passing over a roughened surface and 
may be brushed so the broken filaments are roughly 
paralleled. In wet spinning, the breaking may be done 
in the coagulating bath. A stretch of 300 to 500% is 
considered desirable, as this reduces the denier so that 
subsequent plying does not produce too coarse a yarn. 

The second method of producing “imitation” 
spun-staple is to put two component yarns to- 
gether, so that, when stretch is applied, one of 
the continuous-filament yarns is broken, while 
the other remains a continuous-filament yarn 
to serve as a strengthening and binding agent. 

The simplest procedure under this method is 
to double two yarns so that one is wound heli- 
cally around the other. As one of the compon- 
ents is of lesser length than the other, application 
of a proper degree of stretch, preferably during 
the doubling and twisting operation, will break 
this component into fibrous lengths while the 
other component is merely straightened out and 
acts as a core. The degree of hariness or 
strength can be varied by using a relatively 
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Teehnicians seek new methods 


Equipment for breaking filament yarn on the 





coarse yarn as the breaking 
component, or vice versa. 
Giving the breaking com- 
ponent a sufficient initial 
twist in the opposite direc- 
tion so that it will go 
through the doubling with 
practically no twist has been 
found advisable by the ex- 
perimenters. 

There are a number of 
variations of this general 
principle that are possible. One variation is to double 
and stretch yarns of different breaking strengths. An- 
other is to run yarns of different twists through a soften- 
ing bath. When such a doubled yarn is subjected to the 
proper amount of stretch, the slack-twist yarn will break, 
while the harder-twisted yarn, due to the lesser pene- 
tration of the softening agent, will remain as continuous 
filaments. Various after-treatments can be employed to 
enhance the appearance of the yarn. 

The third method does not deal with the production 
of yarn which is part fibrous and part continuous- 
filament yarn, but rather with the direct conversion of 
continuous-filament yarn into spun-staple yarn. Here we 
have what is apparently the most direct challenge to the 
usual method of producing a spun-staple yarn on the 
cotton, woolen, or worsted system. 

Although a number of variations are possible, the 
principle is illustrated in the accompanying diagram. A 
continuous-filament yarn is drawn through a pair of feed 
rolls, 1 and 2, the purpose of which is to lead the yarn 
to the breaking rolls substantially without tension so 
slippage may be minimized. The first pair of breaking 
rolls, 3 and 4, is driven at the same rate of speed as 
1 and 2. The second set of breaking rolls, 6 and 7, i 
driven at a higher rate of speed so that all the Glaments 
of the yarn are broken. The distance between the two 
sets of breaking rolls determines the maximum length 
of the staple fibers produced. During the breaking 
process the fibers are sustained and guided by means 
of a tube, 5, made of non-conducting material. Naturally 
the breaking rolls must be weighted and of such a ma- 
terial that complete breakage takes place and no sections 
of continuous-filament-yarn pass through. As the staple 
fibers emerge from rolls 6 and 7 ina compact condition, 
they can be spun immediately by the ring, cap, or other 
method of spinning. 


The important patent specifications covered are: Nos. 397,137, 


415,054, and 415,055, taken out by British Celanese, Ltd., and 
P. F. C. Sowter; No. 417,325 taken out by Henry Dreyfus (of 
Celanese House). There are also a number of patents on auxiliary 
devices. 





spinning frame 
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By Herbert C. Roberts 


HE three-carrier system of knitting has been 

adopted to eliminate rings or bars, caused chiefly 

by silk of varying yarn diameters, with the hope 
that silk of lower grades of evenness could be utilized. 
This is a fallacy which many manufacturers have dis- 
covered to their sorrow. For example, Fig. 1 illustrates 
the so-called washboard defect which has been commonly 
found in three-carrier hosiery. 
Th’s defect will appear and disappear without warning. 
j Fig. 2 illustrates a portion of the same stocking knitted 
‘ without change in the cone of silk or in the machine 
adjustment. Yet Fig. 2 illustrates perfect knitting. 
Obviously this defect must be attributed to the silk, 
which, in the course that has drawn the longer and wider 
loops, either is finer or is softer and more flexible, re- 
sulting in more silk being fed into the machine. 

The trouble can be caused by uneven soaking or con- 
ditioning or by using silk of less than 81% evenness. 
If the silk is as low as 76% evenness, there is too much 
variation in the diameter of the filaments, as seen in 
ig. 3. The occasional coming together of several thin 
places naturally produces a defect which appears and 
lisappears at intervals. 

This defect can be caused by using silk which may be 
f a very uniform nature—such as 93% or better—but 
which has not been conditioned uniformly. 

Much can be done to eliminate the cause of wash- 
hoard defects through a careful study and regulation of 

e soaking. In order to prepare the silk for the three- 

rrier system, the first question to decide is how the 
used. For direct-knitting the silk must 

plastic, pliable, supple, and soft ‘when exposed to 
iitting-room atmosphere or humidity; while silk in- 
nded for box conditioning need not take on the charac- 
ristics outlined above until it is exposed to the atmos- 
ere of the box. Then it must hold its acquired prop- 
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The main difference in the soaking formulas for these 
‘wo methods is in the amounts of materials used rather 
ian in the choice of materials. Many throwsters find it 

essary to use a number of auxiliary soaking assist- 
ts, such as special penetrating agents, mildew pre- 
tives, hygroscopic agents, and the like. Soaking com- 
unds are now available that have most of the neces- 
ry ingredients incorporated in them, and these lead 
simplified and more foolproof formulas. 

\Ikalis play an important part in the preparation of 

soaking bath for the three-carrier system, whether the 

k is to be run direct or conditioned. More alkali is 

juired, however, for direct knitting than for box- 

ditioned silk. Potassium carbonate or pearl ash has 
a en tound to produce a particularly soft silk. Where 
natural humidity is high or an artificial humidity 
der control is used in the coning department and knit- 

; room, the amount of potassium carbonate is lower 

n that needed for a dry atmosphere. For direct knit- 
ug the amount should range from 1 Ib. per bale of silk 

24 lb. per bale. For box conditioning the range is 
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Soaking for “Ringless” 


Special preeautions avoid washboard 
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Fig. 2. Perfect section of same stocking 





” Fig. 3. Filaments vary in diameter 
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Fig. 4. Knit from unsatisfactory direct yarn 
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Fig. 5. From same yarn box conditioned 


from 8 oz. up to 2 lb., and the same rules for humidity 
prevail. 

Several standard varieties of soaking compounds are 
now obtainable from reputable chemical houses for use in 
soaking silk for the three-carrier system, and the amount 
used of each one of these brands largely depends on its 
exhaustion value. Some soaking oils, for example, have 
an exhaustion value in excess of 90% by the Babcock 
test, while others are as low as 70%. Oijls which have 
high exhaustion value are used in the amounts of 18 to 
20 Ib. per 100 Ib. of silk, while those that do not exhaust 
so completely are used in the proportion of 22 to 26 Ib. 
per 100 Ib. of silk. 

Glycerin is frequently used in the preparation of the 
soaking bath for this system of knitting. It is not selected 
for its hygroscopic properties, but is used because of its 
ability to keep the silk soft, supple, and pliable. For 
direct knitting the amount used is generally 3 pints per 
soaking, but for box conditioning it is only 2 pints. Too 





much glycerin will cause the tram to stick to the needles. 
All throwsters should maintain a definite control of the 
pH value of their soaking bath before and after soaking. 
It is not to be supposed that one pH value which gives 
a satisfactory product in one knitting mill will do the 
same in another mill under different conditions. Testing 
every bath and keeping the bath at the same pH value 
every time the throwster throws tram for an individual 
customer is one way of being sure that the silk is condi- 
tioned uniformly each time. Every throwster and knitter 
has his own views on just what the pH value should be 
for his plant; and perhaps one of the main reasons for 
the differences lies in the fact that there are several 
makes of pH testing equipment on the market and that 
they do not give the same results on the same solution. 
To illustrate this point, a soaking formula was com- 
posed of 20 lb. soaking oil, 1 lb. penetrator, 2 Ib. potas- 
sium carbonate, 2 pt. glycerin, and 48 gal. water. Using 
the La Motte pH indicator, the observer read a result of 
8.6. Using a Wulf indicator, the same observer read 9.5. 
These tests were made before the silk was entered into 
the bath. After soaking, the observer tested the ex- 
hausted solutions and found that the La Motte machine 
indicated a pH value of 7.6 and the Wulf machine 
showed 8.1. It cannot be said that one machine is less 
correct than the other, but the point is that uniformity 
can be obtained only by the consistent use of one machine. 
Frequently silk that will not produce an even stitch 
when knit directly from the cone will give good results 
if it is box conditioned for 4 or 5 hr. Fig. 4 illustrates 
a yarn intended for direct knitting which proved unsatis- 
factory, as will be observed from the stitch formation. 
When this yarn had been box conditioned for five hours, 
knit, and dyed, it produced the stocking shown in Fig. 5 


He Went to the Window 


By Paul W. Niles 


To daydream, but now things are 


different in this knitting mill 


HAVE in mind a certain fair-sized knit-outerwear 
mill equipped with a number of jacquard and pattern- 
wheel machines, as well as many plain-body machines. 

Like many other mills, it suffers from holes and other 
defects in its goods. Also, as in many other mills, the 
foreman, until recently, would ask the knitter “How they 
running?” and the knitter would answer either “Good” 
or ““Rotten”—never “Fair” or “Pretty Good.” The first 
half of the roll might have been rotten and only the sec- 
ond half good ; but by the time the roll had been finished, 
the knitter had forgotten about that important first half. 
It is likely, in fact, that he had never really known how 
many defects were in any part of the roll, since he had 
probably tied on a full set of yarn, started up the machines, 
and then gone over to the window to daydream. 

But now things are different in this mill. The man- 
agement has established a system for following up holes 
and other imperfections—tracing them back to the ma- 
chines responsible and not only correcting the trouble, 
but finding out why the knitter has not reported it. Jobs 
are scarce these days, and the knitters are keeping away 
from the windows. 

The procedure is as follows: The knitter marks each 
defect with a piece of yarn contrasting in color with that 
of the fabric being knitted. For example, if a machine 
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which is knitting navy makes a hole, the knitter selects 
a white yarn, doubling about 6 in. of it a few times and, 
with a needle, running it through the hole and through 
the goods a few stitches. 

When each roll is cut off, it is pulled over a table and 
examined on both sides by a girl. She counts the defects 
and makes a record such as the following: 

Holes: 10. Press-offs: 1. Yards (or garments): 50. 

Other defects: Dirty yarn. Bad needle 4 yd. 

Remarks: 3 holes without string. Red yarn in strip 
dirty. 5 yd. short. 

A knitter in this mill will run, for example, four or 
five plain-body machines on 184 yarn, producing around 
200 Ib. of fabric in 8 hr. He is equipped with a piece 
of chalk to mark the location of each hole on the edg 
of the cylinder plate when the hoies are appearing to: 
frequently for the machine to be stopped and the for« 
man’s attention called to it. Therefore, if a ticket such 
as the above shows a roll has over ten holes in 50 yd 
and the knitter has not advised the foreman of the trou- 
ble, he has a great amount of explaining to do. In fact, 
he will be asked for an explanation of even the “3 holes 
without a string” recorded on the ticket quoted abov: 
He is permitted to see each ticket whether the report is 
good or bad. 
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Lextile Schools; Tt 


Add their annual note 


of encouragement to the industry 


TRIKES, processing taxes, Japanese com- 

petition—all these and other woes may come 

to the textile industry in the course of a year 
but there is at least one regular source of opti- 
mism: the graduations of the several textile 
schools. This year’s crop of potential textile 
manufacturers is just about the same, numerically, 
is last year’s. 

As to their prospects for employment, most 
if the southern schools, and Philadelphia, report 
excellent demand for the graduates—approxi- 
mately 100% of the supply. The call has not been 
so insistent in New England, to date, but at least 
one of the schools in that section reports that 
conditions are better this year than last and that 
most of the men have secured positions. 

Brief details concerning the various institutions are 
given below: 





Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala.: Ten 
students in this year’s graduating class, against five last 
year. Graduation May 27; Governor Bibb Graves, prin- 
cipal speaker. All candidates for graduation had been 
promised places in textile mills. 


Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, Mass.: 
lotal number of students in 1935 graduating classes 
147, against 400 in 1934; day student graduates 32 
against 39 last year. Graduation May 31; Rev. Albert 
C. Thomas, principal speaker. 


Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, 
S. C.: Textile school at Clemson had 32 students (in- 
cluding five specials) in 1935 graduating class, against 
25 in 1934. Commencement exercises held June 4; 
George Warren, 1908 Clemson graduate, delivered ad- 
lress. Howard Paul Bridges receives N.A.C.M. medal ; 
Charles Pierce Gordon, Jr., the Textile Colorist prize. 
len students in graduating class had definitely secured 
employment ; all expected to be placed by middle of July. 


Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga.: 
\. French Textile School had 11 graduates in 1935 class, 
as compared with nine last year. Graduation June 10 
with Senator Walter F. George principal speaker. 
Samuel T. Cohen won N.A.C.M. medal; Joe Mercer 
Sherrill won Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia medal. Practically 100% of graduates placed. 


| Lowell ( Mass.) Textile School: 1935 class had 30 
degree graduates and two diploma men, against 29 degree 
graduates and three diploma graduates in 1934: a total 
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of 32 in each case. Graduation June 4, with Leonard W. 
Cronkhite, Boston, as principal speaker. John F. Bog- 
dan awarded N.A.C.M. medal. 


New Bedford ( Mass.) Textile School: 1935 grad- 
uating class had 34 day students and 145 evening stu- 
dents, against 42 and 135 respectively in 1934. Gradua- 
tion June 7; Lieut. Gov. Jos. L. Hurley of Massachusetts 
principal speaker. 


North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C.: 
Number of students in 1935 graduating class in Textile 
School was 38, against 36 in 1934 class. Exercises June 
10; principal speaker Dr. Frank P. Graham, president 
University of North Carolina. Donald A. Brannon 
awarded N.A.C.M. medal. 95% had received employ- 
ment; 100% expected by commencement. 


Philadelphia Textile School: 22 graduates with par- 
tial course certificates given to an additional 18 in the 
day school. Total, with evening school, about same as 
last year. Mayor J. Hampton Moore, of Philadelphia, 
principal speaker at Commencement June 6. Practically 
100% employment of graduates assured. Bernard Koenig 
awarded N.A.C.M. medal. 


Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas: 
Graduated five in 1935 class, against four in 1934. 
Graduation June 3; principal speaker Hon. Clarence 
Ousley. Worth Gamel awarded N.A.C.M. medal; 
Elliott Knox won Textile Colorist prize. 


Texas Textile School, College Station, Tex.: Five 
students in 1935 graduating class against three in 1934. 
Graduation June 1; Gov. James V. Alfred, of Texas, 
principal speaker. Three of the five students employed. 
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Roll Coverng F& 


Discussed by South Carolina spinners 


6¢¢ Fl BEHOOVES your industry, in the face of inter- 

national competitive conditions, to learn all the 

rules and play accordingly! Meetings of this kind, 
where we swap ideas for the common good, will help 
keep this great industry in our country where it belongs,” 
declared Dr. E. W. Sikes, president of Clemson College, 
S. C., in an address of welcome to the South Carolina 
Spinners Division of the Southern Textile Association 
at its spring meeting held May 11 at the college. The 
spinners took Doctor Sikes’ advice literally and swapped 
many an idea in a wholehearted effort to solve the lengthy 
list of spinning problems compiled by Chairman Joseph 
C. Cobb, superintendent, Aiken Mills, Inc., Langley. 

The first five questions were devoted to the time- 
honored subject of cork versus leather rolls for spinning 
frames. Leather had the edge over cork in its number 
of proponents; but what cork lacked in numbers, its 
backers made up in enthusiasm. A summation of the 
arguments follows: 

Those Favoring Leather—Newton G. Hardie, superin- 
tendent Inman Mills, Inman, started the ball rolling by 
declaring that he has less ends down when using either 
calf or sheepskin than when using cork. W. G. Day, 
superintendent, Cowpens Mills, Cowpens, added that he 
has the same trouble with cork, plus a lowering of yarn 
breaking strength. P. E. Strickland, overseer of spin- 
ning, Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson, favors leather, 
because it “means two-thirds less ends down and far less 
whiskers on the yarn.” A. H. Cottingham, general man- 
ager, Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, reported that at 
one time he had 16,000 spindles on cork, but has grad- 
ually changed back to calfskin and is “getting wonderful 
results.” He prefers leather for long-draft spinning as 
well as for regular draft, and suggested that it would 
be interesting to date each cot in order to determine its 
life. 

W. W. Cobb, superintendent, Norris Cotton Mills Co., 
Cateechee, said that calfskin is better than sheepskin for 
cots, since the texture is more regular. Other objections 
to cork included: ‘More lapping up on Monday morn- 
ings, particularly if it rains. Cork roughens easily 
and has to be rebuffed too often. . . . Cork produces 
weaker and lighter yarns on all occasions. . . . Cork rolls 
become dirty faster than leather . . . less clearer waste 
since some of it falls into the back guides and some of it 
goes into the work.” 

Those Favoring Cork—T. J. Willis, technician, Green- 
wood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, reported that during 
recent months he has tested 60,000 long-draft spindles 
equipped with cork rolls and “results of the test are 
Using 1-in. middle-western cotton in 31s warp, 
twist multiple 4.73, the test showed 35 ends down per 
1,000 spindles per hour, checked over a period of two 
months. Breaking strength was 60 lb. and the yarn 
appeared normal in every respect. At time of break test, 
yarn contained same percentage of moisture as upon 
leaving spinning room. Arbors were not turned down 
in order to install the cork. 

Harry Purvis, superintendent, Chicopee Mfg. Corp., 


good.” 
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Gainesville, Ga., said that he has tested 65 spindles on 
cork for 24 years and sees no difference in ends down 
as compared with similar spindles on leather. He did 
say, however, that the cork rolls produce slightly more 
yarn because of increased draft. H.H. Willis, dean of 
the Clemson Textile School, reported that he had run an 
eight-bale mix through a frame equipped with both cork 
and leather rolls and could find no appreciable difference 
in yarn quality, ends down, etc. F. W. Waldrop, over- 
seer of spinning, Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, remarked 
that he has been running cork rolls, largely on 80s and 
90s, for two years without rebuffing and finds them 
entirely satisfactory. 

The use of an automatic roving tester in the card room 
was agreed unanimously to be good practice. Some 
members reported that the use of this device had enabled 
them to take as many as thirteen teeth out of the twist 
on 32s warp. Mr. Cottingham said that he “is delighted 
with the tester, as its use has made it possible for our 
plant to take out lots of twist, reduce spindle speeds, and 
correct tensions.” 

Consensus was that humidity should be reduced some- 
what when changing over to long-draft spinning. 

A few members reported making their own aprons 
for long-draft frames, but the majority favored factory- 
made devices, preferably of chrome calf. It was agreed 
that the aprons should be changed as necessary, rather 
than periodically. 

It was the general opinion that mixing 43 and 1 in. 
cotton would materially affect evenness of yarn on both 
regular and long-draft frames. 

J. F. Snipes, spinner, Mathews Cotton Mill, Green- 
wood, reported that the use of a bunchless automatic 
cleaner over his spinning frames has reduced cleaning 
periods from every other day to one time a week. Other 
members agreed that this tvpe of cleaner is excellent. 

Opinion was divided as to the relative advantages of 
the round-point versus square-point traveler, with the 
balance in favor of the square point. With a No. 1 
flanged ring, T. D. Lockman, superintendent, Monarch 
Mills, Lockhart, uses a 3-in. circle and both points. Ray 
Swetenburg, assistant superintendent, Ware Shoals Mfg. 
Co., Ware Shoals, uses on 40s filling a 3-in. circle and 
square-point traveler. On 32s warp, he uses a No. 2 
flanged ring, 14-in. circle and square-point traveler. 
With a No. 1 flanged ring, W. E. Hammond, superin- 
tendent, Balfour Mills, Inc., Balfour, N. C. uses on 30s 
warp a §-in. circle and square-point traveler. Consensus 
was that a heavier traveler is necessary for use with a 
worn polished ring in order to hold down yarn and pre- 
vent the traveler from flying off. 

With 37 ends down per 1,000 spindles per hour, it was 
generally agreed that a good spinner should operate ap- 
proximately 1,500 spindles, 6 to 7 frames or 12 to 14 
sides. 
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Processing Section 


PROCESSING cuts across all branches of the textile in- 
dustry. There is practically no yarn or fabric—whether 
it be cotton, rayon, wool, or silk—which at some stage of 
its manufacture is not bleached, dyed, or otherwise 
processed. Developments in processing are of scarcely 
less importance to the spinner, weaver, and knitter than 
to the finisher himself. Out of the background sketched 


below, there has sprung the textile processing industry, 
employing 150,000 workers in over 2,000 plants; doing an 
annual business of over $700,000,000 and consuming 
chemicals and dyes valued at some $200,000,000 ; process- 
ing over 5,000,000,000 yd. of woven fabrics annually, in 
addition to vast quantities of hosiery and other knit 
goods, raw stock and yarn, and various materials. 








ANNIVERSARY HOUND 


By Douglas G. Woolf 
and Winn W. Chase 


E have an “‘anniver- 
sary hound” on the 
TEXTILE Wor _p edi- 
torial staff. He is an ex- 
tremely useful and—at times 
an extremely annoying 
young man. He can discover 
an anniversary for practically 
every day of every year; in 
fact, if a day passes without 
such a discovery, it is a lost 
day to him. 

The occasionally embar- 
rassing aspect of his hobby is 
that, just as an issue is on 
the press, he may appear, 
breathless with excitement, 
and announce that this month 
is, say, the 50th anniversary 
of the first use of polka-dots 
on neckties. Obviously, in his 
opinion, the presses should 
be stopped and this fact 
recorded. And he can be 
quite stubborn on these oc- 
casions. 

To get down to the point 
of all this, we planned some 
time ago a special processing 
section for this issue. This plan had nothing to do with 
any anniversary; it was just a logical thing for a textile 
publication to do, we thought. But as soon as we an- 
nounced it, our “anniversary hound” got busy and— 
out of a clear sky—produced not one but a half-dozen 

sO anniversaries to be celebrated in this issue. In 
‘act, before he got through, he made us ashamed to 
think that we had not been planning this great com- 
memorative number for years and years. 
For, he pointed out, 1935 marks the 150th anniversary 
| just about everything basic in textile manufacture. 
was in 1785 that Cartwright took out the first patent 
on the power loom (our “hound” sneaked in an item on 
this in last month’s issue.) It was in 1785 that a cotton 
mill, for the first time, was driven directly by steam- 
power. Tt was in 1785 that roller printing was first 
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English washing and bleaching ground about 1500 


Glorifies the year 1785 in 


history of textile processing industry 


employed practically. It was 
in 1785 that chlorine was first 
used commercially for bleach- 
ing. It was in 1785, then, 
that the real start of the in- 
dustry, as an industry, was 
made. 

That, we hope, will satisfy 
our Celebrations Department. 

And now to get to the real 
history of textile bleaching, 
dyeing, and finishing. For 
what, after all, is an event in 
1785 compared with the fact 
that, in Greek mythology, 
Ariadne, goddess of spinning 
and weaving, was. the 
daughter of Idon, the dyer 
of wool? Or with the fact 
that dyed fabrics are men- 
tioned in the 25th Chapter 
of Exodus? Of course, the 
weakness of those events, 
from the standpoint of an 
Anniversary addict, is that 
they cannot be “dated” with 
any degree of accuracy ; con- 
sequently how have an anni- 
versary ? 

Apparently, it is not until 1800 B.C. that even a ten- 
tative date can be fixed. The representation of a fulling 
mill on the tomb of Usettesen II establishes that year 
as an anniversary prospect. Then, too, Homer (962-27 
B.C.) mentioned Sidonian dyes, while in 529 B.C., a 
purple Babylonian carpet was spread on the tomb of 
Cyrus. 

Sometime in this dim past was the discovery of soap, 
ascribed to the Gauls, who used it first for pomade for 
the hair, and later for cleaning cloth. In 23-27 A.D., 
Pliny the Elder mentions that Egyptians produced pat- 
terns on cloth; and in 80 A.D. indigo was an article of 
export from Barbarike on the Indus to Egypt. In this 
same Ist Century A.D., Romans introduced fulling to 
Britain; probably the first Yorkshire women to wear 
skirts of cloth instead of skins were wives of centurions 
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stationed at York. Price fixing was attempted as far 
back as 301 A.D. when the emperor Diocletian set the 
price of wool at about $1.50 per Ib., but the same wool, 
heavily dyed with Tyrian purple (the most highly prized 
ancient dye) was worth about $350 per lb. Jumping 
rapidly ahead to 1340-1400 A.D., we note that one of 
Chaucer’s pilgrims was a dyer. 

All of this, we trust, establishes the fact that the 
processing industry of today has rather long roots. Some 
of these earlier stories, it is true, are vague and suggest 
a technique that was in a highly experimental stage. 
By the 15th Century, however, the art of dyeing had 
become well understood in Europe; in fact, it is probable 
that no important change in principles took place from 
then until the time when synthetic dyes were first made. 

The literature of that century gives much detail con- 
cerning the art. In 1410 or a little earlier, a manuscript 
by Jehan Alcherius describes the methods of French 
dyers. They used iron dissolved in vinegar and mixed 
with alum, green copperas, gall-nuts, Brazil-wood, litmus, 
indigo, verdigris, alkalis, oxide of tin, kermes, etc. In 
1429 an account of dyeing processes was published in 
Venice under the title ““Mariegola dell’ Arte dei Tintori.” 
In the next century (1548) Rossetti wrote an account of 
dyeing, which was also published in Venice. 

Printed references multiplied so rapidly during the 
16th and 17th Centuries in Europe, that it is possible to 
mention only a few to indicate trends. About 1513 or 
1516 Leonardo da Vinci devised a gig mill. In 1525 a 
fulling or bleaching plant (Walke Mill) was _ estab- 
lished at Manchester, England. The first illustration 
of a winch or reel machine for dyeing appears in Ros- 
setti’s book, mentioned above; this was an uncommon 
method even then, as in 1568 dyers were pictured hang- 
ing goods on a pole and sliding them through the dye 
by hand. In 1565 Besson’s calendering machine was 
developed; in 1597 Galileo produced the first ther- 
mometer, and in 1614 the dyeing of wool before spinning 
was first known to be practiced in England. In 1690 
there was at Richmond-on-the-Thames the first English 
print works on record. 

jut, again, we must be getting on—to American 
colonial times in fact. 

In 1643, when John Pierson erected a fulling mill in 
the Rawley colony, near Boston, the processing of tex- 
tiles as an industry had its first beginning in this country. 
Dyeing continued to be carried out in the home for some 
time, however, and it was not until 1695 that John 
Cornish established a mill in Boston for the combing, 
dyeing, and weaving of wool. Shortly before the Revolu- 
tionary War, John Hewson, a calico printer, came to 
this country at the invitation of Benjamin Franklin, and 
set up business in Philadelphia. 

Although Samuel Slater set aside as a_ bleaching 
meadow the whole ground of the north side of his cotton 
mill built in 1793, probably the first New England plant 
devoted exclusively to bleaching and dyeing was that 
started by Barney Merry in Pawtucket, R. I., in 1805. 
Dyeing of silk began about 1811, when Richard Yeates 
started a dyehouse in Paterson, N. J., for processing 
cottons, woolens, silks, and linens. Block printing of 
silk was carried out in 1842, but 37 years passed before 
the Cheneys began to print silk from engraved copper 
rolls. 

The colonial days, it seems to us, were rich in romance. 
Or does mere quaintness seem like romance nowadays? 
For example, in 1713 John Whitesake of Philadelphia 
advertised in the Leeds Almanac that “he Kallanders 
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and Presses all sorts of Cloths—He Glazes Linnins and 
Cilico’s—Prints Linnins, Carpets, and Counterpains, 
which will hold their colour in washing. Old Cloths, 
Curtains, &c., (taken in pieces scoured or dyed) he 
makes as Glossy as New ones; All at Reasonable Rates.” 
Compare that with your advertising slogans of today. 

Apparently they tried to do some funny things by way 
of laws back in those days just as we do now. In the 
early 18th Century, for instance, the use of lime in 
bleaching linen was prohibited by an edict of Queen 
Anne; a similar act was also established by William and 
Mary. Enforcement was not successful however (like 
our own Eighteenth Amendment), and in 1756 the use 
was widespread. Prior to 1736, it seems, there was a 
law against the use of cotton in making any article of 
clothing; the ban was lifted in that year, however, and 
calicoes with linen warp were manufactured in England. 
Charles II enacted a law (in force until 1815) that every 
Englishman be buried in a woolen shroud. 

We reluctantly leave these customs of another day 





and catch up with the momentous events whose anniver- 
saries were discovered for us, as noted at the beginning 
of this article. 

One hundred and fifty years! Within that relatively 
short space of time, as compared with the centuries 
which we have dismissed above, practically the whole 
science of finishing textiles, as we know it today, has 
been developed. Even a bare listing of all the events of 
that century and a half would take far more space than 
we have available. Consequently we shall merely pick 
out a few of the high-lights. 

Such selection cannot ignore at least two of the events 
whose anniversaries we celebrate this year. 

First, the introduction of roller printing by Bell made 
it possible to produce color and design with much iess 
difficulty and in greater variety and with more speed 
than was possible with the then existing looms. 

Second, the introduction of chlorine compounds is 
regarded by many students as the most important de- 
velopment in the history of bleaching. S. H. Higgins 
says: “It made the bleaching industry a chemical in- 
dustry, and all subsequent changes of methods were dic- 
tated from chemical principles. Chemists became recog- 
nized in the industry, and in 1840 the leaders of the 
industry were among the important chemists of the 
country ; but later chemistry became neglected, and more 
attention was paid to engineering skill.”” This comment 
might be brought up to date with the comment that, 
during the last 15 years, chemistry has again become im- 
portant, but engineering has not been neglected. 

During the first half-century following these epochal 
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events in 1785, many improvements in machines and in 
processes, and some new dyes and chemicals, appeared. 
In 1790 Le Blanc developed the soda process, while in 
the same year the first U. S. Patent was granted, this being 
a issued to Samuel Hopkins for a method of making “pot 
and pearl ashes,” or lye. In 1793 sulphuric acid was 
. made in the United States by John Harrison. In 1793 the 
Ld rotary shear was invented in this country, and later taken 

; up in England. In 1798, Charles Tenant first made 
a bleaching powder. In 1799 singeing was done by passing 


4 a red hot bar of iron two or three times over a length of 
a cloth; singeing was also carried out by burning alcohol 
4 (sometimes mixed with brandy) with the use of wicks. 
$ In 1810 sodium peroxide was first obtained by Gay- 
a Lussac and Thenard, while Thenard discovered hydrogen 


a peroxide in 1818; it was not until 1875 or 1876, however, 
that the latter was first introduced for bleaching. 

In 1816, we learn from Thomas Packer’s Dyer’s Guide, 
“wool is scoured with stale urine, the staler the better— 
it is used in proportion of three parts of water to one 


Illustrations show fulling stocks developed by Zonca in 

1607 ; croppers at work with hand shears in 1790; silk dyeing 

in 1762 using river for washing; an advertisement of 
Picken’s Dye Works as it appeared in 1860. 








} of urine, full as hot as the hand can bear when the wool 
! ; is worked in the urine.” 

; Among the milestones during this first part of the 
iactory era were the invention of a crude centrifugal 
a dryer (1820); the use of “roasted starch” by Samuel 
Hall, an English calico printer (1821), which led to the 
tiajor development of the starch industry; the use of 
pressure kiers, made of large slabs of stone clamped 
i together with iron, in England (about 1820) ; the utili- 
| = zation of an open kier with central puffer pipe (about 
824); the patenting of a rotary fulling mill by John 


Spe eye. 


; Dyer, of England, (1833 and 1838) ; invention of a 3- 
4 olor block printing machine by Perrot of Rouen (1834) 
a ind of a 4-color machine 10 years later; the patenting 


oi the alum-soap waterproofing method (1835), the use 
ot which was continued until recent years. . . . 
We were just rudely interrupted. Having gotten to 
the year 1835, we find a note from our “anniversary 
ound” to the effect that in that year (just 100 years 
Ago, he gloats) United States production of raw cotton 
: it 1,000,000 bales for the first time. .. . 
‘ lo continue: 
\bout 1837 the so-called American process of bleach- 
ing came into general use; i.e., singe, wash, lime boil, 
ur, alkali and resin, soap boil, bleaching powder, sour, 
vash, dry. The first open-width method of bleaching 
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was developed about 1840; fabric was treated on rollers 
and winches, being drawn continuously from one opera- 
tion to another. In that year also a continuous tenter was 
patented. In 1844 John Mercer discovered the effect of 
concentrated caustic on cotton; i.e., that it made it 
stronger and increased its dye affinity; in 1850 he took 
out a patent covering the process. Nearly 40 years later 
Thomas and Prevost discovered that cotton yarn mer- 
cerized under tension acquired a silky luster. Carboniz- 
ing was introduced about 1850 by Gustav Kober. In 
1854 Ernst Gessner developed the ‘‘double-cylinder gig.” 
Around this time, the weighting of silk first attracted 
serious attention. 

sut now we come to even bigger news. Certainly, one 
of the most historic dates in the progress of the process- 
ing industry is 1856. (We shudder to contemplate what 
our “anniversary hound” will do in 1956.) It was in 
that year that Wm. Henry Perkin, working under Hoff- 
man in the Royal College of Chemistry in London, dis- 
covered that oxidation of aniline yielded a beautiful 
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violet coloring matter of great tinctorial power. This 
dye, which was called mauve, first sold for $445 per Ib. 
That was the beginning of the era of synthetic dyes: 
an event the effects of which almost defy evaluation. 

From that time to the present, the number of new 
developments and improvements has been legion. Just 
to pick a few out of the air; introduction of the rapid 
steam ager, 1879; development of synthetic indigo, 1880; 
first attempt to operate printing machines with electric 
motors, 1891; tin-phosphate-silicate weighting, 1894; re- 
discovery of mercerizing by Thomas and Prevost, 1894; 
Schreiner finish patented, 1894; first use of monel metal 
in dyeing industry, 1907; trend toward range drive, 
which reached its climax in 1925. 

During the last 10 years, we have witnessed most re- 
markable progress toward enabling a customer to pur- 
chase a garment with assurance that its characteristics 
will not change materially. Three things have helped or 
are helping to this end: (1) greatly increased use of 
fast dyes; (2) development and use of preshrinking 
process ; and (3) crease-proofing, still in its infancy. 

During the last decade, also, a vast number of new 
chemicals has been developed, the use of which is chang- 
ing the technique of finishing as we oldsters knew it 
in the dim past before the war. 

And by the way—speaking of anniversaries—possibly 
100 years from now some other writer may be noting 
the centennial of the discovery of the “frosted wool” 
process, first described in these columns only last month. 

That’s how mobile the technique of this processing 
industry still is. 
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PROCESSING RESEARCH... 


Latest accomplishments should prove incentives 
to continued and stalwart support by textile industry 


By Walter M. Scott, Ph.D. 


Gustavus J. Esselen, Inc., 


N the last few years there has been a remarkable 

increase in the amount of research on _ subjects 

relating to the processing of textiles. Some of the 
studies have been carried to completion; others are still 
being actively pursued. To a considerable extent, the 
credit for this encouraging development belongs to 
various agencies connected with the industry, rather 
than to the textile manufacturers and processors them- 
selves, comparatively little of the research being carried 
out in the laboratories of individual mills or being 
supported directly by the manufacturers. In order to 
obtain a comprehensive picture of the present status 
of textile research in this country, let us consider briefly 
the agencies which are responsible for the work that 
is being done and the various fields which are receiving 
attention. 

One of the first organizations in this country to 
inaugurate a program of research in connection with 
textile materials and the various processes, particularly 
of a chemical nature, to which they were subjected, was 
the American Association of Textile Chemists & Color- 
ists. Fully ten years ago the research committee of 
this association began to sponsor fundamental researches 
of this nature, and since that time its program of 
research has been continually expanding. 

Valuable contributions to the science of textiles have 
also been made by the various governmental bureaus, 
especially the Bureau of Standards, and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. These organizations have in- 
augurated many excellent researches, and they have 
cooperated heartily with other agencies engaged in this 
work. 

The United States Institute for Textile Research is 
a newer research organization, which is perhaps sup- 
ported more directly by the textile manufacturers than 
any of the others. It is particularly to be congratulated 
for the establishment of the journal, “Textile Research,” 
which furnishes a medium for the dissemination of 
information concerning the scientific studies in this 
country, as well as in foreign countries. Many note- 
worthy researches have been carried on in the textile 
schools, both of the North and of the South, also in 
some of the large universities of the North, the South, 
and the Middle West. Other textile-processing _re- 
searches have been sponsored by firms which sell supplies 
of one sort or another to the textile industry. 

Without doubt, the greatest stimulation to textile 
research was furnished by the Textile Foundation, as a 
result of its establishment of a large number of research 
fellowships and its allocation of funds to support the re- 
search programs of the A.A.T.C.C. and the U. S. 
Institute. Inasmuch as the funds of the Textile Founda- 
tion were derived from profits on the importation of 
dyestuffs for the textile industry during the war, it was 
quite fitting that they should be applied in this manner. 
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For the sake of clarity, the research work recently 
completed, or now in progress, will be reviewed briefly 
under the following headings: (1) Studies relating to 
bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing and finishing proces- 
ses; (2) fundamental and applied researches on cotton, 
wool, silk, and rayon; (3) new developments in connec- 
tion with the analysis and testing of textile fibers; and 
(4) instruments recently made available to the textile 
industry. In many cases the requirements of brevity will 
permit only the naming of the subjects of the various 
researches. 

Two investigations of the cotton bleaching process are 
now under way—one to determine the effect of each step 
in the bleaching process on cloth weight, strength, and 
appearance; the other to find physical effects of com- 
mercial bleaches on cotton fibers. Recent researches on 
mercerizing have disclosed further evidence to substan- 
tiate the theory that the action of sodium hydroxide on 
cellulose during mercerization is a process of adsorption 
rather than of chemical combination. Also has been 
conducted a study of the conditions required to produce 
yarn of maximum strength by mercerization. 

A fundamental study of printing pastes is now in 
progress, and one paper dealing with the proposed meth- 
ods of test has already been published. Just started 
is a comprehensive investigation of sizing materials 
(starches, gelatins, gums, etc.). Results of a study of 
the selective absorption of soap solutions will be pub- 
lished in the near future. 

Recent articles have also appeared on the following 
subjects: (1) Studies in the utilization of sweet-potato 
starch in the textile industry. (2) Detection in dyed 
textiles of small color differences. (3) Disposal and re- 
covery of textile waste liquors. 

Considerable progress has been made in investigation 
on the fundamental chemistry of wool and on wool scour- 
ing and carbonizing proncaens. The isoelectric point of 
wool has been determined by making microscopic sus- 
pensions of pow dered wool in buffer solutions of varing 
pH; the minimum migration of the particles in an elec- 
tric field occurred at pH 3.4, and this was taken to be 
the isoelectric point of wool; it was found that wool was 
capable of combining with negative ions up to about pH 
5, and with positive ions down to about pH 2. A new 
method for breaking up the wool protein into its com- 
ponent parts has been discovered, in which the degrada- 
tion is accomplished by using absolute ethyl alcohol satu- 
rated with hydrogen chloride; study of the hydrolysis 
products is in progress and is expected to shed new light 
on the chemical structure of wool. The amino nitrogen 
content of wool has been found to constitute only 2.53% 
of the total nitrogen. Sulphate sulphur has been shown 
to be formed by the action of light, as well as the solu- 
tions used in carbonizing, dyeing, or finishing.  Deter- 
mination of the iodine number of wool also has provided 
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a means for studying the action of various chemical 
reagents on wool. 

A detailed study of the action of alkalis on wool is 
under way at the present time, and the results will be 
published in the near future. Announcement has been 
made of a new and novel method of freeing wool from 
grease and other extraneous matter, in which the wool 
is subjected to a temperature of —35° F., whereupon 
the frozen grease becomes friable and can be removed 
along with the other extraneous matter by mechanical 
agitation. 

Fundamental study of the processes used to remove 
cotton and other vegetable impurities from wool has re- 
vealed that in the carbonization process with sulphuric 
acid the most important causes of subsequent unevenness 
in dyeing are uneven distribution of the sulphuric acid 
on the cloth and improper drying conditions; after car- 
bonization with sulphuric acid, wool has less affinity for 
acid dyes and more affinity for basic dyes. It has been 
found also that the effectiveness of the carbonization 
process with aluminum chloride depends upon the pro- 
portion of free hydrochloric acid in the 
solution, the temperature of drying, 
and the relative humidity during dry- 
ing; after carbonization with alumi- 
num chloride, wool has more affinity 
for acid dyes and less affinity for 
basic dyes. 

The isoelectric point of silk has been 
placed at pH 2.5 by electrophoretic 
measurements of suspensions in buffer 
solutions and of dissolved silk adsorbed 
on purified quartz powder; however 
silk will combine with negative ions up 
to about pH 4, and with positive ions 
down to about pH 1.8. A study of the 
photochemical decomposition of silk 
indicates that the decrease in breaking 
strength and increase in ammonia 
nitrogen content of silk on exposure 
to light is brought about by atmos- 
pheric oxidation in the presence of light; silk which is 
finished from a sodium carbonate solution of 1% or 
less in concentration shows the maximum resistance to 
the action of light. 

Investigation of the factors which affect the take-up 
of oil by silk from an oil-water emulsion have shown 
that the oil take-up increases with a decrease in the pH 
value of the soaking emulsion in the range of pH 4 to 9, 
an increase in temperature within the range of 10 to 
40° C., and an increased concentration of oil in the 
emulsion. 

_ Research on the degumming of silk has led to the 
tormulation of a new theory of degumming and speci- 
fication of two new control factors, as follows: (1) The 
binding weight of the sericin; i.e., the grams of sericin 
combined with one gram equivalent of alkali in the 
silk gum solution; this is a measure of the degradation 
of the sericin during degumming. (2) The degumming 
coethcient ; 1.e., the proportion of total sericin removed 
‘rom the silk in a given time; this is a measure of the 
clectiveness of the various degumming agents. On the 
basis of equal weight in pounds, the boil-off effective- 
ness of alkalis has been shown by another investigation 
to decrease in the following order: sodium hydroxide, 
sodium carbonate, sodium silicate, trisodium phosphate, 
sodium bicarbonate, and sodium borate ; soap covers the 


range ot the milder alkalis up to trisodium phosphate ; 
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the optimum soap solution for boil-off purposes has a 
normality of 0.053. 

Researches now being carried out on rayon can be 
classified under the following heads: (1) relation be- 
tween the twist and certain properties of rayon yarns; 
(2) sizing of rayon yarns—a study of materials and 
methods; (3) effect of various rayon oils on the knit- 
ting qualities of viscose rayon; (4) possibilities of rais- 
ing the wet strength of viscose rayon; (5) effect of 
relative humidity on the physical properties of rayon 
yarn; and (6) stress-strain relation in Celanese single 
fibers. 

New developments in analysis and testing include 
the following: (1) micro-analysis of textile fibers; ob- 
servations on the structure of ramie are obtained by new 
methods of fiber microscopy; (2) measurements of the 
polarization in fibers dyed with strongly fluorescent di- 
rect dyes; (3) quantitative estimation of wool and of 
cotton in textiles; (4) determination of weighting in 
silk; (5) identification of different types of rayon; 
(6) development of methods of test and the selection of 
standards for the fastness of dyed 
cotton, wool, silk, and rayon to wash- 
ing and to light; (7) evaluation of 
wetting-out and penetrating agents; 
and (8) determination of moisture and 
organically combined sulphuric anhy- 
dride in sulphonated oils. 

New or improved instruments which 
are the result of research include: 
(1) the flexometer—to evaluate the 
flexural properties of cloth; (2) the 
compressometer — to determine the 
compressibility and the compressional 
resilience of textiles; (3) an abrasion 
machine—to determine the wear-re- 
sistance of textiles; (4) a hosiery 
testing machine—to evaluate the be- 
havior of hosiery under distention ; 
(5) instruments for measuring the air 
permeability, the heat transmission, and 
the waterproofness of fabrics; (6) recording spectro- 
photometers and a spinning-disk colorimeter for measur- 
ing color; (7) the glossmeter for measuring gloss or 
sheen; and (8) the opacimeter for measuring opacity. 

In addition to the investigations mentioned above, 
there are a number of researches on the fundamental 
structure of the cotton fiber, on cotton-staple qualities, 
and on cotton manufacturing problems—all of which 
have a more or less direct bearing on textile processing. 

We can well be proud of the recent accomplishments 
of our research workers in the textile field which are 
chronicled above. It behooves us, however, not to rest 
upon our laurels. The recent announcement in England 
of an entirely new and revolutionary method of dyeing 
wool indicates that other countries are not neglecting 
textile research. Our textile industry, in order success- 
fully to meet foreign competition, must continue to lend 
its support to fundamental research studies. This is 
the only way in which we can hope to keep in the van- 
guard of textile progress. 

The following persons very courteously contributed toward the 
information in this article: Edward T. Pickard, secretary of the 
Textile Foundation; Prof. Louis A. Olney, Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute, chairman of the research committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists & Colorists; C. H. Clark, secretary of 
the United States Institute for Textile Research; William D 
Appel, Textile Division, U. S. Bureau of Standards; Dr. R. W. 
Webb, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Prof. E. R. 
Schwarz, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Dean H. H 
Willis, Clemson College; Prof. A. H. Grimshaw, North Carolina 


State College; and Prof. C. B. Ordway, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. 
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THE NEW DETERGENTS ... 


What they are and why they act as they do 


By David McGill 


ITH the exception of a few chemists, textile 

men who have used or experimented with the 

various detergents and wetting agents developed 
in the last few years have, for the most part, had little 
idea of just what these compounds are and why they 
act as they do. Believing that a knowledge of the under- 
lying principles of any process is essential if best results 
are to be obtained, the writer has endeavored in this 
article to give the practical man in the mill a clearer idea 
of the constitution and properties of some of the better 
known of these compounds which are used in textile 
processing. 

The starting point of the various products which we 
shall discuss are the fatty acids. These are organic acids, 
such as lauric acid, palmitic acid, stearic acid, oleic 
acid, and ricinoleic acid, to mention those of particular 
interest in this connection. The chemical formulas of 
these fatty acids are given in Table 1; but for the present 
we need only to remember that they consist essentially 
of two parts. One part is a carboxyl group, written 
COOH and composed of one atom of carbon (C), two 
atoms of oxygen (OQ), and one atom of hydrogen (H) ; 
this part gives the compound its acid characteristics, in- 
cluding the ability to unite with alkalis to form salts. The 
other part is composed of a series of carbon atoms 
closely linked together, each carbon atom having attached 
to it one or more hydrogen atoms to form a “hydrocar- 
bon chain”; this part gives the compound its fatty char- 
acteristics and is known fittingly as the “fatty residue.” 
The structure of a molecule of oleic acid is shown graph- 
ically below; the black circles representing the carbon 
atoms linked together, the white circles representing the 
hydrogen atoms, and the target-like circles representing 
the two oxygen atoms in the carboxyl group. 


OLEIC ACID \ 





Fatty residue 


Oleic acid is an “unsaturated” fatty acid, having two 
carbon atoms at the middle of its hydrocarbon chain, each 
of which has attached to it only one hydrogen atom 
instead of the two which are necessary fully to satisfy 
its power to combine with a total of four atoms. If an- 
other hydrogen atom is added to each of these two car- 
bon atoms, stearic acid is obtained. Fatty acids having 
this deficiency of hydrogen atoms are “unsaturated”; 
those having their full quota of hydrogen atoms are 
“saturated.” In unsaturated fatty acids the two carbon 
atoms holding only one hydrogen atom are joined by 
what is called an ethylene linkage or a “double bond.” 
Contrary to what could be expected from the term. a 
double bond can be considered as a weak link in what is 
otherwise a uniformly strong chain of carbon atoms. 

Returning again to the carboxyl or COOH group of 
the fatty acids, we find that hydrogen atom is not firm] 
attached to the rest of the group and can be replaced by 
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an atom of another element. Thus, when a fatty acid 
is treated with caustic soda, NaOH, the sodium (Na) 
atom of the caustic replaces this hydrogen atom to form 
a soap, with water as a byproduct. This reaction is 
shown at 1 in Table II. The significant point to remem- 
ber is that the carboxyl group alone is affected. 

The natural oils and fats, such as olive oil, coconut 
oil, and tallow, react with caustic soda to form soaps in 
the same manner as do the fatty-acids, the only difference 
being that glycerin, instead of water, is produced as a 
byproduct. This reaction is shown at 2 in Table II. 
Soaps made from caustic soda and fatty acids or the 
natural fats or oils are known chemically as sodium salts 
of fatty acids. They consist of the fatty residue plus the 
carboxyl group, which can now be written COONa. 
Whereas the fatty acids from which soaps are made are 
insoluble in water, the sodium soaps dissolve in water. 

In the presence of acid, soaps are converted into the 
corresponding fatty acids from which they were derived. 
This reaction, which is shown at 3 in Table II, explains 
why soap is usually unsuitable for use in acid baths. In 
the presence of water containing calcium or magnesium 
salts, the sodium atom at the end of the carboxyl group 
is replaced by a calcium (Ca) or magnesium (Mg) atom, 
with the result that a calcium or magnesium soap is 
formed, which is insoluble in water. This reaction is 
shown at 4 in Table II. It is due to the formation of 
these insoluble compounds that difficulties are encoun- 
tered when one attempts to use soap in conjunction with 
hard water. 

Some 60 or more years ago the process of making 
Turkey Red Oil by sulphonating castor oil was discov- 
ered. Essentially this process consists of the treatment 
of castor oil, which is mainly the glyceride or ricinoleic 
acid, with sulphuric acid and then with caustic soda. 
Ricinoleic acid contains a fatty residue and a carboxyl 
group, and, in addition a hydroxyl (OH) group. When 
castor oil is treated with sulphuric acid (H2SO,4) the one 
atom of sulphur (S) and three atoms of oxygen (QO) 
combine with the hydroxyl group to form a sulphuric 
acid ester (OSO2OH). Then when caustic soda is 
added, the hydrogen atom of the carboxyl group is re- 
placed by the sodium atom as in manufacture of soap. 
These reactions are shown at 5a and 5b in Table II. 

The reaction between ricinoleic acid and sulphuric acid 
is not quite so simple as indicated above. Ricinoleic acid, 
like oleic acid, is an unsaturated compound, having a 
double bond, or weak link in the middle of the hydro- 
carbon chain. When castor oil is treated with sulphuric 
acid, sulphuric acid esters are formed at both the double 
bond and at the hydroxyl group. In the case of ordinary 
Turkey Red Oil the preponderance of the esters 1s 
formed at the hydroxyl group. This type of sulphonated 
oil is readily decomposed by acids, while compounds 
which are manufactured with a preponderance of the 
ester at the double bond are more resistant to acids. 

Sulphonated ricinoleic acid, whether sulphonated at the 
hydroxyl group, or at the double bond, still contains a 
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carboxyl group, the replaceable sodium atom of which 
is capable of reaction with calcium or magnesium. How- 
ever, the calcium and magnesium salts of sulphonated 
4 ricinoleic acid are somewhat more soluble in water than 
iP are calcium and magnesium soaps. The more sulphuric 
4 acid which combines with the ricinoleic acid, the more 
4 soluble do the calcium and magnesium salts become, other 
ie conditions being equal. Consequently, numerous proc- 
ie esses have been evolved with a view to increasing the 
amount of sulphuric acid in combination with the ricin- 
a oleic acid, usually referred to as the combined SOs. 
Since the carboxyl group is responsible for poor re- 
sistance to hard water, other means of overcoming this 
have been evolved, independent of high combined SQ3. 
es. It has been found possible to condense or combine two 
4 or more molecules of ricinoleic acid to form polyricin- 
oleic acids, in which all but one of the carboxyl groups 
are eliminated. This reaction is shown at 6 in Table II. 
The polyricinoleic acid is then sulphonated and neutral- 
. ized to produce an efficient wetting-out agent, with good 
BS resistance to hard water, but fairly low combined SOs. 
Monopole oil is representative of this type of compound. 
Recently various methods have been discovered for 
& blocking off the carboxyl group of fatty acids, one 
method of blocking being by esterification. That is, the 
active hydrogen atom of the carboxyl group of the fatty 
acid is replaced, not merely with an atom of sodium as 
in the case of soap, but with a group of atoms containing 
a hydrocarbon chain, an SOs group, and—at the end—a 
hydrogen atom. The product of this reaction is then 
treated with caustic soda, whereupon the hydrogen atom 
is replaced by a sodium atom. Igepon A or Syntex A 
is a compound of this type and is produced by condensing 
oleic acid with hydroethane sulphonic acid and then neu- 
tralizing with caustic soda. These reactions are shown at 
7a and 7b in Table II. Because of the preservation of 
the continuity of the criginal oleic acid chain and the fact 
that the final product is a true sulphonic acid, Igepon A 
has excellent detergent and wetting-out properties and is 
highly resistant to acids. Its calcium and magnesium 
salts are readily soluble in water. Its stability to alkalis 
is poor, however, due to splitting of the molecule at the 
internal carboxyl group. 
i Another method of blocking off is by amidation. This 
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differs from esterification in that the active hydrogen of 

E the carboxyl group in the fatty acid is replaced by an 
4 amino group consisting of one atom of nitrogen and two 
J atoms of hydrogen (NHz2), in addition to the hydro- 
S carbon chain, the SOs group, and the hydrogen atom at 
i the end. Igepon T or Syntex T is a compound of this 
type and is produced by condensing oleic acid with 
_ aminoethane sulphonic acid and then neutralizing with 
s caustic soda. These reactions are shown at 8a and &b 

in Table II. Igepon T is similar in its reactions to Igepon 
A, except that its stability to acids and alkalis is better. 

The most recent method of averting the deficiencies of 
the carboxyl group involves its complete removal. This 
is accomplished by the conversion of the fatty acids into 
the corresponding alcohols by the introduction of hydro- 
gen under high pressure in the presence of suitable 
catalysts. For instance, oleic acid is converted into oley] 
alcohol, lauric acid into lauryl alcohol, and stearic acid 
into stearyl alcohol. A typical reaction is shown at 9 
in Table IT. 

Fatty alcohols are readily sulphonated and neutralized 
‘o produce the sulphonated fatty alcohols. These reac- 
tions are shown at 10a and 10b in Table IT. 

Commercially, the fatty alcohols are manufactured 
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Table 1. Fatty acids typical of those used in making wetting 
agents and detergents. 


Lauric acid == Ci: H2s COOH Oleic acid = Ci7 Hss COOH 
Palmitic acid = Cis Hs1 COOH Ricinoleic acid = Ci: Hs2 (OH)COOH 
Stearic acid = C17 Has COOH 


Table 11. Reactions involving manufacture and use of wetting 
agents and detergents. 


Saponification of fatty acid 
‘i Cr Has COO|H + OH|Na = Cir Has coo Na + H.,0 








Stearic acid + Caustic = Soap + Water 
soda 

Saponification of natural fat 
2. Cir Has COO } OH]Na )} { OH 
Cir Has COO } |Cs Hs + OH|Na } = 3Cir H 8 COO Na+ Cs Hs { OH 
Ci; Hss COO OHINa | {| OH 

Tallow + Caustic = Soap + Glycerin 
soda 


Reaction of soap in acid solution 
3. C17 Has COO|Na + CI}H = Ciz Hss COOH + NaCl 
Soap + ve = Stearicacid + Salt 
aci 


Reaction of soap in hard water 


4. 2Ci7 Has COO|INa + ChiCa = (CizHss COO)2Ca + 2NaCl 
Soap + Calcium = Calcium soap + Salt 
chloride 


i Sulphonation of fatty acid 
5a. Ciz Hs (OH) COOH + OSO; Hz: = Ciz Hs2 (OSO2 OH) COOH + H2O 


Ricinoleic acid + Sulphuric = Sulphuric acid ester of -+ Water 
acid ricinoleic acid 
5b. Ci Hs2 (OSO20H) COO|H + OH]Na = Ciz Hs2 (OSO:0H) CooNa + H20 
Sulphuric acid ester + Cuastic = Turkey Red Oil + Water 
of ricinoleic acid soda 


Condensation of fatty acid 
6. CizHs2 (OH)COOH + Ci7 Hs2 (OH)COOH = Ciz7 Hs2 (OH) COO Ci7 Hse COOH + H2O 
Ricinoleic acid -+ Rincinoleic acid = Polyricinoleic acid + Water 
Esterification of fatty acid 
7a. Cir Has COOH + HO}|CH: CH: SO3H = Ci7 Hs3s COO CH2 CH: 80;H + HO 


Oleic acid + Hydroethane = Oleic acid ester of hydroethane-+ Water 
Sulphonic acid sulphonic acid 


7b. Ciz H3s COOCH2CH2 SO;|H + OH|Na = Ci7 Hss COOCH2 CH2 SO; Na+ H:0 


Oleic acid ester of + Caustic = Igepon A + Water 
hyroethane sulphonic acid soda 





Amidation of fatty acid 
8a. Ci7 Hss COJ|OH +H|NHCH2 CH2 SO3H = Ciz Hss CONHCH2 CH: SO3H + H2O 


Oleic acid + Aminoethane = Oleic acid ester of amizoethane-+ Water 
sulphonic acid sulphonic acid 


8b. Ciz Hass CONHCH2 CH2 SO3|H+ OH|Na = Ci7 Has CONHCH2 CH2 SO; Na + H20 





Oleic acid ester of aminoethane + Caustic = Igepon T + Water 
sulphonic acid soda 
Hydrogenation of fatty acid 
9. Ci; Hss COOH + 2H2 = 17 Has CH2 OH + H20 
Oleic acid + Hydrogen = Oley] alcohol + Water 
Sulphonation of fatty alcohol 
10a. C17 HssCH2OH + OSO3H2 = Ci7Hss CH2SO;30H + H:20 


Oleyl alcohol + Sulphuric = Sulphuric acid ester of + Water 


acid oleyl alcohol 
10b. Ci7 Hss CH2 SOsO}H + OH|Na = Ciz Hss CH2 SO;0 Na + H20 
Sulphuric acid ester + Caustic= Sulphonated fatty + Water 
of oley! alcohol soda alcohel 








from suitable animal and vegetable oils and fats; con- 
sequently the result is a mixture of alcohols. Sulphonation 
of the fatty alcohols made from coconut oil yields a type 
of product of which Gardinol WA is the best known; 
alcohols obtained from tallow produce a product of the 
type of Gardinol CA. 

Due to the complete elimination of the carboxyl group, 
the sulphonated fatty alcohols as a class possess good 
lathering and wetting properties, both in water and in 
acid solutions. Their solutions are soluble in alkaline 
solutions, even under pressure. They are neutral in re- 
action and do not cause rancid odors if allowed to remain 
in processed materials. Solutions of the sulphonated 
fatty alcohols give no precipitation in hard water at tem- 
peratures ordinarily used in scouring, as their calcium 
and magnesium salts, unlike those of soap, are soluble. 

No attempt has been made to mention all of the new 
wetting agents or to discuss the theory of wetting-out 
and detergent action. It is believed, however, that enough 
has been said about some of the more important com- 
pounds to show the reason for the characteristic behavior 
of each under various plant conditions. 
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5 YEARS OF SANFORIZING 


Aggressive merchandising key to 


rapidly growing use of pre-shrunk fabrics 


URING and soon after the World War a marked 

change took place in men’s wearing apparel. 

Shirts with starched and semi-soft, white, detach- 
able collars gave way to collar-attached and matching 
detached-collar shifts. Mercerized English poplin and 
American broadcloth became the most popular shirting 
fabrics. Broadcloth, during dyeing and finishing, was 
stretched, often excessively. For this reason, shirts were 
cut oversize; a Size 15 collar-attached shirt was made 
with a collar measuring 154 to 152 in. when new; sleeves 
marked 34 in. measured 35 in. When the shirt was laun- 
dered, the collar shrunk to 143 in. or less; the sleeve, to 
33 in. or less. The long and short of it was that the 
shirt was a misfit, both when new and after laundering. 

A number of finishers of shirting fabrics endeavored 
with more or less success to devise pre-shrinking treat- 
ments which would minimize this difficulty. These treat- 
ments for the most part utilized water as the shrinking 
medium. In Troy, N. Y., Sanford L. Cluett, vice-presi- 
dent of Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., decided that the 
effect of mechanical stretching of fabrics during weaving 
and finishing could be corrected by mechanically causing 
the fabric to return to what would be a normal position 
of the fibers and yarns when washed. A few days after 
arriving at this conclusion, Mr. Cluett had running a 
small machine which pre-shrunk fabrics to such an extent 
that they did not shrink further upon being laundered. 
A larger model operating on the same principles was 
built, and for a year all fabrics going into Arrow shirts 
were pre-shrunk by this process without making it 
known to the public. Garments were sold in large quan- 
tities, cut to size dimensions as marked without any 
allowance for fabric shrinkage. Complaints because of 
shrinkage became nil. The shirts fit when new and did 
not shrink throughout the life of the garment. 

After some consideration as to whether or not to con- 
fine the process for use on its own products, the company 
decided to offer it to the textile industry under license. 
The first equipment was installed by a commercial fin- 
isher in December, 1930. 

In the next three years 400,000,000 yd. of fabrics were 
Sanforized. Today there are 76 machines in operation 
in 47 plants in this country, which are expected to turn 
out at least 250,000,000 yd. in 1935. Originally devised 
for application to shirtings, the process is now utilized 
in the finishing of ginghams, muslins, voiles, and other 
dress goods; gabardines, seersuckers, and linens for 
men’s slacks and summer suit- 
ings; uniform cloths of various 
constructions; damasks, crashes, 
and cretonnes for slip covers and 
draperies; sailcloth and denims 
for play suits and work clothes; 
flannelette for pajamas ; millinery 
and glove fabrics; in brief, prac- 
tically all types of cotton and 
linen wash goods. 

It was some 40 years after John 





Mercer made his notable discovery that the process named 
after him became commercially important and the word 
‘“‘mercerizing” was adopted into our language. How has it 
happened, then, that in the five years since Sanford 
Cluett first announced his discovery, the process bearing 
has name has come into widespread use in the United 
States, Canada, and Europe, and the term “Sanforizing” 
has already become a part of our daily speech? The 
answer to this question is not difficult. 

The reason for the almost phenomenal success of the 
Saniorizing process is two-fold. First, in the phraseology 
of the Patent Office, Mr. Cluett made a “useful and novel 
invention.” Second, Cluett, Peabody & Co. have mer- 
chandised the process with a vigor, and to a degree, 
which is unparalleled in the history of the textile finish- 
ing industry. 

The technical details of this pre-shrinking process as it 
was carried out originally are well known to most of our 
readers. It is necessary, therefore, only to give a brief 
resumé of the more important points and to note the 
more recent developments. At the start the equipment 
used in the Sanforizing process was designed to subject 
the fabrics to a cross-wise tension and thus remove the 
tendency to warp shrinkage. Pre-shrinkage was accom- 
plished on a pin-chain tenter by entering the fabric 
through a differential feeding pad which fed the goods 
onto the tenter at a speed which was greater than the 
tenter speed by an amount equal to the desired shrinkage 
of the material. The fabric was then subjected to a spray 
of moisture, steamed, and stretched crosswise as it passed 
down the tenter frame. This straightened the filling 
threads, caused the warp threads to rise and fall over the 
filling, and thus pre-shrunk the goods to the desired 
length. Several months later a filling-shrinkage unit was 
added, together with a special type of Palmer calender 
fitted with electrically heated shoes and designed to give 
a final shrinkage to the fabric and to impart a desirable 
lustrous appearance. Later a second Palmer machine 
was added, and about a year ago it was found that the 
pin tenter could be dispensed with entirely, a short clip 
tenter placed between the two Palmers enabling accurate 
control of width. Coincidently with this metamorphosis 
of the process, each of the three companies licensed to 
build Sanforizing equipment has made a number of 
structural improvements in the machines. 

About eighteen months ago Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
entered into a reciprocal arrangement with the Bradford 
Dyeing Association, of England, under which the former 
company has obtained exclusive rights in the United 
States to the Wrigmel pre-shrinking process controlled 
by the English organization. In all, there are now about 
300 patents covering the processes, products, and equip- 
ment pertaining to Sanforizing. 

Soon after it decided to license the process for com- 
mercial use, Cluett, Peabody & Co. established a San- 
forizing division to handle all promotional work, details 
regarding licensing, and other matters concerning this 
phase of the company’s activities. The drive began to 
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make this country Sanforized-Shrunk conscious. If a 
man knows that he can buy a shirt which will fit per- 
fectly from the first day it is worn until the day it is 
discarded, he will insist upon getting that shirt. If a 
r woman knows that she can purchase wash dresses for 
herself or play suits for her children which will not 
shrink at the first laundering, she is not going to be satis- 
fied with anything different. It was not necessary, there- 
fore, to create a consumer demand for garments made 
from fabrics which will not shrink; but it was necessary 

to tell the world that such garments could be obtained. 
\ccordingly an extensive advertising campaign was 
tarted, consumer publications, such as the Saturday 
“vening Post, Time, Collier's, Liberty,.The New Yorker, 
: ind The American Weekly, being the media employed. 
in 1931, 131,000,000 advertisements of Sanforized fab- 
rics appeared. This year complete advertising schedules 
vill appear in 26 magazines reaching 25,000,000 Amer- 

ican homes. 

In addition to this consumer advertising, no opportu- 
ty has been lost to point out the advantages of Sanfor- 
' ed-Shrunk fabrics to garment manufacturers, con- 
erters, wholesalers, and retailers. Publicity directed to 
hese groups has been divided largely between trade- 
iper and direct-mail advertising. Moving pictures have 
en made showing how the process is carried out and 
iphasizing the appeal and repeat-sales value of gar- 
ents made from pre-shrunk fabrics. The purpose of 


‘ ese “movies” is primarily to give the retail salespeople 

aoe ear understanding of the process and to aid them in 
f ee : ¢ . 

; creasing their sales of washables. Many retail stores 

. e now featuring the fact that they are offering gar- 

j a ‘nts and accessories made from Sanforized-Shrunk 


rics. An example is a 24-page gravure section of 
f the New York Sunday newspapers last month 
ihlicizing fabrics which will not shrink and carrying 
ivertisements of some 25 or 30 stores which sell mer- 
ndise of this type. 
\n important part of the program has been the estab- 
ent of standards for the shrinkability of cotton fab- 
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rics, together with tests to determine the percentage of 
shrinkage on laundering. Various technical organiza- 
tions have cooperated in this phase of the work, and such 
standards and tests have been set up by the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards and by several scientific and trade associa- 
tions. Under the terms of the license agreement between 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. and the finishers who are using 
the process only those fabrics which pass the tests can be 
laberel “Sanforized-Shrunk.” Not only is each lot of 
textiles subjected to these tests, but frequent checks are 
made by buying over the counter fabrics carrying the 
label and testing them for shrinkage. All of this is to 
safeguard the customer and, at the same time, to uphold 
her confidence in the label. 

Recently the company has undertaken the sponsorship 
of a nation-wide educational program on the serviceabil- 
ity of cotton and linen fabrics generally, and shrinkage 
in particular. <A textiles education bureau has been 
formed, which is issuing information on various phases 
of fabric serviceability to such groups as converters, 
wholesalers, retailers, teachers and students of home 
economics, members of the American Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and of the 4H Clubs, and schools giving 
training in retailing, merchandising, store service, and 
marketing. One of the latest bulletins issued by this 
bureau is a chart listing the amount of shrinkage in 
length and width of practically all types of cotton and 
linen fabrics sold in the leading retail stores. 

It is impossible to write the story of the first five years 
of Sanforizing without making it seem like a eulogy. 
Our intent, however, is not so much to eulogize as to 
record how one company developed a new finish which 
filled a real need and, in an almost increditably short 
space of time, has created so great a consumer demand 
that it is now accepted as the standard finish on a wide 
variety of fabrics. The methods followed by Cluett, 
Peabody & Co. to popularize the Sanforized-Shrunk fin- 
ish can be applied, in principle at least, in the case of other 
new finishes which add to the desirability of serviceability 
of textiles. 
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FLUORESCENCE 


ANALYSIS 


Simple and rapid technique 1s finding 
many applications in textile industry 


By Karl M. Herstein 


Consulting Chemist, New York 


E are all familiar with the fact that many mate- 

rials when subjected to strong light thereafter 

emit light themselves when observed in dark- 
ness. Sulphides of calcium, barium, and strontium, for 
example, exhibit this phenomenon of luminescence. It 
is not so widely recognized that many more materials 
have the property of changing invisible radiation of short 
wave length—so-called ultra-violet light—into visible 
light. The visible light produced by fluorescence, as this 
second phenomenon is known, is characteristically col- 
ored, depending upon the material irradiated and the 
wave length of the exciting medium. Fluorescence an- 
alysis consists essentially of the examination of materials 
in ultra-violet light. Although this method of analysis 
is still in its infancy, it has already found a number of 
useful applications in the textile industry. 

It would easily be possible to consume much more 
space than the present article affords in explaining only 
the scientific foundation on which fluorescence rests. 
For its application, however, nothing more is needed than 
a source of ultra-violet radiation and a sufficient range 
of standard materials for comparison. Bright sunlight, 
for example, contains enough ultra-violet to produce 
fluorescence in some materials. However, for the sake 
of greater reliability and intensity, a mercury-vapor lamp 
or an iron or carbon arc is to be preferred. The obser- 
vation of the fluorescence requires that other sources of 
visible light be excluded. 

Observation may be direct, by a microscope, or by 
some form of spectroscope or spectrophotometer. If the 
last is used, the results obtained may be quantitative in 
nature. Generally, in the textile industry, qualitative 
comparisons will become approximately quantitative 
when sufficient comparison standards are available and 
sufficient experience has been amassed on which to base 
accurate judgments. 

In any case, certain precautions must be observed in 
the employment of this technique. The major ones are 
the following : 

1. Don’t decide too hastily. 

2. Protect the eyes and skin from exposure to ultra- 
violet rays. 

3. The walls of the room in which observations are 
made, as well as its furnishings, must be non-fluorescent. 

4. The sample container must be non-fluorescent. 

The need for further precautions, such as care of and 
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Operator examining raw 
cotton under ultra-vio- 
let light. Insert shows 
mercury-vapor lamp re- 
moved from cabinet. 


Nanovie Chemical & Mfg. Co. 


regulation of the intensity of the light source, will readily 
appear to the user as his experience progresses. 

A simple piece of apparatus suitable for use in making 
fluorescent analyses is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. It consists essentially of a mercury-vapor lamp 
equipped with filters to exclude visible and to pass ultra- 
violet light, a cabinet, and a cloth shield to shut out ex- 
traneous light from the room. The apparatus can be 
plugged into any electric lighting circuit. 

It must be emphasized that fluorescence analysis as 
applied to textiles is essentially comparative. Two sam- 
ples of material purporting to be the same may show 
entirely different fluorescence colors. The difference 
may indicate some feature of major importance, but it 
may also be due only to the relative ages of the samples. 
Only experience can be a safe guide in the interpreta- 
tion. On the other hand, if a piece of apparently uni- 
form gray cotton goods, for example, shows occasional 
bright fluorescent spots, further examination is certainly 
indicated to determine the cause. Such spots may be 
due to fermentation of warp sizing materials, mildew, or 
mineral oi] stains with iron inclusions, etc. Muir (Jx. 
Chem. 1928, 8, 348) says that stains due to fermentation 
of warp sizes will fluoresce a brilliant white in large 
areas; mildew stains, small spots of yellow, blue, or 
white ; mineral oil stains, plain yellow. 

There follow a few fields in which fluorescence anal- 
ysis has been proved of value. These are merely broadly 
sketched, because with a new tool, such as this, addi- 
tional applications will be found by each user, and also 
because there are not available sufficient data by which all 
observations can be classified and each given its definite 
and final interpretation. In fact, since the method is 
comparative, it is doubtful if such inclusive data will 
ever be compiled. However, the paragraphs following 
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and is being used. 


table below. 
Cellulose acetate 
Cuprammonium 
Nitrocellulose 
Viscose 

| 


} made. 





will serve to indicate how fluorescence analysis may be 


The various types of synthetic yarns can usually be 
identified by their fluorescence colors as shown in the 


Blue-violet. 
Violet and white. 
Pale pink. 
Gold and violet. 


(he examination of other fibers will usually also lead to 
| knowledge of their nature when proper comparisons are 


It has been indicated above that the examination of 
cotton piece goods by ultra-violet radiation may disclose 
important defects which are invisible on ordinary exam- 


ination. 


Sampson (Am. Dyest. Rep. 1935, 24, 8) lists 
f certain other defects which can often be detected. 


These 


include oxycellulose, metallic resists, scruff marks, lime 


pots, dead or unripe fibers, and water spots. 


He also 


tates that the most common preservatives are recog- 
izable, boric acid giving a yellow-brown fluorescence ; 
venzoic acid, blue; and salicylic acid, violet. These colors 
re more prominent in the case of the alkali salts. 


‘ Pigments and waxes on finished goods have charac- 
2 teristic colors as follows: 
‘= Chalk Medium to reddish-brown 

‘ Kaolin Red-violet 

; Dull violet 


: Tale. 

= Titanium oxide 
Ultramarine 
Magnesium carbonate 
ag (eresine 
ae Yell 





OW ceresine 
Carnauba wax 


Bees-wax 


Deep reddish blue 
Dark blue-violet 
Violet 

Whitish 

Dull sandy brown 
Bright yellow 
Brownish yellow 
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SOME of the uses to which fluo- 
rescence analysis has been put are 
for distinguishing between perox- 
ide-bleached and natural-blonde 
hair, poisonous and edible mush- 
rooms, artificial and real sap- 
phires, and imitation and genuine 
Camenbert cheese. Invisible ink 
is made visible by ultra-violet 
light. Babies in a Chicago hos- 
pital are “sun-burned” with an 
identification mark which can- 
not be seen in ordinary daylight, 
but becomes evident under ultra- 
violet rays. The accompanying 
article outlines a number of ap- 
plications which are of more prac- 
tical interest to the textile man. 


Examination of silk piece goods has been 
found useful to detect the presence of and 
to identify metallic weighting agents, such 
as lead, tin, etc., and organic loaders, such 
as tanning extracts, glucose, etc. In many 
cases uneven dyeing will be shown more 
readily by variations in the intensity of the 
fluorescence than by ordinary examination. 
Printed goods will in a similar way show up 
their defects, if any, and the observations made will 
often guide an experienced operator directly to their 
causes. 

Examination of wool goods may be made for the pur- 
pose of detecting damage or stains, to determine and 
identify the kind and amount of oil in the stock, or even 
to distinguish between wool and cotton on the one hand, 
and camel’s hair and wool on the other. A number of 
dyes have been suggested to make more observable the 
damage in wool; Calcomine Red 10B, as suggested by 
Sampson, when applied in a boiling 1% solution may be 
chosen as one which gives most excellent differentiation. 
With this dye, undamaged wools show no change; me- 
chanical damage, pink; alkali damage, yellowish pink; 
and acid damage, bluish pink. Various natural stains, 
such as urine and albumin, are also readily detected by 
this method. 

Fluorescence of either mineral or vegetable oils, par- 
ticularly when observed with a spectroscope, will give 
valuable data not otherwise readily obtainable. For 
example, a tendency for some lots of mineral oil to gum 
is shown by a greenish yellow fluorescence. The grades 
of olive oil or adulterations, if in excess of 5 to 15%, 
are readily detectable, provided comparison standards are 
available. Sulphonated oils also have their characteris- 
tic colors which may yield important information. 

Fluorescence analysis offers the textile chemist and 
others a new and useful tool for the examination of 
materials. Its advantages are that it can be applied 
easily and rapidly, and without consuming the sample. 
Its main disadvantage is that the user must continually 
compare to be sure of his ground, and he needs many 
samples of known composition for the comparison. In 
the writer’s opinion the disadvantage presents no real 
handicap, while the advantages represent real gains. 
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Present campaign to end stream pollution 


is focusing attention of textile engineer on 


TRADE-WASTE DISPOSAL 


EGISLATION now being sought to extend the present 
Federal control of navigable rivers to include all 
tributaries of such rivers has brought the subject 

of trade-waste disposal to the forefront. Since in many 
cases textile wastes are highly objectionable in small 
streams, the purification of these wastes is being particu- 
larly stressed in the present campaign against stream pollu- 
tion. In recent years more or less thought has been given 
to the disposal of textile waste liquors; but it is probable 
that greater attention must be paid to this problem in the 
near future. It appears well worth while, therefore, to 
consider what has been done thus far in various branches 
of the industry. 

In many instances there is no attempt at purification, 
the wastes being discharged into a stream or sewer. If 
the mill is at tidewater or on a large river, pollution is 
minimized by the resultant dilution. If the plant is on a 
small stream, the effects of the pollution are more objec- 
tionable. However, if the mill is on a small stream which 
discharges into a nearby larger river, and adequate sewer- 
age is available, the wastes can be discharged into a sewer, 
which in turn discharges into the larger river; thus the 
smaller stream is not polluted. In the case of plants which 
treat their wastes, discharge of the purified liquors offers 
no special problem, since these can be turned into the 
stream. On the other hand, the disposal of the sludge 
which is one of the products of the purification process is 
not always an easy matter. If waste land is available, 
such sludge can be spread thereon, in the wet state as it 
comes from clarifiers, as a deposit scraped from the top 
of gravity filters, or as a cake from filter presses. In 
most cases the material rapidly shrinks in volume and 
readily unites with the land. If no such waste areas are 
available, the disposal of the sludge becomes a trouble- 
some problem. 

Textile wastes are varied in composition. From woolen 
and worsted mills come wool grease ; from cotton finishing 
plants come fats, waxes, and resins; from silk dyehouses 
come albuminous matter and tin salts. Dyes, soaps, 
starches, gums, various acids and alkalis, and chromium 
compounds are but a few of the impurities commonly 
found in the waste liquors from plants of different types. 
Each mill offers its own special problems, which must 
be studied carefully. However, the greatest difficulty 
which arises in the purification of textile wastes in a large 
plant is due, perhaps, to the tremendous volume of liquors 
to be treated—a volume that requires large storage-tank 
capacity, which, in turn, demands considerable ground 
area. 

Waste liquors may be either dilute or concentrated. 
When dye kettles and scouring machines are first emptied, 
the liquors run high in color, various chemicals, and soap. 
This first discharge is followed by a large volume of wash 
water which is constantly lessening in pollution contents 
until the effluent is clear and clean. If the highly concen- 
trated wastes could be kept separate, and only these treated, 
purification problems would be far simpler. As 





a rule, 


however, such separation is impractical. In some in- 
stances wastes from one process will serve to neutralize, in 
part at least, those from other processes. In other cases, 
the various processes are carried out in different parts 
of the plant, and the wastes cannot conveniently be brought 
together. 

Practically all systems of treatment are based on the 
formation in the liquor of a flocculent precipitate which— 
as it slowly settles in large storage basins or tanks—col- 
lects and carries down with it the suspended impurities. 
The chemicals added to form these precipitates include 
copperas, alum, and lime. In many instances, if the acidity 
of the liquors is neutralized with lime, the impurities will 
be precipitated without the addition of other chemicals. 
Concentrated color is often difficult to remove to the de- 
sired standard, but when the liquors are diluted, the color 
can be eliminated, although the volume of the wastes to 
be treated may increase to the extent that clarification 
expense will be high. In some cases the color in con- 
centrated dyebaths is partly destroyed by chemicals before 
the liquor is subjected to treatment. 

It is generally agreed that the requirements of a satis- 
factory effluent are that it should be neutral, having a pH 
value of 6 to 8.5; it should have a color value less than 
100—the nearer white the better; it should be free from 
suspended matter; and it should have an oxygen content 
sufficient to sustain plant and animal life. 

The usual type of clarification equipment consists of 
large tanks or basins into which at one side the waste 
liquors are slowly discharged. The necessary chemicals 
are added continuously in the proper portions as the liquor 
enters, the flocculent precipitate forms and settles slowly 
to the bottom, while at the top on the side farthest from 
the entering point the presumably clear effluent makes its 
exit. Such a system requires a fairly slow movement of 
water, and this in turn means that in large plants the 
total tank capacity must be great. In circular tanks the 
sludge falls to a conical shaped bottom, where revolving 
scraper blades force it to a central sump from which it is 
removed by pump suction. The more modern form of 
clarifier is of the traction type, in which the tank is of 
rectangular form with a straight-line scraper movement. 
Surface skimmers remove any scum that comes to the 
surface. The sludge after removal can be flowed over 
waste land, concentrated by passing through gravity filter 
beds, or collected as a cake in filter presses. 

Wool-scouring wastes are notoriously objectionable by 
reason of the large amounts of wool grease, potassium 
salts, and organic matter in solution or suspension. Pres- 
ence of wool grease serves to complicate any treatment 
process, since the grease forms an emulsion with the 
water. Precipitation is retarded, larger amounts of chemi- 
cals are required, and the resultant sludge retains a much 
greater quantity of water than if the grease were not 
present. For the latter reason, the sludge is more diffi- 
cult to press if that method of disposal is employed. 

In some plants where wool-washing wastes are treated, 
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the liquors first are allowed to stand until much of the 
suspended matter separates, the liquors are then put 
through high-speed centrifuges, and a grease of excellent 
quality is recovered. In other plants the wastes first 
are put through the ordinary form of centrifugal extractor 
to remove the dirt and suspended matter, and the grease 
is then recovered in high-speed centrifugal equipment. 
Since potassium and sodium salts are soluble, it is difficult 
to remove them by any form of precipitation treatment, 
and, while the effluent may be clear, it will contain these 
substances in solution. 

During the war several plants, after recovering the 
grease from the first-bowl liquors of wool washing ma- 
chines, passed the liquors through triple or quadruple 
evaporators, thus concentrating them to a high degree. 
This concentrate was then roasted in rotary furnaces to 
a form of black ash which ran high in potash. In normal 
times, however, the cost of potash does not warrant the 
expense incurred by this process. 

Experimental plants have been installed in the South, 
notably at Greensboro, N. C., under authority of the Tex- 
tile Foundation, to work out the best methods for puri- 
fication of textile wastes. It has been determined that lime 
in the proportion of 5.9 Ib. to 1000 gal. of effluent is the 
best precipitant for color wastes, and that the amount of 
lime required is lessened by the recirculation of the pre- 
cipitated sludge. 

Indigo wastes have been found to respond well to the 
copperas-lime treatment, with alum as a second choice. 
Wastes from sulphur dyes are best treated with sulphuric, 
hydrochloric, or nitric acid; the resultant effluent mixed 
with alkaline wastes ; and then the whole treated with alum. 
The color of the clarified effluent however will run higher 
than that from other classes of dyes. 

A woolen plant in New England which treats its fin- 
ishing wastes before discharging them into the river first 
removes the flocks by traveling screens, then adds acid 
or alkali as required to keep the wastes neutral, and lastly 
alum to cause a sludge formation. The wastes are then 
passed through sand filters where they are further sub- 
jected to the action of certain bacterial cultures supplied 
by the State. 

\ knitting mill in Ilinois, which is using soap and soda 
ash for scouring rayon fabrics containing large quantities 
of mineral oil, treats the waste liquors from the scouring 


operation with a solution containing 30 grains of copperas 
and 36 grains of lime per gallon. Dyehouse waste is 
mixed with the town sewage in the proportion of 3 parts 
to 2 for treatment in the town’s activated-sludge plant. 

In a plant in New Jersey where silk-weighting opera- 
tions are carried out, the tin liquors are treated for the 
purpose of recovering the tin salts for re-use. Lime is 
used to netralize the acid, whereupon the tin is precipitated 
as hydrate and oxide. The resultant sludge, which con- 
tains 95% water, is sprayed through high-speed centrif- 
ugal atomizers into a hot-air chamber where the moisture 
content is reduced to 10% and the dry tin salts drop to 
the floor of the chamber where they are collected for 
further use. 

In general, however, not much encouragement can be 
offered at present as to the profitable recovery of usable 
or salable materials from the wastes, particularly where 
the wastes are of a mixed nature, although further studies 
may bring favorable developments in this line. Wool 
grease and tin salts are products that can thus be recovered. 
If soap liquors can be handled separately, it is possible 
to treat them with copperas, precipitating an iron soap, 
which by further treatment with sulphuric acid can pro- 
duce free fatty acids and ferrous sulphate. The fatty acids 
can be used in making new soaps and the copperas recov- 
ered for further use. 

As an indication of the extent to which this matter of 
the stopping of river pollution is being carried in New 
England, it is interesting to note that requests have been 
made to the Federal government to constitute a Merrimack 
Valley Authority, whose function would be to construct 
a trunk sewer from the southern part of New Hampshire, 
extending along the Merrimack River to the sea at New- 
buryport. This sewer would collect all industrial and 
domestic wastes now discharged into the river. Some 
$40,000,000 is mentioned as the sum necessary for this 
work. [Even such a plan has its critics. The residents of 
Newburyport and the neighboring coast towns raise the 
objection that by reason of the enormous amount of 
sewage which would be discharged at the coast, the in- 
coming of the tide would foul the harbor and bathing 
beaches. 

The subject of waste disposal is one of great magnitude 
and importance, and one which merits long and serious 
consideration by all textile engineers. 
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RAYON DYES... 


Use of selected direct colors facilitates 
production of level shades on viscose 


UE TO the difficulties encountered in tne pro- 

duction of level shades on viscose, particularly if 

the rayon itself varies at all in its physical or chemi- 
cal properties, considerable research has been conducted 
on this subject. Various tests have been devised for de- 
termining what colors will give the most uniform dyeings, 
and in recent years several manufacturers have developed 
special dyes for viscose rayon. 

Unfortunately not all of the level-dyeing colors are 
characterized by the best fastness properties, especially 
to light; also the range of level-dyeing colors is not yet 
wholly complete; for these reasons, when fastness to a 
particular destructive agency is the prime requisite, it is 
sometimes necessary to employ dyes from the regular 
cotton range, even at the risk of uneven shades. On 
the other hand, the level-dyeing colors often can be 
used to advantage. It is believed, therefore, that the 
accompanying tables of even-dyeing direct dyes will be 
of considerable value to the rayon dyer. The latest 
“Year Book” of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists has been used to identify domestic 
dyes with their foreign prototypes. Dyes produced 
by domestic manufacturers are marked with an asterick. 


Dyes listed in Table I are those having foreign 
prototypes and generally agreed upon by the various 
dye manufacturers as being level-dyeing colors. Dyes 
listed in Table II are recommended by their manufac- 
turers as level-dyeing colors; each dye is available from 
only one company in this country, and—with few ex- 
ceptions—has no prototype; dyes developed especially 
for application to rayon are included in Table II. Dyes 
listed in Table III are those having foreign prototypes 
and recommended by two or more manufacturers as 
level-dyeing colors, but not generally agreed upon by 
all of the dye manufacturers. Not included in any of 
the tables are about 20 dyes having known prototypes 
which were indicated as level-dyeing only by one manu- 
facturer. 

ABBREVIATIONS of manufacturers’ names are as follows: AAP, 
American Aniline Products, Inc.; AL, Althouse Chemical Co. ; 
C, Ciba Co., Inc.; CCC, Calco Chemical Co., Inc.; CCW, Cincin- 
nati Chemical Works, Inc.; CDC, Chemical & Dye Corp. ; co, 
Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co.; DCA, Dyestuffs Corp. of 
America; DuP, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.; FHC, Foster- 
Heaton Co.; G, General Dyestuff Corp.; GC, Geigy Co., Inc., 
HM, Heller & Merz Co.; JC, John Campbell & Co.; NAC, Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Co., Inec.; NCC, Noil Chemical & 
Color Works, Inc.; PDC, Poughkeepsie Dyestuff Corp.; PhC, 


Pharma-Chemical Corp.; S, Sandoz Chemical Works; SA, Somer- 
set Althouse Chemical Co.; U, United Chemical Products Corp. ; 











TABLE I—Dyes having known prototypes and generally agreed upon as being level dye- 


ing on rayon. 


Yellows 


Benzo Fast Yellow 5GL—346 
*Caleodur Yellow 4GL (CCC) 
Chlorantine Fast Yellow 5GL (C) 
*Pontamine Fast Yellow 5GL (DuP) 
*Pyrazol Fast Yellow 5GL (S) 
*Solamidine Yellow 4GLN (JC) 
*Solantine Yellow 4GL (NAC) 
Chlorantine Fast Yellow 4GL—Pr. 31 
*Dianol Fast Yellow 4GL (DCA) 
*Pontamine Fast Yellow 4GL (DuP) 
*Pyrazol Fast Yellow 4GL (S) 
Chlorazol Yellow 5GK—546 
*Dianol Fast Yellow 5GX (DCA) 
*Solamidine Yellow 5GL (JC) 
*Solantine Yellow 4GL (NAC) 
Chrysophenine—365 
*Amanil Chrysophenine G (AAP) 
*Apomine Fast Yellow 2G (PDC) 
*Calcomine Brilliant Yellow C (CCC) 
*Chrysophenine ESN (HM) 
*Chrysophenine G (DCA) 
*Diphenyl Chrysoine 3G (GC) 
*Erie Yellow Y (NAC) 
*Pontamine Yellow CH (DuP) 
Primuline—812 
*Calcomine Scarlet PRD (CCC) 
Polychromine A (GC) 
*Primuline (CCW) (DuP) 
*Primuline NAC (NAC) 
*Primuline 3XN (DCA) 
*Primuline 6X (PCC) 
*Pyrazol Vast Yellow RL (S) 
*Pyrazol Fast Yellow RSW (S) 





Blacks 


Chlorazol Fast Black BK—Pr. 17 
*Amanil Fast Black L (AAP) 
*Benzo Fast Black LA (G) 
*Calcodur Gray L (CCC) 

*Direct Fast Black LT (SA) 
*Pontamine Fast Black L (DuP) 
*Solantine Black L (NAC) 

Direct Black EW Ex.—581 
*Amanil Black GL Ex. (AAP) 
*Amidine Black Ex. (JC) 


ee CN 
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*Produced by domestic manufacturer. 


*Apomine Black E Ex. (PDC) 
*Calcomine Black G (CCC) 

*Dianol Black EBN (DCA) 

*Direct Black E (NCC) (CCW) 
*Direct Black EU (U) 

*Direct Black SGN (HM) 

*Direct Deep Black EA Ex. (G) 

*Erie Black B Ex. (NAC) 

*Pontamine Black E (DuP) 

*Trianol Direct Fast Black B Ex. (CO) 


Direct Deep Black RW—582 


*Amanil Black RR (AAP) 
*Amidine Black RBN (JC) 
*Amidine Black WF (JC) 
*Apomine Black (PDC) 
*Calcomine Black R Ex. (CCC) 
*Chlorazol Black LFS (DCA) 
*Direct Black CW (NCC) 
*Direct Black W (CCW) 
*Direct Deep Black EWA Ex. (G) 
*Erie Black RB Ex. (NAC) 
*Pontamine Black RX (DuP) 


Reds 


Benzo Rhoduline Red B—Pr. 24 


*Dianol Fast Pink G (DCA) 
*Pontamine Fast Pink G (DuP) 


Chlorazol Fast Red KS—278 


*Amanil Fast Red 8BL (AAP) 
*Amidine Fast Red 8BL (JC) 
*Calcodur Red 8BL (CCC) 
Chlorantine Fast Red 5BL (C) 
Dianol Fast Red K (DCA) 
*Direct Fast Red 8BL (NCC) 
*Direct Fast Scarlet 9B (HM) 
*Fastusol Red 4BA (G) 
*Pontamine Fast Red 8BL (DuP) 
*Solantine Red 8BL (NAC) 


Diamine Fast Red F—419 


*Amanil Fast Red FC (AAP) 

*Amidine Fast Red F Ex. (JC) 
*Apomine Fast Red F (PDC) 
*Calcomine Red F (CCC) 

*Diamine Fast Red FC (G) 

*Dianol Fast Red FD (DCA) 

Diphenyl Fast Red B (CC) 

*Direct Fast Red F (CCW) (NCC) (U) 
*Erie Fast Red FD (NAC) 


Y, Young Aniline Works. 


*Paranol Direct Red FC (CDG) 
*Pontamine Fast Red F (DuP) 
*Trianol Direct Fast Red F (CO) 
Diamine Scarlet B—382 
*Amanil Fast Scarlet B (AAP) 
Amidine Fast Scarlet BN (JC) 
*Chloramine Red B (CCW) 
*Calcomine Scarlet B (CCC) 
*Diamine Scarlet BA (G) 
*Dianol Fast Scarlet B (DCA) 
*Direct Fast Scarlet B (NCC) 
*Direct Fast Scarlet 4B (HM) 
*Erie Scarlet B (NAC) 
*Pontamine Scarlet B (DuP) 
Rosophenine 10B—225 
*Calcomine Red SG 
*Dianol Pink 2B (DCA) 
*Pontamine Scarlet 6BX 


Bordeaux and Garnets 


Diamine Bordeaux B—Pr. 38 
*Amanil Bordeaux B (AAP) 
*Chloramine Garnet R (S) 
*Krie Bordeaux B (NAC) 


Oranges 


Benzo Orange R—415 . 
*Benzo Orange R (CCW) (G) 
*Congo Orange RST (DCA) 
*Direct Orange AR (U) 
*Pontamine Orange R (DuP) 
*Pyrazol Orange R (S) 

*Trianol Direct Orange R (CO) 

Chlorazol Orange POS—653 
*Amanil Fast Orange GLZ (AAP) 
Pyrazol Orange G (S) 
*Pyrazolon Fast Orange G (PhC) 

Trisulphon Brown 2G—5T77 
*Calcomine Brown 2GT (CCC) 
*Solamidine Brown 2G (JC) 


Violets 


Chlorazol Fast Helio 2RK—319 
*Calcodur Blue RL (CCC) 
Chlorazol Fast Helio BKS (DCA) 
*Pontamine Fast Heliotrope B (DuP) 
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TABLE Il—Dyes, including those developed especially for rayon, recommended by their 
manufacturers as level dyeing; each dye available from only one company in this coun- 


try and, with few exceptions, without foreign prototype. 


Yellows 


*Apomine Fast Yellow 4GL (PDC) 
y *Benzo Viscose Yellow 5GL (G) 
rl Benzo Viscose Yellow GGL (G) 
3 *Dianol Fast Yellow RL (DCA) 
Diphenyl Pure Yellow 5G (GC) 


Blacks 


*Apomine Fast Black L (PDC) 
Artificial Silk Black G (GC) 
Artificial Silk Black R (G) 
Benzo Viscose Grey 5B (G) 
Cotton Black 3G—Pr. 35 

*Calcomine Black 3G (CCC) 
Dianol Diazo Black SD (DCA) 

*Dianol Fast Black DLN (DCA) 

*Diazo Fast Black D (S) 
Diphenyl Deep Black VN (GC) 
Diphenyl Fast Black L (GC)—345 
*Erie Fast Grey M (NAC) 

Icyl Blue Black 6BS (DCA) 

*Pyrazol Fast Black L (S) 
*Pyrazol Fast Black RCW (S) 
*Rayon Black B (DuP) 

Rigan Grey G (C) 

Rigan Grey RL (C) 

*Solamidine Black L (JC) 

Visco Black N (8S) 

*Viscoform Black G (S) 

Viscose Black GN (C) 

Viscose Direct Black BD (DCA) 


Blues 
*Apomine Sky Blue G (PDC) 
Benzo Viscose Blue 3GFL (G) 
Benzo Viscose Blue BR (G) 
Caleomine Navy R (CCC) 
Chloramine Copper Blue 3G (S) 
Chloramine Blue HW—591 (S) 
Dianol Diazo Blue BR (DCA) 
*Dianol Fast Steel Blue (DCA) 
*Dianol Fast Blue 8GL (DCA) 
*Dianol Fast Blue 2R (DCA) 
Diphenyl Blue G (GC) 
*Direct Fast Cyanine CB (S) 
*Direct Fast Cyanine CR (S) 
Icyl Blue 2RS (DCA) 
Icyl Blue GS (DCA) 
Icyl Navy B (DCA) 
Oxamine Blue B—515 

*Niagara Blue R (NAC) 

Pyrazol Fast Blue 8GL (S) 
Pyrazol Fast Brilliant Blue A (S) 


Yellows 
Chloramine Yellow—814 

*Apomine Fast Yellow NL (PDC) 
*Calcomine Fast Yellow B (CCC) 
*Dianol Fast Yellow NN (DCA) 
“Direct Chlor Yellow FF (CCW) 
*Direct Fast Yellow FF (PCC) 
“Erie Fast Yellow WB (NAC) 
Oxyphenine GGX (C) 
*Pheno Fast Yellow 3AP (HM) 
*Pontamine Fast Yellow BBL (DuP) 
*Solantine Yellow FF (NAC) 
*Tetramine Fast Yellow B (U) 


Blues 
‘rilliant Sky Blue—710 
“Brilliant Sky Blue RA (G) 
*Dianol Brilliant Blue 8BG (DCA) 
Direct Brilliant Blue 8B (C) 





ee. Bordeaux and Garnets 
Pg ngo Corinth G—375 

7] ;Amanil Rubine R_ (AAP) 

f Amidine Garnet GR (JC) 

*“Benzanol Garnet (AL) 

*“Calcomine Garnet B (CCC) 
“Direct Garnet B (Y) 
* Erie Garnet B (NAC) 
Pontamine Garnet R (DuP) 


«p 
Produced by domestic manufacturer 


*Produced by domestic manufacturer. 


*Rayon Navy Blue N. Pat. (DuP) 
Rigan Blue G (C) 

Rigan Blue R (C) 

Rigan Blue 2R (C) 

Rigan Blue 5R (C) 

Rigan Navy Blue G (C) 
Rigan Navy Blue R (C) 
Rigan Sky Blue G (C) 
Solantine Blue R (NAC) 
Trisulphon Blue FO (S) 
*Trisulphon Blue RW (S) 
Unisil Blue G (GC) 

Unisil Blue R (GC) 

Unisil Pure Blue FF (GC) 
Visco Blue E (S) 

Viscose Navy Blue ND (DCA) 
Viscose Navy Blue P (C) 


Reds 


*Apomine Fast Red 8BL (PDC) 
*Apomine Fast Scarlet B (PDC) 
Benzo Fast Scarlet 4BA—327 
*Direct Fast Scarlet SE (C) 

*Benzo Viscose Red BL (G) 
Chloramine Fast Scarlet GFL (S) 
*Chloramine Rubine (S) 
*Dianol Fast Red 6BL (DCA) 
*Dianol Fast Red KEN (DCA) 
Diphenyl Fast Red 5BL (GC) 
Diphenyl Red BS (GC) 
Direct Brilliant Pink B (C) 
Direct Safranine RW (C) 
*Erie Brilliant Red 12B (NAC) 
Icyl Red GS (DCA) 

*Pyrazol Fast Red 8BL (S) 
Pyrazol Fast Rubine B (S) 


Bordeaux and Garnets 


*Erie Garnet RB (NAC) 

Fastusol Bordeaux 5B (G) 

*Rayon Bordeaux B (DuP) 
*Trisulphon Garnet BR (S) 

Viscose Direct Bordeaux BD (DCA) 
Viscose Direct Bordeaux 2BD (DCA) 


Oranges 


*Apomine Fast Orange EG (PDC) 
*Benzo Viscose Orange RL (G) 
Chlorantine Fast Orange G (C) 
Chlorantine Fast Orange 2RL (C) 
Diphenyl Fast Orange SE (GC) 
*Erie Fast Orange WS (NAC) 

Icyl Orange GS (DCA) 

Icyl Orange RS (DCA) 

Orange TA—374 

*Erie Orange 2R (NAC) 





Oranges 


Benzo Fast Orange S—326 
*Amanil Fast Orange S (AAP) 
Chloramine Fast Scarlet 4B (S) 
*Dianol Fast Orange WS (DCA) 
*Direct Fast Orange SE (C) (CCW) 
*Erie Fast Orange A (NAC) 
*Pheno Fast Orange 2R (HM) 
*Pontamine Fast Orange S (DuP) 

Pyrazol Orange—653 
*Amanil Fast Orange GLZ (AAP) 
*Erie Fast Orange G (NAC) 
*Pyranol Fast Orange G (DCA) 
*Pyrazolon Fast Orange G (PhC) 


Browns 


Benzamine Brown 3GO—596 
*Amanil Brown D38G (AAP) 
*Amidine Brown NC (JC) 
*Apomine Brown C (PDC) 
*Benzo Brown D3GA (G) 
*Calcomine Yellow Brown K (CCC) 
Cupranil Brown G (C 
*Direct Brown (FHC) 

*Direct Brown CGN (Y) 

*Direct Brown CT (CCW) 
*Direct Brown D8G (U) 

*Direct Brown R (SA) 

*Erie Brown CN (NAC) 
*Pheno Brown 3G3 (HM) 
*Pontamine Brown D8GN (DuP) 
*Trianol Direct Brown NC (CO) 


Greens 


Chlorazol Dark Green—583 
*Amanil Green LT (AAP) 


*Pontamine Fast Orange 2GL Pat. (DuP) 
*Pyrazol Orange G (S) 
Toluylene Fast Orange GL (G) 


Browns 


Chlorantine Fast Brown BRL (C) 
Chlorazol Brown PBS (DCA) 
Cupranil Brown R—297 (C) 
*Dianol Fast Brown BRL (DCA) 
*Dianol Fast Brown 2RL (DCA) 
*Dianol Fast Brown 4RL (DCA) 

Diphenyl Fast Brown GN (GC)—629 

Direct Fast Brown CB (C) 

Fastusol Brown LBRL (G) 

Iceyl Brown GS (DCA) 

Icyl Brown 2RS (DCA) 
*Pontamine Fast Brown 3YL Pat. (DuP) 
*Rayon Brown G (DuP) 

*Rayon Brown M (DuP) 

Trisulphon Brown TW (S) 
*Trisulphon Fast Brown BL (5S) 

Visco Brown 3G (S) 

Visco Brown T (S) 

*Visco Brown R (S) 

Viscolan Fast Brown SR (S) 

Viscose Direct Brown GD (DCA) 

Viscose Direct Brown MD (DCA) 


Greens 


Brilliant Benzo Green B (G) 
*Dianol Fast Green 5BL (DCA) 
*Dianol Fast Green GL (DCA) 
Diphenyl Brilliant Green B (GC) 
*Rayon Green 4B (DuP) 

Rigan Green G (C) 

Rigan Green BL (C) 

Rigan Green 3BL (C) 

Unisil Green G (GC) 

Viscose Direct Green B (DCA) 


Violets 


*Benzo Viscose Violet BL (G) 
Chloramine Purple 10BC (S) 
Chlorantine Fast Violet RL (C) 
*Dianol Fast Violet 4BL (DCA) 
Direct Fast Violet BL (C) 

Icyl Violet BS (DCA) 

Pyrazol Fast Violet R (S) 

Pyrazol Brilliant Fast Violet 3B (S) 
Pyrazol Brilliant Fast Violet 3R (S) 
*Rayon Violet 4R Pat. (DuP) 
*Rayon Violet 3B Pat. (DuP) 
Viscose Direct Violet 2BD (DCA) 
Viscose Direct Violet 6RD (DCA) 








TABLE I11—D yes with known prototypes recommended by two or more manufacturers as 
level dyeing, but not generally agreed upon by all dye companies. 


*Amidine Dark Green N (JC) 
*Benzo Dark Green BA (G) 
*Calcomine Dark Green BG (CCC) 
*Chloromine Dark Green B (S) 
*Direct Dark Green (CCW) 
*Direct Dark Green W (Y) 

*Erie Green WT (NAC) 
*Pontamine Green S (DuP) 


Diamine Green B—593 


*Amanil Green B (AAP) 
*Amidine Green B (JC) 
*Apomine Green B (PDC) 
*Benzo Green BG (G) 
*Calcomine Green BY (CCC) 
*Dianol Green DBX (DCA) 
*Direct Green B (SA) (U) 
*Direct Green BX (Y) 
*Direct Green BB (CCW) 
*Erie Green MT (NAC) 
*Pheno Bright Green (HM) 
*Pontamine Green BX (DuP) 
*Trianol Direct Green B (CO) 


Violets 


Diamine Violet N—394 


*Amanil Fast Violet N (AAP) 
*Amidine Violet N (JC) 
*Apomine Violet N (PDC) 
*Calcomine Violet N (CCC) 
*Diamine Violet N (CCW) 
*Diamine Violet NBA (G) 
Diphenyl Violet BV (GC) 
*Direct Violet N (C) (U) 
*Erie Violet 3R (NAC) 
*Pontamine Violet N (DuP) 
*Trisulphon Violet N (S) 


LT 


LT 
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SELLING THE FINISH 


By John Black 


Recent developments in textile processing 


show need for new marketing methods 


NE of the most significant developments 

of recent years in the textile industry 

has been the introduction of new fin- 
ishes which add to the beauty and utility of 
textiles. As yet, it is true, neither the variety 
of these new finishes nor the number of com- 
panies producing them is large. There is a 
growing conviction, however, that it is neces- 
sary to add new life and interest to textiles if 
sales are to be increased. With the production 
of new finishes will come new merchandising 
problems. In the past too many finishers have 
adopted the slogan, “It’s the finish that sells 
the goods,” but have made little real effort to 
“sell the finish.” There are some lessons to be 
learned, therefore, from those few companies 
which have taken a new finish and then pro- 
ceeded to do a selling job. 

First let us list briefly some of the more re- 
cent innovations. Among these are the water- 
proof silks and rayons developed by Endurette, 
Revolite, General Electric, and Westinghouse ; 
the water-repellent and spot-proof finishes in- 
troduced by Aqua-Sec and Neva-Wet; and the 
crease-resistant finishes for cotton and rayon 
fabrics invented by Tootal, Broadhurst & Lee. 
Others are processes for imparting permanent 
finishes, for increasing the resistance to abra- 
sion, for pre-shrinking cotton and linen piece 
goods, and for fire-proofing, moth-proofing, ‘‘rayoniz- 
ing,” and tarnish-proofing fabrics. And last, but cer- 
tainly not least, should be mentioned the finishes in which 
latex is employed; these have added sales value to many 
types of floor coverings and other fabrics, and have led 
to the development of various interesting new types of 
artificial leather, some actually made from rayon. 

Sefore we consider the ways in which fabrics with 
these new finishes are being merchandised, we should 
note that several of the processes have been developed 
and are controlled by companies not directly engaged in 
textile manufacturing or processing. However, these 
firms have established close affiliation with textile outlets, 
and the two groups work together on production and 
merchandising problems. 

In merchandising what for want of a better term we 
shall call “processed textiles,” the producers have employed 
all modern media: salesmen ; magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertising to converters, garment manufacturers, jobbers, 
retailers, and consumers; direct-mail advertising; sales 
helps; style shows; and educational work. Contrary to 
the usual practice of most job finishers, who confine 
the major part of their selling efforts to the converters, 
several of the processors are directing their merchandis- 
ing campaigns mainly to the garment makers and the 
retail stores. It appears probable that this policy will be 
more widely adopted as other new finishes are brought 
out. 

Development of new finish gives the producer an op- 
portunity to popularize his own name. Such a finish is 






tention. 
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A washed sample or 
insurance 
moths are 
catch consumer at- 


not merely an adjunct to a fabric, but has an 
identity of its own. It is to the advantage of the 
finisher that the identity of the finish be carried 
through to the ultimate consumer. The prob- 
lem of identifying the finish is being solved in 
various ways. One effective method is that 


tify its permanent-finish fabrics. Tags, bear- 
ing the firm’s name and giving instructions for 
washing, are supplied to garment manufac- 
turers, who in turn attach these tags to the 
dresses or other garments. To the tag is 
affixed a sample of the dress fabric, as it ap- 
pears after five washings in Lux. Thus, two 
points are gained: the consumer learns the fin- 
\ isher’s name, and also is taught how to launder 
the garment. Another method of popularizing 
the finisher’s name is to insert the phrase 
PN iin encarn * in fashion-show pro- 
grams, after the manner long used by gown, 
shoe, and accessory houses in theater programs. 

The question of how to impress the con- 
sumer with the superiorities of a new finish 
and to win a skeptical public to the realization 
that they are bona-fide advantages is another 
real problem. Shelton Looms solves this by 
giving a five-year guarantee with all mohair 
fabrics which are treated by the firm’s new 
moth-proofing process. The guarantee is set 
forth on two formal certificates, one of which goes to 
the upholstery manufacturer for his protection and the 
other to the consumer. This plan has been in operation 
since last summer, and it has proved successful both in 
building confidence and in stimulating sales for the Shelt- 
moor long-hair fabrics to which the moth-proof process 
is applied. 

Development of new finishes is opening new markets 
to textiles and is expanding established markets. Some 
of the new markets are novel indeed. Processed silk, for 
instance, is used for greenhouse windows, and for bath- 
ing suits and gas masks. Rayon yarn is being made into 
luggage. Pamilla, a tarnish-proof cloth for wrapping 
silver, developed by Pacific Mills, has been eagerly ex- 
ploited by a leading silverware firm and, incidentally, is 
helping the latter company’s silverware sales. 

In the interior decorating and related fields, fabrics 
with a new, glazed, waterproof and fire-resistant finish 
are giving an added impetus to sales. Another type 0! 
fireproof and waterproof fabric is expected to increase 
the demand for awnings. Mercerized yarns so treated 
as to heighten or retard their affinity for dyes are per- 
mitting more satisfactory color effects in hosiery and 
other knit goods. 

The quest for new finishes and better methods of mer- 
chandising them has just started. There is still much 
territory to be explored. Enough has been done, how- 
ever, by the companies who have pioneered in these 
directions to show that new markets for textiles await 
those who have vision and courage to search them out. 
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Printed Shirtings 


| High-quality patterns of today not 


By A.A.Wynn 


easily distinguishable from woven type 


N THE March issue of this magazine the writer 
offered a brief résumé of the present trend in woven 
shirtings, both colored yarn and all gray; but printed 
hirtings occupy a very prominent position in today’s 
iarket and deserve an article all their own. Indeed, in 
the writer’s opinion, they are in the greater demand at 
he present time, due largely to the greater variety of 
ttern which the flexibility of the printing process 
tfords. 
| (he problems encountered in the styling, manufac- 
re, and converting of printed shirtings differ greatly 
mm those encountered in the case of woven shirtings. 
lirst let us consider the ground cloths which have 
n used to the greatest extent during the last three tu 
years. They are listed here from the cheapest to the 
as far as quality and price are concerned, and 
‘dentally from a printer’s standpoint as to their ability 
sive the best finished result. 
Ss} in., 60x48, 6.25 vd.; *384 in., 64x60, 5.35 ya. ; * 39 


1. Popular two-roller pattern on a pad-roller colored 
ground of 80x60 broadcloth, plain finish. 

2. Good example of woven-effect single-roller on 
white ground of 68x72 percale, plain finish. 

3; A three-roller novelty effect printed on 68x72 per- 
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in., 68x72, 4.75 yd.; *364 in., 80x60; *39 in., 80x80, 4.00 
vd.: *37 in., 100x60, 4.10 yd.; 374 in., 112x60, 3.85 yd.; 
37 in., 128x68, 4.20 yd. ; 37 in., 136x60, 4.15 yd. 

Of the above cloths, however, those marked with an 
asterisk are considered the most widely used, and are 
more or less the standards. 

Technically there is not much more to say for the 
cloths themselves. They are woven from carded yarn 
spun from short-staple cheaper cotton, and are run “by 
the mile” ad infinitum. The weaving and spinning faults 
of these cloths are not watched so closely as in the 
better combed-yarn colored or all-gray shirtings; and 
almost anything within a broad tolerance is permissible. 
and stylist-converters have taken these 
cloths and, by using a multitudinous array of patterns, 
finishes, and what-not, printed cloths that are as far 
removed from the original basic print cloth as ‘Dan 
from Beersheba.” A few combed-yarn plain cloths are 
printed, but the prices that they have to bring when 


Designers 


cale, suitable for shirts, blouses, and pajamas. In orig- 
inal, horizontal dashes were of a distinctive color. 

4. An exceptionally good woven effect well printed 
on 80x80 percale in a range of fine colors including 
blue, tan, green, gray, and burgundy. 
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5. One of the better printed shirtings, made with two 

llers, blotch-roller ground, on a 136x60 carded broad- 
cloth. 

6. Another two-roller pattern on a 136x60 broadcloth. 
/t is an excellent woven effect, but the pattern is not 


finished eliminate them from the large-volume field. 

The effects produced in a great many instances are 
little short of miracles. The writer has seen more than 
a few men, well versed in identifying woven shirtings, 
pick up a piece of a “printed, woven effect” that has 
been double printed, face and back, and be almost willing 
to swear on a “‘stack of Bibles” that the effect was pro- 
duced with woven colored yarn, and not printed. 

The printed shirting of say fifteen years ago was 
an entirely different fabric from that of today. If we 
are priviledged to go through the swatch books of the 
converting houses of those days, we will see that the 
cloths were square-count percales of better constructions 
with a small variety of corded or dobby-figured shirting 
hatistes. The patterns used were principally stripes 
very similar to the patterns used today for men’s shorts. 
Color then was by no means as important a factor as it 
Is now, the principal shades being black, helio, blue, and 
brown scattered here and there. Figured patterns were 
used very sparingly and at best were far from attractive 
from today’s viewpoint. 

When, in recent years, colored-yarn shirtings began 
to reappear, men became a little more style conscious, 
and the printed-shirting business of today began. As 
new trends became apparent in woven - colored-yarn 
shirtings, the printed-shirting designers and stylists imi 
tated the colors and effects as nearly as it is possible to 
imitate them im prints, following up the more expensive 
trends with cloths that would resemble their more costl\ 
parents but that could be sold at considerably lower 
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6 
casily printed. Note the fitting of the dark dash-roller 
on the blotch-stripe ground roller. 
7. An excellent single-roller pattern printed on a 
100x60 broadcloth. The fineness of the hairline makes 
this a difficult engraving and printing job. 


prices. This process has been going on so consistently, 
coupled with the increased costs in woven colored-yarn 
shirtings, that at the present time, as already stated, 
printed shirtings are “the top.” 

All of this, however, has not changed the method of 
printing. This remains the same with, of course, the 
development of finer and more accurate printing and 
engraving machinery and improvements in coloring and 
finishing. Vat colors are the most widely used, except 
in cases where the pattern is a solid-colored ground with 
a white or lighter bright-colored figure or stripe to be 
discharged out. In these instances developed or other 
easily dischargeable colors are used. There is little at- 
tempt at styling in the discharge type of pattern, the main 
idea being to see how little above the cost of the gray 
cloth the fabric can be sold at; hence the cheapest single- 
or two-roller engravings are used, as well as the cheapest 
colors—which are commercial and sulphur colors. 

The patterns used for printed shirtings are applied to 
the copper rollers by either the mill or the pantograph 
process, but the majority are mill engraved. The cost 
of engraving a copper roller today is in the neighbor 
hood of $40, varying more or less with the width and 
length of the repeat and the delicacy and intricacy 01 
the design. 

\ modern printed shirting goes through the following 
processes prior to and after printing: (1) Singeing of th: 
gray cloth; (2) Bleaching and scouring; (3) Framing (11 
necessary); (4) Printing; (5) Ageing; (6) Developin: 
of the colors; (7) Framing (again if necessary); (6 
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8. A single-roller clipped-figure effect printed on a 
good construction of end-and-end madras—an attractive 
combination and reported to be a large seller on the cur- 
rent shirting market. 

9. A two-color effect produced with one roller, giving 





Mercerizing (in the better cloths); 
l) Sanforizing or other pre-shrinking ; (c) Calendering ; 
(e) Schreinering and numerous other 
shing operations, the finish being dependent upon the 
aterial itself and upon the effect desired by the customer. 
Just now some new trends in patterns are taking shape. 
| 3 uring the past three to four years, color was pre- 
lominant not only in quantity but in variety and depth 
shade. The patterns did not seem to follow any one 
trend. Any pattern that was not too crazy and fan- 
tastic would go. Since then, however, there has been 
hange. Colors are toning down more and more and, 
said before, the patterns have been made to look as 
uch as possible like end-and-end, chambray, and other 
unds, as well as woven clip figures, woven colored- 
stripings, and almost any other colored-yarn effect. 
(he tendency at the present time is more and more 
ward lighter grounds, with neater, more-tailored pat- 
rns. The increasingly popular “fused” or “chemical” 
lar will most assuredly have an influence on the type 
‘ colors and patterns, since a shirt with this type of 
lar demands a more tailored style pattern. Printed 
rtings are being used in great quantities for this new 
vation, and these quantities will probably increase 
rmously as time goes on. 
\mong the various types of patterns that have been, 
| still are, fairly popular are the following: British 
ings; small conservative check patterns on either 
te or colored grounds; solid blotch grounds with 
ite, or combinations of white and colored, figures; 
| fine milled grounds overprinted with fine, widely 
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d) Back-filling ; 
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a particularly good woven effect on an SOx60 broad 
cloth ina 

10. 4 successful pattern with widely spaced hairline 
stripe printed with two rollers using fairly dark colors 
on OSx72 percale, finished preshrunk. 


range of colors. 


spaced clipped figures or stripes, or both. Naturally 
enough, not any one trend can comprise an entire line 
of printed shirtings; due to the variety of tastes shown 
by the shirting manufacturers who buy, and due also 
to the differences in the prices of the garments they 
produce, the range of patterns must be diversified. 

At the present time the greater proportion of the 
better printed shirtings are sold Sanforized or otherwise 
preshrunk—and even some of the cheaper cloths down 
as low as the 80x60 broadcloths. 

Another definite trend has been gaining momentum 
as time passes. A few of the larger and more enter- 
prising converting houses have taken to printing better 
ground cloths, both all-gray and colored yarn. For in- 
stance, there is a line of prints now being shown on a 
good construction end-and-end madras overprinted with 
neat clipped-figure effects. There are number 
of printed lines being shown on all-gray, all-over-dobby 
broadcloths and madrases, also high-count rayon-deco- 
rated cloths. This type of styling is certainly a step to- 
ward elevating printed shirtings to a higher plane and 
away from the terribly cheap and worthless class of 
merchandise which includes 64x60 and similar con- 
structions. Possibly the idea will prove itself extremely 
worthwhile; at least it will bear careful watching. 

To convey to the reader a better picture of printed 
shirtings of today, the writer feels that illustrated 
swatches with a detailed explanation of each will accom- 
plish more than any other means of presentation. While 
space will not permit an over-large display, an effort 
has been made to procure a representative group. 
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Underwear 


Goes brief.. 


Vitality and ingenuity 


mark new styles 


RESPITE the 


OTE ted the new 


fanfare of publicity which has 


“French” shorts for men this 

radical innovation in underwear stvles should not 
be permitted to steal the whole show as regards the cur 
\s a matter of 
tact, the stvle upheaval in men’s underwear was no more 


rent renaissance in that textile branch. 


+} 1 tart 


pical of the creative impulse which 1s showing 
elf in all the major underwear divisions. 


let there be no doubt on the point: These knitters 


ive come out of their shell. They are pushing forward 
ew and interesting paths as regards underwear 
stvles he new vitality shows itself in several broad 
ases, chief among them being the French shorts for 
en and the further trend toward mannishness_ in 


womens garments, the latter shown by shorts in upper 


lett above. The current movement has been made pos 
sihle by technical. develonoment ae Richt: iueeom 

ie Vy technical deveiopments, such as elastic yarn, 
nprovement in knitting machines, and, in women’s wear 
y the growing popularity of the long formal dress which 
accentuates the importance of the silhouette. 


] 


Many old mills have followed the trend Numerous 


firms, long famous for their merchandise which had be 


¢ 


come outdated, found themselves facing a crisis: they 


had to discover new. style-right products which their 
Upper left and right corners show garments 1 
tively. Central figure shows “Punchos” by Juli 
“Foundette” by Munsinowe ind “Combinette 





equipment could turn out, or else go to the wall. They 
met the problem with courage and ingenuity and devel 
oped a wide range of new and fashionable merchandise. 

Trade leaders say that French shorts are here to stay 
It seems equally certain, however, that the modifications 
now slowly being introduced will result in the develop 
ment of a more conservative garment. There is a wid 
range of these shorts on the market, but the style 1s 
still far from stabilized; no two firms agree on the proper 
method of using the elastic varn, and this also applies to 
cut and construction. 
is forcing firms to interpret the stvle individually. 


~ 


Increasing competition, of course, 


New ideas of design and construction are evident 
through the entire range of women’s underwear; the 
chief trend is to make garments more brief, with cool 
ness and comfort as the principal aims of the designer 

Ornateness doesn’t count at all; simplicity is the key 
note. Last year the panties and brassieres had_ beet 
abbreviated almost to the last point ; now, however, bot! 
these units are being combined in a single garment whi 
is even more compact and light. 

The composite result of the style ingenuity in unde 
wear has been to quicken consumer interest and_ he 
the entire industry on the uproad to recovery. 


Raalte, Munsingwear and Robt. Reis, respec- 
s Kayser & Co Lower left and right seature 
Laros Teatiles Co., espectively 
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NRA decision brings uncertainty, 


g but outlook not bad 


iS Textile Mill Activity Holding Own with Last Year: 
Ey troubles, the textile industry registered mill activity during the first five 
months of this year about on a par with that for the corresponding period 


Despite all its 


of last year. This estimate is based upon still incomplete statistics of raw 


material consumption. 
7% below an assumed normal. 


The activity during the period was approximately 
There was continued curtailment of pro- 


duction in May, but revised figures for April showed that month less behind 
\pril of last year than previously indicated. 


NCE again, all previous predic- 
tions and analyses go by the 


boards. The NRA decision gives 
us a whole new set of possibilities. 

The very suddenness with which it 
broke was a good thing. It galvanized 
the industry into action and brought 
forth a general determination to hold 
fast to code provisions for the time being 
at least. Thus a waiting period was pro- 
vided during which the several branches 
of the industry could take stock. 

Chat waiting period is on, as we write 
this. Prices in the main are nominally 
at levels prevailing just prior to the 
decision. Trading is held up, pending 

larification of the outlook. 

lust how long that waiting period will 
ontinue, and whether it will yield to 
harp or to gradual changes, are diffi- 

lt questions to answer. Our own opin- 

is that the danger of violent fluctua- 
was averted during the first week 
ving the decision. Leaders of the 
lustry, having sat on the lid during 
days which were so pregnant with 
possibilities of explosion, prevented what 
ht have been a grand bust-up. The 
ind file of manufacturers, through 
good sense and sportsmanship, 
talized this leadership in a big way. 
onsequently, to repeat, we anticipate 
gradual changes. This means, 
bly, a summer of more or less un- 
inty, but not of chaos. 
iere will be adjustments of course. 
ndustry made up of thousands of 
will not maintain unanimity of 
very long. (Part of this unanim- 
undoubtedly have been lost by 
ne this issue appears.) Conse- 
Wwe can expect the unsettling 
ot sporadic wage and hour 
and of labor troubles resulting 
om. Just how much these effects 
lount to in total depends entirely 
the degree of restraint exercised 
th management and labor. 
possible off-set to this phase, is 
adening in business which may 
ll result from the decision. Quite 
irom individual opinions on the 
Weal, there is no question that in 
quarters it is regarded as an ob- 
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stacle to recovery. Whether real or im- 
aginary, the effect is the same. There- 
fore, any limitation of New Deal powers 
can be expected to release a certain 
amount of activity. This is stated en- 
tirely dispassionately, and without re- 
gard to political implications. 

This argument can be applied in a 
specific way to our own industry. Three 
major problems have been the center of 
attack during the cotton textile “crisis” 
of recent months: processing tax, Japa- 
nese competition, and wage differential. 
Each was linked with the New Deal: 
the first directly with the AAA; the sec- 
ond because of increased costs from 


NRA and AAA; and the third involved 


with NRA codes. With the codes gone, 


at least for the time being, and with 
AAA threatened in the opinions of 
many, the sense of “crisis” is very defi- 
nitely relieved. Even though all the 
fundamental textile problems remain, 
the psychological effect of the decision 
is of real importance. 

Summing up these observations, we 
look for an uncertain summer, with sta- 
bility gradually being achieved—and for 
probably a broadening of activity in the 


late summer and fall. Providing major 
code benetits are retained, the outlook 
does not look bad. 

Stimulated by the best demand in years, 
raw wool prices, as reflected in TEXTILE 
Wor.p’s price index numbers, broke the 
long decline and advanced sharply in 
May. Top, yarn and cloth prices ad- 
vanced in sympathy, although not at 
such a rapid rate. In the cotton group, 
the erratic behavior of the cloth market 
is shown by the fact that the fabric index 
failed to advance much in the face of a 
strengthened cotton market. Raw silk 
held reasonably steady during the month 
and the index number remains at 30. 


Taste I. Carpsp Fasric Maran 
Margin Margin 
Date in cents Date in cents 
August, 1933.... 21.4 December, 1934 16.2 
October, 1933... 19.1 January, 1935... 16.2 
January, 1934... 18.4 February, 1935.. 16.0 
April, 1934..... 17.6 March, 1935.... 15.9 
. 3.2 April, 1935.. 16.1 
August, 1934... 16.6 May, 1935.. .. 6 
September, 1934 18.6 May 8... 15.7 
October, 1934... 17.4 May 15. 13.5 
November 1934. 15.8 May 22... 16.1 
May 29 16.7 


Tasus II. Carpep YARN MARGIN 
Margin Margin 
Date in cents Date in cents 
August, 1933.... 23.5 December, 1934 13.5 
October, 1933... 20.0 January, 1935.. 3:5 
January, 1934... 18.3 February. 1935. 13.9 
April, 1934...... 15.9 March, 1935.. 14.4 
July, 1934...... 14.7 April, 1935 s 28.3 
August, 1934.... 15.3 May, 1935...... 13.8 
September, 1934. 15.6 May 8.. 13.7 
October, 1934 14.6 May 15 . ed 
November, 1934. 13.5 May 22 . KS 
May 29 13.6 


Textile World’s Price Index Numbers 


———Cotton Index Numbers———. —Wool Index Numbers— Silk Index 
Date Cotton Yarns Gray Colored Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Raw Silk 
July 31, 1914.. 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 10a 
1932, average. . 51 76 73 100 78 97 115 128 34 
1933, pg 84 116 110 113 116 135 139 181 35 
dem. 1994..... 124 151 139 144 153 180 181 222 32 
Feb. 1934..... 132 148 146 144 153 180 181 222 34 
Mar. 1934..... 132 149 145 142 152 178 180 209 31 
Apr. 1934..... 128 144 141 141 147 176 180 209 30 
May 1934..... 125 136 132 140 140 166 170 209 27 
June 1934..... 132 136 132 140 138 160 169 209 26 
July 1934..... 135 148 136 140 138 «159 «161-209 25 
Aus, 1934;..... 141 150 136 140 130 150 160 209 25 
Sept. 1934... 138 148 149 144 127 145 155 190 24 
Oot. 1934....... 133 141 143 140 125 140 154 188 26 
Nov. 1934..... 134 136 138 140 124 137 154 190 27 
Bee, 1934, .... 135 136 139 140 124 136 154 190 29 
Jan. 1935. 135 138 137 140 124 132 154 190 32 
Feb. 1935 ee 134 138 136 140 116 124 152 190 3] 
Mar. 1935.... 127 136 134 139 108 118 148 190 29 
Apr. 1935 127 135 131 138 105 114 148 190 30 
May 1935... 132 137 133 139 108 116 150 200 30 


Note: All cotton indices since Aug 


1, 1933, include processing tax 
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Higher fuel and labor costs put the 


The Power Plant + 


By Robert M. Gates 


Vice-president, Combustion Engineering Co., 


HE textile industry, according to the latest U. S. 

Census of Manufactures, ranks third among the 

industries in the amount of primary power and 
first in the number of wage earners. Of the 1,145,000 
primary horsepower employed in this industry, approxi- 
mately half is privately generated. Moreover, the Census 
figures deal only with power and do not take into account 
the boiler capacity needed to supply the large steam de- 
mands in certain types of mills; nor do they include the 
capacity installed during the last four or five years. 

It is apparent that the economical production of steam 
and power is a most important factor in the textile in- 
dustry. Events of the last two years have tended to 
emphasize its importance as the Codes have advanced 
both fuel prices and wages. Management, therefore, 
should give close attention to its power problems as a 
potential means of effecting savings in manufacturing 
costs. Where steam and power form only a small part 
of the unit cost of the finished product, there has some- 
times been a tendency to minimize their importance, not- 
withstanding that the aggregate savings in such services 
may run into figures which loom large when interpreted 
into increased profits available for dividends. 

[ shall not attempt to prescribe an ideal power set-up for 
plants in the textile field, as each is a problem in itself. 
This is shown by the accompanying tabulation of some 
typical installations made in the South during the last 
six years, as well as some installations in other sections 
of the country. The information is not complete in all 
instances, nor does the list cover all the installations 
made during this period. It does, however, represent a 
cross-section of steam-plant practice in this industry, and 
certain deductions are possible. 

It will be noted that few textile plants in the South 
burn oil, as good grades of West Virginia coal are avail- 
able throughout the section. Many of the plants having 
large boiler units burn the coal in pulverized form, while 
most of those with medium-size and small boilers employ 
stokers. Exceptions, of course, will be found. No par- 
ticular type of boiler predominates; and stokers of sev- 
eral types are found, although the single-retort underfeed 
stoker seems to be favored in plants of medium size. 

A wide range of steam pressures is apparent. This is 
because the selection of steam conditions is largely a 
matter of obtaining the best possible heat balance for the 
particular plant, having due regard for initial investment 
and fixed charges. While high-pressure equipment, as 
now developed, is as reliable as that for low pressure, the 
principal advantage of employing a high steam pressure 
is to obtain more power per 1,000 Ib. of steam generated. 
If there is no need for this additional power, it is unnec- 
essary to go to the higher pressure. Moreover, high- 
pressure boiler operation, and particularly higher ratings, 
entails closer supervision of the feed water. Where the 
percentage of make-up is large, as is the case where most 
of the steam is used in process operations, difficulties may 
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be encountered unless evaporators are employed to sup- 
ply the process steam or close control is maintained over 
the feed-water conditioning. In many cases both pre- 
cautions are necessary. Also, higher pressures entail 
heavier piping, although this extra cost may be largely 
offset by the possibility of using piping of smaller diame- 
ter. Unlike some other industries, 450 to 500 lb. per 
sq.in., with one or two exceptions, represents about the 
limit of present practice in the textile industry, and these 
moderately high pressures are employed usually where 
both the power and the steam demands are large. 

With the process-steam requirements, as to pressure 
and quantity, determined by the manufacturing opera- 
tions, an initial pressure should be selected which will 
provide the required power from the steam passing 
through the turbine. Seldom, if ever, are manufacturing 
operations such as to maintain a constant relation be- 
tween power and steam demand ; hence, the plant must be 
designed to fit anticipated average conditions, based on a 
study of daily and seasonal load curves, with a minimum 
of steam being wasted to the atmosphere. 

Peak demands in both power and steam are inevitable. 
While they can be reduced by carefully scheduling opera- 
tions in the production department, they cannot be elim- 
inated entirely. It is usual to supply peak steam demands 
by live steam passed through a reducing valve and de- 
superheater, while peak demands for power, if of short 
duration, can usually be met by the prime mover, pro- 
vided the peaks are not of such magnitude as to disturb 
the voltage regulation. In some cases it is found advis- 
able to meet these peaks with purchased power. 

The steam temperatures selected should be such as to 
insure dry steam through the turbine and to exhaust it 
in a slightly superheated condition to take care of heat 
losses in distributing the steam to the points of process 
use. Where the load warrants, the trend is toward use 
of a few large boilers to replace a number of small units 
This means lower fixed charges per unit of output, higher 
operating efficiency, and less labor. The ratings attain- 
able with the modern large boiler and its high availability 
factor reduce reserve capacity toa minimum. 

Both back-pressure and bleeder turbines are common 
in this industry. For such operations as drying, dyeing, 
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calendering cotton goods, steaming worsteds, etc., steam 
at about 15-lb. pressure is suitable. This is obtained by 
bleeding from an extraction turbine where the power 
demands are considerable ; or, where the power demands 
are smaller, the turbine may exhaust at this pressure. 
Heating steam is usually at about 15 Ib., although, where 
the distribution lines are of considerable length, it may be 
desirable to bleed at a higher pressure in order to keep 
down the size of these lines. In some rayon mills, bled 
steam at a higher pressure is used. 

In worsted mills, print works, and finishing plants 
large quantities of hot water are required. This can be 
obtained by heating the water with exhaust or bled steam, 
or by operating the turbine condensing at a lower vacuum 
and utilizing the circulating water for this purpose. In 
some plants a combination of two or three types of tur- 
bines is employed to afford the desired heat balance and 
maximum flexibility of operation. 

Steam, in passing through a back-pressure or bleeder 
turbine, gives up only a part of its heat in producing 
power; and the exhaust or bled steam contains a large 








quantity of heat useful in process operations. On the 
Typical Textile Power Plants 
Built or Additions Made 
During the Last Six Years 
Type of Pres- Super- 
My State sure heat Boilers Turbines 

1934 
Rayon Va. 435 260 1—865 hp.t = peeeeas egos tea a ee 
—5, w. er, cond, 
Cotton B.C. 400 275 2~-S00bp.t { | 7'b00 kw: blecder’ cond: 
Cotton 8. C. 150 ae Re ose ttn aia. Gacy eee 
Rayon N.C. 350 235 1—820 hp. 1—3,000 kw. bleeder, cond.* 
Cotton Ga. 225 bate PRIN ki es ednc wcieeaaawas 
Cotton Tenn 125 sare PEE. Sa een dane neces nunc 


1—2,500 kw. bleeding 
2—650 hp.t ; 1—2,000 kw. = at 

I—300 kw. 100 Ib. 

I—1,250 kw. bleeder at 35 1b! 


Dyeing and 
Finishing N. J. 450 150 


Woolen N. J. 250 50 3—566hp.t { 1—750 kw. cond. 
1—300 kw. cond. 
1933 
Cotton 8. C. 300 150 a | re oe 
Cotton N. C. 225 ee 1—306hp.t...... : he Oe 
Cotton N. C. 250 125 2—650hp.$ I—1,200 kw. back pressure, 
exh. at 16 Ib. 
Rayon Tenn. 582 215 2—1I250hp.f ............... 
1932 
Cotton Ala. 195 1—360 hp. Aig <n ele enoeracars 
1931 
Cotton 8. C. 400 a S—GQOED.S vc ccicccccviacse 
Cotton 8. C. 200 - 1—400 hp.t 
Spinning Ill. 150 = 135 1—300 hp.t 
1930-3] 
Rayon Tenn. 225 125 2—980hp.t 
1930 
Bleachery Ga. 225 100 — $$ 2OH Be ck ic cccccces 
Woolen Ga. 400 sas SPM Wek ve daceeses 
Spinning Conn. 225 FEET. ces vice cess 
Dyeing and 
Finishing N. J. 360 30 2—825hp.t 2—1,250 kw. bleeding at 110 
Ib., exh. 45 Ib.* 
Rayon Md. 450... 4—1000hp.t ..... a ene ; 
Knitting N.Y. 300 120 2—455hp.t 1I—1,250kw.bleeding at 51b 
1929 
Rayon Va. 300 160 3—650hp.t 2—3,000 kw. bleeder, bleed- 


. ing at 15 lb. exh. 14 lb.* 
otton Tenn. 160 150 


yon Tenn. 250 135 


pO | S64 steers tna ne aaes nats ai 
p 1—1,500 kw. bleeder. 
: = bes | 1—750 kw. back pressure. 
P-+ | 7 1b. bleed, 22 Ib. back pres. 


3 { 22,000 kw. bleeder. 
4—500 hp.t \ 2—650 kw. bleeder. 


~~“ 


N.C. 350215 


tting N.C. 300 170 2—50hp.t 2—750 kw. 30 Ib., exh. bleed- 
ae ing at | lb.* 
N.C. 250 140 3—400hp.t 1!—1,000 kw. cond. 
Ga. 300 386175 5—500hp.t 1—2,500 kw. bleeding at 15 
lb., exh. at I lb 
Ala. 250 PRO oo ipo ce tba dee bee aa 
en N. a 175 ro 2—530 hp.t 2—300 kw., exh. at 45 lb. 
n Pa 450 190 3—1080hp.t 2—5,000 kw. cond., bleeding 


at 150 lb. 
I—750 kw., exh. at 30 Ib. 
6—300 hp.§ { 1—150 kw., exh. at 30 lb. 
1—373 kw., exh. at 30 Ib. 


rinting R. I. 200 100 


: Indicates heat recovery by air heaters. 
Ses pulverized coal. { Fired by stoker. § Burns oil. 
a seems 
SE 
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other hand, with the straight condensing cycle, the major 
portion of the heat is lost to the condensing water as low- 
head heat. For this reason, in a properly designed plant 
generating power in combination with process steam, it 
is possible, if the steam and power demands be fairly 
well balanced, to produce a kilowatt-hour on 4,500 to 
6,000 B.t.u., whereas the most efficient condensing plants 
require about 12,000 B.t.u. and the average plants from 
15,000 to 18,000 B.t.u. per kw.-hr. 

Heat-recovery equipment, such as economizers and air 
heaters, is employed in some of the plants tabulated, 
mostly in those of large size and particularly where 
higher steam pressures are employed ; for the steam tem- 
perature corresponding to the higher pressure results in 
the gases leaving the boiler at a higher temperature. 
Therefore, it is usually desirable to recover as much of 
this heat as possible. The price of fuel is the determin- 
ing factor in such cases where the savings through the 
use of this equipment will more than offset the added 
fixed charges. Textile plants of recent date in certain 
sections of the country will be found to contain such 
heat-recovery equipment, owing to local conditions as 
pertain to fuel prices. 

It is well to point out that maximum thermal efficiency 
is not always consistent with maximum economic eff- 
ciency. As refinements in design and equipment are 
added to improve thermal efficiency, the law of diminish- 
ing returns is encountered and it becomes necessary to 
strike a balance between the fixed charges on the extra 
cost of such refinements and the savings from the im- 
proved efficiency. 

As previously mentioned, about half the primary power 
in the textile industry represents motors operated on pur- 
chased power. This applies to many of the cotton and 
knitting mills in the South, which have only small de- 
mands for process steam and have found it advantageous 
to purchase power to drive the machinery. When this 
power can be obtained at attractive rates, small, low-pres- 
sure boilers take care of heating and processing. 

The tabulation here given is representative of practice 
among some of the more important mills. It is a fact, 
nevertheless, that many small mills, particularly in the 
South, are still operating with hand-fired boilers. This 
practice may be traced to the availability of cheap labor 
in many sections in the past, despite the fact that the loss 
resulting from lower operating efficiency with hand firing 
in most cases more than offsets the fixed charges on me- 
chanical firing. Inasmuch as both labor and fixed charges 
are proportionately higher per unit of output for the 
small plant, it is advisable that such a plant be designed! 
along simple lines. Small stokers are now available at 
moderate cost and of such efficiency as to remove all jus- 
tification for hand firing for boilers over 100 hp., or even 
smaller in many instances. The savings will usually return 
the initial investment in from one to three years. 

The textile industry offers an exceptional opportunity 
for coordinating steam and power demands. That there 
are many mills operating with obsolete equipment is ob- 
vious. This does not mean necessarily that the steam 
and power equipment is worn out, but rather that much 
of it has outlived its economic usefulness, due to chang- 
ing conditions and to improvements in the art of power 
generation and steam utilization. Many of the older 
plants have been extended from time to time to meet pro- 
duction demands, with the result that the power-plant 
layouts are unsuited to low-cost production. 


Abstract of a paper delivered at the meeting of the Textile Divi- 
sion, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, in Greenville, 
S. C., April 10, 1935. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT 


ts a feature for overseers which ts in 
effect a combination of our “Over- 
seers’ Round-Table” and “Kinks and 
Wrinkles.” It covers, however, a 
broader field, including as it does 
useful material which would not have 
found a place in either. We will fea- 
ture a superintendent’s diary in which 
readers will find practical hints on 
various matters taken from actual 
mill experience. Also included are 
brief items of value from various 
sources, correspondence from readers 
and kinks that have actually solved 
some problems and may help in meet- 
ing ‘yours. 


Vv 


Wants Examining 


Discussed 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

I wonder if we could have 
cussion pertaining to the importance that 
the examining department holds towards 
the successful operation of any textile 
plant: 

In previous years little recognition has 
been given this department, but here is 
where all defects are observed and inferior 
processes of operation in other departments 
are determined. It is essential, therefore, 
that operatives and supervisors be quali- 
fied through practical experience, so that 
anal) faults found, and the co- 
operation of the departments involved, will 
eliminate loss of valuable time and money. 

The examining room serves as a balance 
the plant and is the key to 
and efficiency. Correct classi- 
fication of fabrics is one of the requisites 
of the department, and this requires some 
study of the various uses and desired ap- 
pearance in the finished fabric. Obviously, 

| 


some dis- 


ysis of the 


wheel for 


cooperation 


fabrics for dress goods, draperies, neck- 
ties, etc., cannot be judged properly if they 
are put in the same classification. 

Biii K. 


About Purchasing 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

In commenting on the super’s diary, I 
would say that the should be 
responsible for every detail concerning the 
purchase of supplies for his department, 
including terms of payment, etc. A good 
overseer has a reason for ordering a cer- 
tain product and his decision is based on 
tests run in his department on that particu- 
lar product 

An overseer who doesn’t qualify on these 


overseer 


details just isn’t doing a very important 
part of his duty, and he certainly cannot 
know much about costs. 
E. S. DUNLAP 
Editor, Overseers’ C 
Our overseers formerly sent requisi- 


machine parts, 
and accessories, and specified the 
from whom we 


tions for various supplies, 
company 
should buy \s my _ for- 
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Overseers 


EFFECT OF CRITICISM 








(Based on actual mill notes) 


; VERY so often I notice that there is lack of cooperation among 

« the overseers and it is usually due to one overseer criticising 
another. An overseer who tries to cover up his own shortcomings 
by discrediting another is not cooperating. Not only is he hurting 
himself, but he is setting a bad example and he is liable to spoil 
whatever cooperation exists among the other overseers. Whatever 
an overseer says doesn't stop there. It goes around and in a few 


hours every one knows about it. 


However, just because one over- 


seer drops a remark that is not complimentary to another overseer 
is no reason why the second should start broadcasting harmful 


propaganda also. 


He is supposed to be able to stand up under 


remarks of that kind and he only makes matters worse by following 


the bad lead of the first man. 


Another thing I have noticed is that there are a number of 
overseers who can’t take criticism from the superintendent in the 
right way. I’m only human, but I try to keep any criticisms I have 
to make on an impersonal basis. If an overseer doesn’t keep his 


Pm 


mer training had been to open up the plant 
to three or four competitors, this plan 
didn’t set well with me; especially as I had 
to effect enormous economies if the mills 
were to be kept running. 

With a skeleton office force, it was 
impossible for us to do any extensive 
checking on results obtained from the va- 
rious purchases. We finally decided on a 
typed form which the overseer used for 
making his records of performance, etc., 
struck off a few scores of them, and then 
after each purchase required the foreman 
to return the typed performance sheet to 
the manager’s office. I scanned each rec- 
ord and, on any which appeared doubtful, 
made a note to check up personally on the 
future performance in that department. 
By keeping the original overseers’ records 
in my office, I had at all times necessary 
data to discuss intelligently commodities 
with salesmen; and could quote facts on 
actual performances in our mills on these 
commodities. Also, the overseers began 
to keep notes of their own on service and 
performance of the commodities they used. 
Lubricants, brooms, waste, rags, etc., soon 
became something on which to save money, 
instead of something on which to spend 
money. The same applied to steel and 
iron parts, shuttles, bobbins, twister spools, 
swiits, ete. After the overseers got 
thoroughly interested, I was able to drop 
personal attention entirely, merely having 
my secretary scan reports and bring any- 
thing she couldn’t understand to my at- 
tention. The overseers did even better 
than I had hoped; and the economies 











started through their interest in purchases 
extended to more and more of the leaks 
that had been going on in their depart- 
ments and aided greatly in keeping the 
mills in full operation. E. E. Gacnon 


Securing Efficiency 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

One of the greatest problems before the 
textile industry today is the economical 
utilization of its labor forces. The remedy 
for inefficiency lies in the fact that scien- 
tific management is far more essential 
than it is to hunt up some extraordinary 
overseer. The mill is divided into depart- 
ments and each department is managed by 
an overseer who, in most cases, has had 
no training in executive management. A 
good part of the time he is crowded so 
much that it is impossible for him to do 
his duty. Mill managers, instead of try- 
ing to help the overseer solve his problems, 
often make matters worse by getting a 
new overseer. 

The principal object of scientific man- 
agement is to better the conditions of ap- 
plying labor in various classes; not only as 
a whole, but in the development of each 
man so that he will be able to do the high 
est grade of work that his abilities will 
permit. In order to obtain the best pos 
results, it becomes quite necessary 
for the employer and the employee to co 
operate to such an extent that their 
terests become practically the same. 

A. B. Brown 
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ON COOPERATION 
By John Williams 


temper when I talk to him, or if he goes off and blows off a lot 
of hot air to other parties, it’s an indication to me that the criticism 
is just; and such a man isn’t going to hold his job here. If an 
overseer is to blame, he should admit it and make the needed 
corrections. If the criticism is unjust, the overseer who keeps his 
temper can easily show that the complaint is unfounded. Whether 
the criticism is justified or not, the overseer who loses his temper, 
or who gets surly and saves all his remarks for other ears, isn’t 
going to get anywhere. Some men seem to think that the only 
way they can “stand up for their rights” is by talking loud. Such 
hollering doesn’t get to first base with me and it often means a 


strike-out for the overseer. 


The superintendent is the one to do the criticising around a 
plant and if the overseers get throwing remarks around about 
each other’s abilities, there won’t be any cooperation in the mill. 
Neither will there be cooperation if the overseers can’t take the 
superintendent’s criticisms in the proper way. 





mmmneaensieneeeemnneil 


KINKS 


Scum on Water 


Nearly all dyeing departments where 
mills do not have natural soft water, or a 
water-softening system, are troubled con- 
stantly by scum forming on the top of the 
dyebath. 

An inexpensive method. of overcoming 
this condition is to add enough neutral 
green olive castile soap in either the 
powder or flake form, to take care of the 
water hardness. When a sufficient amount 
of soap has been added to the dyebath, the 
scum will disappear. This method is sim- 
ple, efficient, and harmless to the goods 
being processed. 

GEorRGE I. PUTNAM 


Bright Shades Without 
Using Basic Dyes 


[t is sometimes difficult, if not im- 
ossible, to dye basic colors on cotton 
naterials in which the yarns are very 
tightly twisted and obtain good penetra- 
ion. This difficulty arises partly be- 
cause of the character of the basic dyes 
themselves, and partly because these 
dyes can only be applied from a cold 
warm dye liquor. It is not satis- 
tactory to apply such dyes from a boil- 
ng liquor which would ensure good 
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penetration. Hence the value of the 
iollowing kink by which such shades as 
bright blue, green, and red can be 
obtained with acid dyes. 

The cotton material should first be 
mordanted in the usual manner with a 
sulphurised phenol mordant and then 
dyed with the acid dye in a hot liquor. 
The mordant gives cotton an affinity for 
these acid dyes which it does not 
possess otherwise. Also, quite excellent 
penetration can be secured. The shades 
which result have all the brightness of 
a basic dye applied to cotton and are 
somewhat faster to rubbing. 

F. W. Berwick. 


Taking Care of 
Bleach-House Rolls 


A large percentage of bleach-house rolls 
fail in service through abuse and lack of 
even ordinary operating care. Uneven 
and excessive pressures will hasten failure 
through edge cracks. These pressures 
often have to be applied because the rolls 
are worn at the center, or in grooves, and 
grinding has been neglected. See that 
pin racks or traverse motions are kept in 
condition and used regularly to avoid these 
troubles. 

Hot bearings will heat the shell body 
at the ends and may cause loosening of 
the rubber. Punctures or cuts in the 
covering will do the same thing, though 
materials are available to plug these and 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


to the “Overseers Corner’ will be 
paid for without regard to length. 
We will be glad to use letters dis- 
cussing the super’s diary or any other 
pertinent matter whether of mechan- 
ical, managerial or just plain human 
interest. Those who contribute kinks 
will be paid additional for an appro- 
priate sketch to illustrate their device. 
It is not necessary to submit finished 
drawings. If these pages interest 
you—contribute something to them to 
interest others. 


lengthen the roll life considerably. Finally, 
keep records of roll service, to check the 
actual service of the various types of con- 
struction, densities, makes, etc. 

A hose rack, on a column at the center 
of the room, with 50 ft. of 14-in. hose, will 
be found very useful for cleaning purposes. 

MILES SAMPSON 


Leathers on 


Spring Needle 


It sometimes happens that, with the 
Tompkins leaded-type spring needles, the 
tacks holding the leathers on the cylinder 
blocks become loose and mar the leads 






Plug tightly 





Showing now 
tack clinches 


: Leather 


Holding the leather to the cyl- 
inder blocks in knitting ma- 
chines. 


sufficiently to spread the needles and cause 
considerable trouble. 

The difficulty can be overcome easily by 
first driving a plug of hardwood into the 
holes in the blocks for receiving the tacks. 
A skewer such as used for pinning wool 
bags makes an excellent plug. Then sub- 
stitute a 4-oz. shoe tack for the usual cut 
or carpet tack. The shoe tack has a 
smaller head and a finer shank. Because 
of the small head the tack can be driven 
slightly below the surface of the leather 
so it does not contact the lead. The long, 
thin shank will clinch over at the bottom 
and anchor firmly. If the plug has been 
put in tightly, it will not budge until a 
new leather is needed. ae at 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Polo-Cloth Construction 


Technical Editor: 

In your issues of Sept. 13 and Dec. 
13, 1930, and May, 1934, were 
articles by R. A. C. Scott on yarn 
diameters. The 1930 articles were 
written before I subscribed and I 
unfortunately cannot find my issue 
for May, 1934. If you could pos- 
sibly secure copies of these articles, 
I would gladly send you my check 
for the cost incurred. 

In a book by Walter Scott, some 
yarn-diameter calculations are given, 
and in checking on a 20-o0z. polo 
we are making, I find a slight dif- 
ference in construction by diam- 
eters. Our polo is made of approxi- 
mately 1.45-run yarn, 23 oz. grease, 
71 in. in loom, 54 in. finished, 224 
ends and 20 picks, 20 oz. finished, 
4-harness twill. 

By diameters we get: 

V 2295 = 47.9 or 48 diameters. 

48 less 15% for woolen yarn = 

10.8 or 41 diameters. 
(41 x 4) + (4 + 2) = 27.2 ends. 





27.2 * 54 in. — 1468 threads in 
warp. 
1468 ~— 71 = 20 picks. 


Will you kindly tell me if 27.2 
ends, 1468 threads, and 20 picks, are 

in the finished or grease cloth. 

(8202) 

Under separate cover we are forward- 
ing you photostats of the first two 
articles you mention and a clipping of 
the third. We have referred your in- 
quiry to Mr. Scott. who replies as 
follows: 

“The results obtained by using the 
yarn-diameter theory of construction ap- 
ply only to loom setting and are not 
applicable to the finished results. The 
principle underlying this method of as- 
certaining the maximum number of ends 
and picks which can be laid side by side 
in one inch is absolutely sound and 
practical if used judiciously in conjunc- 
tion with other contributing factors. 

“Tt is well, however, to remember that 
the results obtained by the formula 
‘Diameter of thread multiplied by ends 
in weave divided by ends plus intersec- 
tions in weave’ gives us the maximum 
number of ends and picks and not the 
number recommended, which naturally 
leads one to assume that a somewhat 
smaller number would be practical and 
give suitable results. 

“In the article published Sept. 13, 
1930, attention was drawn to this phase 
of the subject, with examples of con- 
struction data in both women’s and 
men’s fabrics. In the former, a reduc- 
tion of from 20 to 25% from the maxi- 
mum calculation was found to be allow- 
able, and 10% reduction in the case of 
the latter, without danger of an unsound 
cloth being produced. 

“The first and foremost consideration 
in arriving at the correct setting of fab- 
rics .is their weaving practicability, as 
too firm a construction—although ad- 
visable and necessary in some cloths— 
retards weaving production and leads 
to endless trouble and expense in subse- 
quent departments. Secondly, the type 
of finish to which the cloth under con- 
sideration is subjected has a distinct 
bearing on loom setting. Finally, in con- 
junction with these two considerations 
the nature of stock used and the weave 
employed play equally important parts. 

“In this particular inquiry the fabric 
considered is one which requires fulling 
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and napping, and decidedly calls for a 
balanced finished construction. It must 
be borne in mind, therefore, that the 
napping operation has a tendency to 
weaken the filling more than the warp, 
otherwise an inferior finish would re- 
sult. Considering this fact, it is most 
expedient that the construction allow 
for a sufficient number of picks to offset 
this rather common defect of tenderness 
in filling. 

“Tf we analyze the cloth discussed in 
this inquiry, we find that the finished 
ends and picks are approximately 30 and 
21, allowing 5% shrinkage in length, 
which is most probably in excess of 
the actual shrinkage. Furthermore, the 
filling surface, which is responsible for 
at least 70% of the cover after napping, 
is also 25 to 28% looser set than the 
warp, which forces one to the natural de- 
duction that the resultant fabric will be 
much weaker fillingwise than warpwise, 
and moreover does not give us a bal- 
anced cloth. Nevertheless, the filling 
strength in this instance may be sufficient 
to meet the market requirements, and, 
from the manufacturer’s point of view, 
may be in strict conformity with his 
cost limitations in order to meet price 
competition. 

“Apart from~ these considerations, 
however, I believe that a better cloth 
would be obtained if set with 20 ends 
per inch, 71 in. wide in loom, and 24 
picks, using the same count of yarn. Be- 
sides giving a balanced fabric finished, 
this would also eliminate the wide varia- 
tion in warp and filling strengths.” 


Two-Tone in “Ringless’’? Hose 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed you will find a stocking 
made of 3-thread 20-turn 90% silk, 
in which you will note the two-tone 
effect at the instep. We have been 
having a great deal of trouble along 
this line recently in the _ ringless 
stocking and are puzzled a: to what 
is the cause. According to our count, 
the courses in the foot and leg coin- 
cide: and although this stock is made 
with the ringless method, you can 
readily see that it cannot be sold as 
such. We shall appreciate your reply 
concerning the cause of the trouble. 
(8194) 


Although you state that, according to 
your count, the courses in the foot and 
leg coincide, our examination does not 
agree with this. We find a difference of 
four courses per inch between the foot and 
leg immediately on either side of the trans- 
fer line. This difference in itself is suffi- 
cient to produce a two-tone effect. We 
also find that the leg runs tighter from 
the starting of the high-spliced heel to 
the finish of leg at transfer line. A great 
many full-fashioned legging machines are 
equipped for slowing down while making 
the high-spliced heel. If slurcocks are not 
carefully adjusted on such machines, so as 
to drive sinkers full stroke or length of 





travel, there will be a tendency for the 
knitting to be tighter at the beginning 
of the high-spliced heel. This gives the 
appearance of variation in the silk and 
produces shadows or two-tone in the in- 
step. We advise you to check on this 
point also. As we had only one stocking 
on which to base an opinion, we are not 
certain that the latter condition is respon- 
sible for the defect; but you can easily 
determine this. 

The general causes of two-tone effects 
are so well known that we do not feel it 
necessary to dwell on the subject further 
than to caution you to endeavor, as far as 
possible, to make the feet and the legs 
from the same lot of silk of the same na- 
ture, to avoid the accumulation of legs 
for a period of more than one day before 
footing, and to try to have silk employed 
on both footer and legger of uniform age 
as to throwing, backwinding, conditioning, 
etc. If these precautions are taken and 
the stitch construction between the footers 
and the leggers watched at all times, the 
two-tone effect in the instep will be re- 
duced to a minimum. 


Calculating Warp Contraction 


Technical Editor: 

Regarding your answer to ‘“Cal- 
culating Warp Contraction,” in the 
March issue (page 121). While I 
have a deal of respect for anyone’s 
opinion, I cannot but take issue with 
you on this question. 

I would say that in calculating 
“take-up” (or “contraction,” as you 
term it), the point at issue is whether 
the cloth or the warp yarn taken 
from a small sample of cloth should 
be considered 100%. In calculations 
of any kind, if we assume any factor 
to be 100%, the factor must be con- 
stant (or rigid). Can we assume 
woven cloth to be constant? For 
example, an order is to be woven for 
100 cuts of cloth (of any construc- 
tion you care to choose) and the 
slasher length figured at 65 yd. be- 
tween cut marks. If the cloth were 
a constant factor, we would get 100 
cuts of cloth of exactly the same 
length. In practical work there is a 
fluctuation of 2 to 3% generally in 
the cut length due to various reasons. 

On the other hand, we know that 
65 yd. of yarn is in the cut of cloth. 
This is a constant factor and conse- 
quently should be 100%, rather than 
the cloth length. (8231) 


Since the purpose of the calculation is 
merely one of determining how much more 
yarn is in the sample than would appear 
from the dimensions of the sample, we do 
not see that it makes any difference 
whether the calculation be based on the 
sample or on the removed yarn—except, 
as we pointed out in the original answer, 
it is more direct and hence simpler to use 
the former. The result is the same. 

Furthermore, the basis for the 100% is 
a determined figure in either case, ob- 
tained by actual measurement ; and it makes 
no difference whether or not the figure 
determined in one analysis corresponds to 
that in any other analysis, as we are 
merely seeking to develop a multiplication 
factor representing the relation between 
the contracted yarn and the uncontracted 
yarn of the fabric in question. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if it were necessary to use a 
constant figure (and we do not consider 
that it is), one might well argue that the 
lengths of the samples, if all cut with a 
die of the same size, are the same for al! 
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analyses. Furthermore, if a choice were 
necessary between the accuracy of the 
sample measurement and that of the re- 
moved yarn, we would vote for the sample, 
as that has come to rest and is relatively 
fixed, while the measurement of the re- 
moved yarn depends heavily on how much 
tension the measurer puts on it. We shall 
be glad to hear from other readers who 
wish to comment on this matter. 


Pick-and-Pick on 4x1 


Technical Editor: 

I have been experimenting on a 
Crompton & Knowles 4xl-box loom 
(automatic), weaving two pieces of 
cloth together (one on top of the 
other) in order to produce pick-and- 
pick effects. While I have been suc- 
cessful in the weaving, I find that I 
have not been able to overcome the 
binding which the shuttles produce 
at the listing. 

Recently I learned of a mill that 
has been using an attachment which, 
when placed on the breast of the 
loom, slits the binding as the cloth is 
being woven. I have written Cromp- 
ton & Knowles, but they have no 
such attachment. I would appreciate 
any information which you may be 
able to give me regarding such an 
attachment, or regarding any way to 
overcome this binding. (8203) 


We do not know of the attachment re- 
ferred to and shall appreciate any informa- 
tion regarding it which readers can sup- 
ply. 

We suggest that you arrange your weav- 
ing so that one side of the listing is perfect 
and then split the other side by hand. 
You can fasten the listing on the split side 
by sewing a cotton or silk thread along 
the edges. 


Spotty Filling in Chambray 


Technical Editor: 
Please examine the inclosed piece 
of cloth and advise me as to what 
+ coe the white places in it. 
The sample submitted is a type of 
chambray made from carded yarns. Un- 
even or spotty filling is the bane of all 
chambrays, because the  color-warp 
background shows up the slightest im- 
perfection in the filling. It is difficult 
to avoid uneven filling made from 
carded stock, unless special care is used 
to keep loose lint or fly from becoming 
ncorporated in the thread from the rov- 
ng frame to the spinning frame.  Fill- 
ng is not usually rewound; but is spun 
n filling bobbins, conditioned, and taken 
lirectly to the loom. Where the filling 
rewound, most of these loose particles 
removed as the thread passes 
rough the frictions and guides, but re- 
nding adds to the cost of filling yarns. 
We advise the adoption of a careful 
‘cedure of cleaning to keep down the 
se particles of lint or fly, starting at 
roving frame. The portion of 
mple we are returning, marked with a 
s, Shows an imperfection caused by 


ak setting of the thread cutter 
the loom. 


Splicing Sewing Thread 
Te hnic al Editor: 
We are interested 


, ! in securing in- 
mation in 


connection with the 


f 
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proper type of glue for use in stick- 
ing ends of sewing twine or thread 
together in the single yarn rather 
than tying the ends with knotters. 
We understand that such practice is 
used by many of the sewing-thread 
manufacturers, and we shall appre- 
ciate any information you can give 
us as to the proper type of material. 
(8193) 


Where small undyed or _ unbleached 
marks are not undesirable, collodion may 








AN UNFINISHED ITCH 


Technical Editor: 

I am turning to you to help me 
solve a problem involved in the recent 
purchase of a suit of clothes. The 
material is what is known to me 
only as an unfinished worsted, and is 
one which appeals to me in every 
way except one. It itches my legs 
like the devil, inasmuch as the trou- 
sers have no lining, and the cloth 
makes direct contact with my tender 
skin. What, if anything, can I do 
about it, and still be able to wear the 
suit in comfort? (8237) 


The first suggestion which comes to 
mind is obviously a recommendation that 
you adopt long-legged underwear—without 
too much wool in it. Since this might 
not correspond to your idea of comfort, 
as it would not to ours, we hasten to add 
a second suggestion—that you submit to a 
medical examination for eczema to deter- 
mine what you can be injected with to 
make you immune to damage by wool. 
Perhaps we ought to point out that this 
may involve the development of a serum 
from the sheep which contributed the 
wool to make your suit and that this would 
require a careful search and some traveling. 
Third, if you keep your legs wrapped in 
sandpaper for a few weeks the nap on the 
inside of the trousers will wear off, and 
with the disappearance of the nap_ will 
probably disappear the itch. 

Our next suggestion may be considered 
a little more practical, although we have 
never tried it ourselves. Consequently we 
must request that you adopt it at your own 
risk. Turn the trousers inside out and 
singe them by the application of a hot iron 
or by passing them—quite rapidly, you 
understand—through a gas flame. If done 
carefully, this procedure may serve to re- 
move the nap on the inside of the goods 
satisfactorily. 

If, for any reason, none of these sug- 
gestions seems practical to you, we have a 
word of comfort to offer. Eventually the 
nap on your unfinished worsted will wear 
off anyway, at which time the material 
will become a finished worsted and prove 
less painful. 

Recent news reports herald an itch-proof- 
ing process said to have been developed by 
the British Wool Research Assn. Scientists 
and consumers on both sides of the Atlantic 
are tickled. 
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be used for this purpose. In many cases, 
however, a water-soluble glue is needed. 
The few thread mills which have been able 
to find an entirely satisfactory product have 
done so only after much research and ex- 
perimenting, and are not at all anxious 
to reveal the methods which they are 
using. 

We are informed that the collodion or 
quick-drying lacquer type of glue has 
proved satisfactory in some cases and un- 
satisfactory in others. That is, a material 
of this nature, when employed for sticking 
together the ends of singles yarn, resists 
the action of cold or warm water in twist- 
ing. Ply yarns made from these singles, 
when used in the natural state, are satis- 
factory. On the other hand, kier boiling 
has a tendency to destroy the adhesive 
properties of the glue. Although the places 
where the singles have been stuck together 
may not be noticeable to the eye in the 
ply yarn, tensile-strength tests will reveal 
that the yarn is weaker at these points. 

In some mills it is the practice to twist 
the single ends together in the same way 
that ends are twisted during quilling or 
beaming and, at the same time, to glue 
them. 


Holes in Chiffon Hose 


Technical Editor: 

During the past two months we 
have been experiencing quite a bit of 
trouble caused by holes appearing in 
our dye chiffons. As far as we can 
tell, these defects do not appear until 
the hose has been dyed, but investi- 
gation has not convinced us that the 
fault is in the dyeing. 

To date we have found holes only 


in 2-, 3-, and 4-thread styles. The 
2- and 3-thread are both 18 turns 
silk, and on 4-thread we use both 


10 and 18 turns silk. In all cases 
the hosiery is put through a deluster- 
ing process in order to obtain a dull 
finish, 

Would you kindly examine the in- 
closed pair of hose to see if you can 
determine the cause of our trouble. 
The one stocking you will note has 
been boarded, but the other one was 
found before boarding. (8196) 


We are of the opinion that the holes are 
due to mechanical rather than chemical 


damage. We see no indication of the 
tenderness caused by the dyeing or fin- 
ishing. 


The hole seen in the unboarded stock- 
ing has, judging from its character and 
shape, been snipped by the point of scis- 
sors. 

The hole in the boarded stocking ap- 
parently was caused by a high beard needle 
loading up and breaking out. 

At times the fabric may be bruised and 
partially cut by dropping the ends of welt 
rods on the back of scissors against the 
stocking when the stocking is resting on 
the bed plate or other solid surface. This 
bruise will become a hole when the stock- 
ing is boarded. 


We recommend that one or two sets, 
with each head numbered, be knit from 
the machines on which the defects are 


found. These sample sets should be in- 
spected carefully in order to trace the de- 
fect to an individual head. 

When the head is located, it is usually 
very easy to find the specific cause for the 
defect. 
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Charles Smyly has been elected presi- 
dent of Eastman (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
succeeding his father, S. C. Smyly. The 
latter becomes executive vice-president. 
Guy Vann has been appointed plant 
manager. 

Ward Cheney, president of Cheney 
Bros., South Manchester, Conn., and 
R. C. Kramer, an official of Belding- 
Heminway Co., have been elected di- 
rectors of United States Testing Co. 

Howard R. Whitehead, agent of the 
Biddeford, Me., plant of Pepperell Mfg. 
Co. since 1925, is to act in an advisory 
capacity to the president, visiting the 
various mills of the company. David 
S. Cook will act as temporary agent. 

E. W. Sachsenmaier, treasurer of 
Larkwood Silk Hosiery Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C., is the owner of Roman 
Soldier, the second horse in the Ken- 
tucky Derby. 

W. L. Pierce, who resigned as vice- 
president of Bellman Brook Bleachery 
in January after 18 years’ association 
with that firm, is now vice-president and 
in charge of sales with the Newburgh 
(N. Y.) Bleachery. ° 

Harold R. Elliot, of Wellington Sears 
Co., New York, was elected head of the 
financial group of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 
recently. 

Yates Smith, treasurer of Whitney 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co., has been transferred 
to Gainesville (Ga.) Cotton Mill in the 
same capacity. Victor Montgomery, 
treasurer of the Gainesville plant, has 
taken over Mr. Smith’s duties at Whit- 
ney. The swap was a matter of con- 
venience to the individuals involved since 
Mr. Montgomery has private interests 
at Spartanburg which require his at- 
tention. 

F. Gordon Cobb, formerly with the 
Springs interests at Lancaster, S. C., 
was recently elected active vice-presi- 
dent of the newly organized Pomona 
Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. M. A. 
Bearden is assistant vice-president and 
office manager. W. L. Clement is su- 
perintendent and assistant manager. 

John Blount McLeod has been elected 
secretary and treasurer of National 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Lumberton, N. C., 
succeeding A. P. McAllister, whose 
health no longer will permit him to at- 
tend active duties. 

H. D. Roberts, manager of the Magog 
Print Works of Dominion Textile Co., 
Montreal, Canada, has been appointed 
head of converting operations; F. 
Daniels, manager of gray mill opera- 
tions; and C. A. Bishop, as comptroller. 

William A. Hamor, assistant director, 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science at the com- 
mencement of the University of Pitts- 
burgh on June 5. 

F. M. Tidwell has become superin- 
tendent of the J. W. Sanders Cotton 
Mills, Inc., of Starkville, Miss. He was 
formerly associated with the Judson 
Cotton Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

David Stiles has succeeded the late 
George Dawson as superintendent of 
Talcott Bros. Co., Talcottville, Conn. 
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F. S. MacGregor 


Dorothy Saville 


Frank S. MacGregor, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Acele department 
of the DuPont Rayon Co. has been 
elected president of the Ducilo Socieded 
Anomina Productora de Rayon, a du 
Pont subsidiary which will manufac- 
ture rayon yarn in Argentina. 

Miss Dorothy Saville, instructor in 
textiles and garments, Home Economics 
Department, University of Nebraska, has 
been awarded a fellowship by the U. S. 
Testing Co., Inc., for the study of service- 
ability of dress fabrics and dress construc- 
tion. Miss Saville has reported at the 
Hoboken (N. J.) laboratories of the com- 
pany. This step has been taken, according 
to D. E. Douty, president, because of 
recognition of the fact that the only way 
to assure serviceability at reasonable cost 
is to apply serviceadility tests in advance 
of manufacture. 

Robert Kell has resigned from the 
faculty of the Battle Ground Academy, 
Franklin, Tenn., to, accept the position 
of general manager of 
Mills, Inc., Bristol, Va. 

E. A. Dahlke is now general manager 
of Albany Woolen Mills, Rensselaer, 
N. Y. 


Grey Hosiery 


F. M. Lyon was recently elected sec- 
retary of Opp Cotton Mills and Mico- 
las Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala. 

Ernest K. Vanderwarker, for many 
years superintendent of Whittenton 
Mfg. Co., Taunton, Mass., has been 
made agent, succeeding the late F. H. 
Gooch. 

John Catterall, formerly superintend- 
ent of Potomska Mill, New Bedford, 
has been made superintendent of Pow- 
drell-Dartmouth Mfg. Co. 

O. B. Haney has been made manager 
of the Waco plant of Texas Textile 
Mills, Inc. He succeeds Hugh Clark 


T extile Calendar 


Committee D-13, A.S.T.M., annual 
meeting, Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich., June 26, 1935. 

Philadelphia Textile Manufactur- 
ers Association, annual outing, Tor- 
resdale County Club, Torresdale, Pa., 
June 26, 1935. 

American Association of Textile 
Chemists, annual meeting, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., Dec. 6 and 7, 1935. 

Fifteenth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, Dec. 2-7, 1935. 
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who has been appointed manager of 
Stonewall Cotton Mill, Meridian, Miss. 

J. T. Honeycutt, general superintend- 
ent of the Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, has resigned to engage in busi- 
ness for himself at Wadesboro. 

Edgar B. Caldwell, Jr., sailed from 
New York on May 11 for Buenos Aires, 
Argentine, to assume a position as fore- 
man of spinning in the Sudantex Mill, 
which the South American Textile Corp. 
is establishing at that place. 

W. B. Ward is now superintendent of 
the Randolph Mills, Franklinville, N.C. 
He was formerly with the Erwin Cotton 
Mills, West Durham, N. C. 

T. F. Watkins has been elected as- 
sistant treasurer of Appleton Mills, An- 
derson, S. C. 

G. D. Simpkins has been appointed 
superintendent of (Cherokee Spinning 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. He was _for- 
merly assistant superintendent of Collins 
Mfg. Co., Asheville, N. C. 

A. S. Berger, Chicago, has been ap 
pointed Mid-West representative of At- 
water Silk Corp., silk throwsters of Ply- 
mouth and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and the 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va. 

W. R. Scott has been promoted to po 
sition of manager of export department, 
DuPont Rayon Co., viscose process de- 
partment, succeeding P. F. Brown who 
has been appointed assistant director of 
sales in the viscose department. 

Neal C. Lane has succeeded George 
F. Few as superintendent of Profile 
Cotton Mill, Jacksonville, Ala. 

Virginia Hamill, prominent designer 
of textiles and other products, has been 
appointed interior decoration editor of 
Woman's Home Companion to _ start 
with the October issue. 

W. L. Brantley has been promoted 
from overseer carding to assistant super- 
intendent, Mobile (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 

Roscoe Roberts, formerly general su- 


perintendent, Alabama Cotton Mills, 
Speigner, Ala., has been appointed 
manager, Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton 
Mills. 


Beverly S. Parrish has resigned as 
superintendent of the department of 
public works, Martinsville, Va., to ac- 
cept position with the Powhatan Con- 
verting Works, Inc., new Martinsville 
dye industry. 

R. L. James has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Elizabeth James 
Hosiery Mills, Marion, N. C., to give 
his entire time to operation of his own 
plant, the R. L. James & Son Hosiery 
Mills. 

Frank D. Pittman, Prattville, Ala., is 
now superintendent of Summerville 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

W. L. Goodwin, formerly foreman o! 
the knitting department of Garrou Knit- 
ting Mills, Morganton, N. C., is now 
general superintendent of Rogers 
Hosiery Mills, Denton, N. C. 

A. C. Michaels will succeed Frank A. 
Steele as superintendent of the Dixie 
plant of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Gadsden, Ala. Mr. Steele will be- 
come superintendent of a Goodyear 
plant in England. 
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J. H. Asbury, Jr., Georgia Tech tex- 
tile graduate. has been made overseer 
dyeing, Richmond Hosiery Mills, Ross- 


4 ille, Ga. 
: J. C. Stubbs, superintendent of No. 2 
: plant of Pee Dee Mfg. Co., at Rocking- 


ham, N. C., has resigned. He has been 
succeeded by J. M. Currie, formerly 
superintendent of No. 2 plant of Ent- 
wistle Mfg. Co. 

Carlton Dougherty, textile graduate of 
Georgia Tech., has been made superin- 
tendent of Spruance plant, DuPont Ray- 
on Co., Richmond, Va. 

Fred Allen is now superintendent of 
yarn inspection and reeling at the Mu- 
tual Mill, Plant No. 2, of Textiles, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. He was formerly con- 

: nected with the Loray (N. C.) plant of 
the Manville-Jenckes Corp. 

John A. McCarn is now superintend- 
ent of spinning and spooling at the Nor- 
wood (N. C.) Mfg. Co., having suc- 
ceeded J. M. Shinn, who has retired. 
Mr. McCarn was formerly head of card- 
ing and spinning at the Spencer Corp. 
and Spindale Mills, Spindale, N. C. 

M. E. Mobley, who has been superin- 
tendent of carding and spinning at the 
Haleyville (Ala.) plant of the Alabama 
Mills Co., now holds a similar position 
with the Russellville (Ala.) plant of the 
same company. 

D. L. Posnak, colorist for the last 
five years at the Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Printing and Finishing Co., has resigned 
and returned to his former home in the 
North. 


W. L. Erwin, formerly overseer cloth 


Obituary 


Charles S. Erlanger, aged 77, founder 
of the B.V.D. Co., Inc., organizer of the 
Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington, 
N. C., and the North Carolina Finishing 
Co., died at Elberon, N. J., May 17. 

Col. J. R. Moodie, aged 78, president 
of J. R. Moodie Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., died May 20. 

Walter R. B. Whittier, aged 67, 
founder of the Whittier Cotton Mills, 
died at his home in Chattahoochee, Ga., 
May 29. He was a native of Chicopee, 
Mass. 

A. W. Friess, aged 77, a partner in 
Lamb, Finlay & Co., New York, and with 
that firm for 42 years, died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., early in June. 

Louis Rittenberg, founder of Ritten- 
berg Bros., New York, pioneer wool goods 
jobbers, died suddenly early in June. He 
had been 60 years in the business and was 
favorably known by everyone in the New 
York wool goods market. 

Jasper J. Efird, aged 44, died May 27. 
Mr. Efird, a son of the late John S. 
Efird, founder of the Efird Mfg. Co., 
Albermarle, N. C., served as treasurer 
of the company until 1931. 

Frank P. McCarthy, president of 
Faith Mills, Inc., Averill Park, N. Y., 
died May 22. 

Frank O. Huffman, aged 53, died re- 
cently in a Chicago hospital. He was 
president of Drexel (N. C.) Knitting 
Co., a director of Morganton Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Mills and of the 
Valdese Mfg. Co. 


George Eddy Warren, a director of 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., died in Boston, Mass., 
May 11. 

David W. Aderholdt, aged 68, general 
manager, secretary and treasurer of 
Henry River Mills, Hickory, N. C., died 
May 22. 

William H. Sheppard, aged 67, for 15 
years superintendent of Holston Mig. 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., died recently. 

Samuel S_ Steele, aged 59, superin- 
tendent of Entwistle Mill No. 3, Rock- 
ingham, N. C., for the last 39 years, 
died at his home May 27. 

George L. Graham, aged 61, manager 
of Textile Realty Company and traffic 
manager of the American Woolen Com- 
pany, died at Warren, R. I., on May 3. 

Henry Ashworth, aged 71, treasurer 
of Ashworth Bros., Inc., Fall River, 
Mass., vice-president and director of 
Charlton Mills, died at his home in Fall 
River, May 16. 

Charles Benjamin Kendall, aged 70, 


formerly manager of the Cranston 
(R. I.) Print Works and the Acme Fin- 
ishing Co., Pawtucket, R. I., died at 
East Greenwich, R. I. 

William C. York, aged 69, superin- 
tendent of Sanford (N. C.) Cotton 


Mills, a position he had held for more 
than 35 years, died recently. 

James M. Alexander, aged 57, super- 
intendent of Newry (S. C.) Cotton Mill, 
died at his home recently. 

Kenneth Mills, aged 45, salesmanager 
of Broadalbin (N. Y.) Knitting Co., died 
in New York of injuries received in an 
automobile accident. 





room, Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton Mills, Hugh A. Wilson, aged 61, secretary- Harry M. Bornstein, aged 64, presi- 
has accepted a similar position with treasurer of Montreal Cottons, Ltd., died dent of Colonial Throwing Co., Pater- 
Alabama Mills Co., Jasper, Ala. at his home in Valleyfield, Can., May 21. son, N. J., died May 31. 
N.R.D.G.A. Discusses — bye ae tig ero _— Yarn Men Hold 

"HD a 7 June 12, are taught Dy the regular taculty, Y - or ; 
NRA After math and embrace yarn manufacturing, knitting, Golf Tournament 

designing and fabric analysis. ; , 

Many vital post-NRA_ problems _ per- The Textile School of Res (SC) Over 400 attended the annual golf 

taining to relations between retailers and : ; Pewee 


manufacturers were discussed at the first 
id-year convention of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, which was 
held June 10 to 13 at the Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, Ill. As the event occurred just 
two weeks after dissolution of the NRA 

the Supreme Court, the new status of 
textile companies in relation to retailers 
vas a lively topic of discussion at the 
onvention, 


lextile Board 10 Years Old 


(he tenth anniversary of the founding of 

e Textile Board of Trade of New York 

was celebrated last month with a 

ner at which speakers reviewed the in- 

stry’s progress since the Board was 

vunded. Speakers included ~— Leopold 

rsch, president, Morris R. Cipin, execu- 

secretary, Benjamin H. Wicksel and 

irles Feldman. Mr. Cipin reported that 

' ring the last year failures had been 

and that members had suffered 
iller credit losses. 


ewer 


yummer Courses Offered 
‘he Textile School of North Carolina 


t tate” College announces a_ special six 
summer session for operating execu- 
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College, in cooperation with the Industr‘al 
Division of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, also is offering short summer 
courses. Classes, which will begin June 
17, include two-weeks courses in carding 
and spinning test methods, cloth analysis 
and design, electrical and mechanical main- 
tenance, loom fixing, etc. 


Philadelphia Outing June 20 


The ninth annual outing of the Philadel- 
phia Textile Manufacturers Association 
will take place on June 26 at Torresdale 
Country Club. 


Textile Share in RFC Funds 


Industrial loans totalling $9,505,550 had 
been made up to April 1 by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. to textile industries, as 
follows: Cotton goods, $1,343,750; woolen 
good, $942,000; silk and rayon goods, 
$1,630,000; knit goods, $1,307,000; men’s 
clothing and furnishings, $719,000; women’s 
clothing and furnishings, $149,700; all 
other, $3,414,100. 

These loans are made primarily to fur- 
nish working capital, but when found essen- 
tial a portion of the loan may be used for 
the purchase of equipment, for the payment 
of taxes, or for installment on mortgages. 


tournament of the Yarn Men's Associa- 
tion of Chattanooga, held May 23 and 


24, at Chattanooga Golf & Country 
Club. James Huff, Jr., Rockwood Mills, 
Inc., won the low net with 130 for 36 


holes, and Tally Johnson won the Bob 
Smith trophy. A total of 34 prizes were 
donated and contested for. Wilbur 
Lawson was in charge of the tourna- 
ment, Dudley Bryan arranged _ the 
handicaps, and Geo. S. Johnston took 
care of the prizes. 


Leipzig Fair Aug. 25-29 


The Leipzig Trade Fair will be held this 
fall from Aug. 25 to 29 inclusive. Buyers 
from 74 countries will attend and the new- 
est art and industrial products of 22 pro- 
ducing countries, including the United 
States, will be on exhibition. This historic 
fair has been held regularly for 700 
years. 


Committee D-13 Meeting 


Committee D-13 of 
ciety for Testing Materials will hold its 
annual meeting in conjunction with the 
annual meet ng of the Society at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., Wednesday, 
June 26. Its report will be presented to the 
\.S.T.M. the following day, June 27. 


the American So- 
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Shuttle Tension Fed 
by Bobbin Battery 


The first radical change to be 
made in the principle of bobbin- 
changing on automatic looms 


since James H. Northrop ex- 
plained his invention to the 
world just 40 years ago has 
been announced by William E. 


Lundgren, inventor of the Lund- 
gren box motion and plant engi- 
neer at the Slater Mill, Webster, 
Mass Its purpose is to solve 
the misthreading and _ tension 
problems, which are responsible 
for loose picks, shiners, third 
ends, shutdowns, and, indirectly, 
starting marks. If successful, 
it may serve to increase the use 
of the bobbin-changing principle 
in silk and rayon weaving. 

In effect the invention consists 
of inserting a threaded tension 
in the magazine along with the 
bobbin, both the tension and 
bobbin to be forced into the 
shuttle at the change of filling, 
and the empty bobbin and ten- 
sion to be ejected into separate 
‘“ompartments of the bobbin can. 
The tension is in the form of a 


round steel plug with exterior 
rings similar to those on the 
butt of the Northrop bobbin. 


Grooved springs in the shuttle 
hold the tension in place; hence 
the tension end of the shuttle is 
practically identical with the 
bobbin end, except for the feeler 
slot, as may be seen in the 
smaller of the two accompany- 
ing photographs. Inside the plug 
two sets of light wire arms, each 
with an eyelet at the tip, are 
spread apart by a fine spring 
For threading, the plug is placed 
in a special clamp which aligns 
the wire loops with two holes 
in the ends of the plug and the 
thread is drawn through the plug 


with a small wire hook The 
tension can be governed’ by 
the diameter of the wire and 
the number of coils used _ in 
the springs It is asserted that 
plugs can be threaded at a rate 


of 15 to 20 per minute 

The auxiliary magazine for 
holding the plugs, shown in the 
larger photograph, has a small 
hammer for knocking the plugs 


into the shuttle. The bobbin 
battery, it will be noted, is 
turned around from its normal 
108 (1298) 
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position; and this arrangement 
enables the goose-neck cutter or 
shuttle feeler to sever the filling 
from the outgoing bobbin and 
plug at a point on the shuttle 4 
in. from the plug, insuring that 
this end of the filling will be 
carried away into the can clear 
of the shuttle and of the incom- 
ing bobbin and plug. The pol- 


ished bar which may be seen 
extending over the back of the 
box, just above the shuttle, 
guides the end of filling from the 
thread holder into the fell of 
the cloth and into the temple 
cutter which severs it at the 
second pick after doff. 

The fact that the filling is 


paid out of the shuttle over the 
top avoids pinching of the yarn 
between shuttle and boxfront 
and leaves sufficient room be- 
tween race plate and filling for 
the shuttle feeler-cutter to grasp 
the filling readily. The shuttle 


is longer than usual to allow 
for the two grips, but it is bal- 
anced by having the plug and 


additional grip in the tension 
end 
An additional advantage 


which the plug affords is one of 
aligning the shuttle in the box 
so that the bobbin rings always 
enter the proper grooves, since 
the inclined plane which the 
plug strikes serves to pull the 
shuttle in a direction opposite 
to that in which it is pulled by 
the inclined plane struck by the 
bobbin 

The Lundgren 
is applicable to existing auto- 
matic looms and, it is asserted, 
operates with either regular- or 
reverse-wound bobbins and can 
handle fine filling of high twist; 
slub, seed, and other novelty 
yarns; and shantung, pongee, 
and two-end filling. Knots are 
said to create no difficulty. 


tension device 


One-Unit Switch 
Case and Pedestal 


In order to eliminate addi- 
tional installation costs and the 
use of bolts and nuts in mount- 
ing loom switches to pedestals, 
Walker Electrical i. 526 
Means St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga., 
has introduced a one-unit switch 
and pedestal for starting 


case 


switches. The device is 
proofed by cadmium 
after fabrication. All joints are 
welded. Arrangement of knock- 
outs, drilling, or threaded hubs 
may be had to suit any instal- 
lation. The case is designed to 
accommodate any type of com- 
mercial control switch and give 
it full protection. Compactly 
constructed, it is modern in de- 
sign and finished in gloss black. 
Other recent developments of 
this company include a new 
housing for test equipment and 
an improved floor box. 


rust- 
plating 


Steaming-Finishing 
Machine 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Co., Philadelphia, has placed on 
the market a new high-speed 
steaming and finishing machine 
designed to handle tubular 
knitted fabrics in all widths to 


3 in. The apparatus is as- 
serted to operate at speeds to 
45 yd. per minute without dis- 
torting patterns, designs, or 
strips. It is equipped with a 
variable-speed drive adjustable 


while in motion. Features in- 
clude a double-steaming arrange- 
ment, two yardage counters, and 
leverage or weight pressure on 
the finish rolls for accurate con- 
trol. A simple driven propeller- 








Unit Heater 


Unit Heater & Cooler Co. 
Wausau, Wis., recently an- 
nounced a new unit heater con- 
structed so that lint cannot 
plug up the heating unit. This 
heater, known as the Grid unit 
type, comes in various sizes and 
is quite compact. Air flow is 
from the bottom. Features in- 
clude steam chambers and mani- 


fold of high-test cust iron, fin 
sections (radiation surfaces) of 
special cast-aluminum alloy, 
louvers of extra-heavy sheet 
metal, rigid casing to prevent 





spreader permits complete con- 
trol of the fabric at all times. 
A new cooling device keeps the 
ealender rolls at the desired 
temperature. 

Pre-shrinking is accomplished 
by simultaneous control of 
lengthwise and crosswise ten- 
sion. Hand-pulling is’ elimi- 
nated by means of a mechanical 
adjustment which controls yard- 


age of fabric per pound. The 
cloth is asserted to be finished 
uniformly to the last inch on 


both ends because the pieces are 
cut apart without stopping the 
machine. The mechanism is so 
compact that only one person is 
required to operate it. The fab- 
ric is steamed twice, cooled 
three times, and rolled up only 
when in an absolutely cold con- 
dition. 


distortion, and fully inclosed 
motor. ‘The mechanism is not 
an assembled unit. 


Rayon Conditioner 


In recognition of the fact that 
weaving mills are beginning to 
find it desirable to condition 
rayon filling, just as cotton and 
wool filling yarns have always 


been conditioned, the Industrial 
Dryer Corp., Stamford, Conn., 
has developed a rayon condi- 


tioner or twist setter, designated 
as the H-W model. It is de- 
signed primarily to _ prevent 
sloughing-off of crepe yarns, to 
over-come liveliness and kinki- 
ness in such yarns in order that 
wavy picks and snarled and 
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broken filling may be largely 
ivoided, and to insure a more 
uniform pebble and shrinkage. 
Although, it is stated, it will set 
he twist in crepes as high as 
80 turns, and hence is suited to 
throwsters’ requirements, its use 

not to be confined to crepes, 
is its controls permit varying 
the humidity between 30 and 
15%, a sufficient range to allow 
the conditioning of low-twist 
filling yarns without danger of 
causing shiners. 

Like the H-W silk conditioner 
brought out two years ago, the 
new machine is based on the 
theory that an excess of mois- 
ture in the air is absorbed too 
quickly by the outer layers of 
yarn on the bobbin, thus block- 
ing the passage of the humidi- 
fied air to the interior of the 
bobbin. Hence, as in the earlier 
machine, the moisture is taken 
up in a finely diffused state by 
a current of air passing over a 
vessel of heated water. The dif- 
ference between the two ma- 
chines lies in the fact that in the 
rayon conditioner there is, in ad- 
dition to the heating unit (elec- 
tric or steam) embedded in the 
constant-level bath of water, a 
dry unit automatically controlled 
to so balance the wet unit that 
any desired humidity may be 
maintained within the cabinet. 

The equipment for generating 
heat and moisture is located be- 
tween the roof of the machine 
and the ceiling of the condition- 
ing compartment in order that 
the danger of condensation 
forming and dripping on the 
yarn is avoided. From this 
equipment the air, with its 
vapor, passes through perforated 
openings in the left wall of the 
compartment, across each tier 
of quills standing on quill boards 
on the shelves of the truck, and 
through the fan at the right to 
repeat the cycle. The bulb of 
the controlling and recording in- 
strument is located in the port 
section in order that the control 
may correct the temperature and 
humidity before the desired at- 
mospheric condition has been 
lost in the quill chamber. It is 
reported that the machine is 
apable of conditioning 70 to 80 
b. of quilled rayon every 15 

in. In addition to quills, how- 
ever, the conditioner can be ap- 
plied to cones, tubes, cops, 


} 


pools, bobbins, and skeins. 


Improved Shear 


\n improved shear for re- 
Oving surface and_ selvage 
hreads from cotton, rayon, and 
lar fabries has been devel- 
d by Curtis & Marble Ma- 
ne Co., Worcester, Mass. A 
ature is the individual-motor- 
irive revolvers which instantly 
verse, with a minimum of 
bration, when a seam or for- 
&n susbtance comes through. 
I revolvers again turn in 
r original direction after the 


seam passes. Advantages of 
this reversing action include less 
tension on the goods (which run 
through in practically a straight 
line), rejection of foreign mat- 
ter, and non-cutting of goods 
at the same. The shear is more 
simply constructed and more 
compact than previous models. 


30-Step Float 
for Spring Needles 


A year ago the Wildman Mfg. 
Co., Norristown, Pa., announced 
a 12-step-presser spring-needle 
circular knitting machine, the 
model FPSS-6, which reduced 
the time required for a _ tuck- 
pattern change-over from hours 
to minutes. Now this company 
is introducing a _  30-step-float 
spring-needle knitting machine, 
the model FPSS-7, which re- 
duces the time _ required for 
changing over float patterns 
from some 5 hr. to some 5 min. 
As in the case of the earlier 
machine, this is applicable to 
either underwear or outerwear ; 
but it will probably be used to 
a greater extent for the former, 
since float patterns are particu- 
larly applicable to the lighter 
underwear fabrics. However, 
the company announces that it 
is prepared to supply a machine 


Length-Cutting 
Machine 


An improved automatic 
length-cutting, counting and 
laying-up machine is announced 
by J. A. Firsching, Inc., Utica, 
N. Y. The device is designed to 
cut tubular or flat fabrics from 
t in. to any desired length, and 
no gears are required to make 
the change. It will “lay them 
up” in dozens or other units on 





combining both features and to 
be known as model FPSS-8. 
The 30-step float machine does 
not employ long- and short-butt 
needles. Instead, the floating 
principle employed in the Wild- 
man latch-needle jacquard ma- 
chine developed in 1929 is em- 
ployed. Each needle is operated 
by a jack below it, and the jack 
can be tipped off the raiser ca 
by pressure from one of 30 
selector levers located in a ver- 
tical row at each feed. Each 
jack has a butt at a height 
corresponding to the level of its 
particular lever; and when this 
lever is pushed in (an operation 
which requires only a slight pres- 
sure of the finger), the jack is 
struck by it, to cause the needle 
to remain in its low position. 
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a canvas apron—which moves 
on the instant the unit is com- 
plete. The apron may be ad- 
justed to move 6 to 60 in. The 
machine has a motor drive and 
is equipped with the Zerk sys- 
tem of lubrication. 


Ball- and Roller- 


Bearing Calender 


For producing high-grade fin- 
ishes on broadcloth and other 
shirting fabrics, Textile Finish- 





ing Machinery Co., Providence, 
2. I., has developed a new ball- 
and roller-bearing calender 
which is primarily a 5-roll chas- 
ing calender. The side frames 
are built for heavy duty at high 
speeds and are constructed with 
take-out pieces to facilitate roll 





é 


cea 


changing. Drive equipment con- 
sists of a multi-V-belt unit and 
silent herringbone gearing 
Pressure is supplied by means 
of a variable-capacity hydraulic 
pump and accumulator unit. 
The  let-off arrangement is 
mounted on a movable or slid- 
ing carriage to assist in the 
guidance and alignment of the 
fabric as it enters the calender. 
Special ball and roller bearings 
are used for the top and bottom 
rolls, the intermediate rolls, and 
the chasing rolls to insure 
smooth operation. 


Portable Elevators 


A line of portable elevators 
featuring eight new § improve- 
ments has been brought out by 
Barrett-Cravens Co., 3255 W. 
30th St., Chicago. Refinements 
include ball bearings through- 
out, spur gears, all gears in- 
closed and running in oil, direct 
motor drive, motor equipped 
with electric brake, automatic 
locking hinges, and positive 
splash oiling system. 








Shaker-Cap Machine 


The hand-finishing operation 
by which the edge of a shaker 
cap is turned and fastened in 
to form the welt is eliminated 
by a new automatic, coarse- 
gage, 8-in. machine developed 
by Tompkins Bros. Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. The machine has a 
set of cylinder needles and also 
a set of dial needles, each knit- 
ting a separate fabric at the 
beginning of the cap. When the 
two fabrics are completed, the 
stitches are automatically trans- 
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ferred from one set to the other 
to join the two fabrics and per- 
mit the machine to continue 
knitting a single plain or shaker 


fabric for the top part of the 
cap When the fabric leaves 
the machine, it requires only to 


be gathered together at the top 
to complete the cap. On caps of 
average size, the machine will 
produce approximately 35 doz. 
per §8-hr. day. A two-color 
striper is provided for the turn- 
up portion of the cap, and a 
stop motion will be supplied if 
specified. 


Micrometer Valve 
Control 


with micrometer 
announced by 
Division, Con- 
Hancock Co., 
Conn. In ad- 


A new valve 
flow contro! is 
Hancock Valve 
solidated Ashcroft 
Inc., 


Bridgeport, 





dition to showing the 
valve opening, the 
means of a special 


amount of 
device, by 
slotted seat, 


so regulates the flow that it is 
always directly proportional to 
the number of turns of the 


handwheel For example, when 
the valve is two turns open, 
twice as much water or steam 


passes through as when it is one 


turn open it may be adjusted 
to one-tenth of a turn The 
Valve is sold under the trade 
name of Flocontro 
. > 
Lint-Proof Motor 
Construction features to pro- 
vide protection against lint and 
trash are embodied in the new 
Quick-Clean motor just an- 


nounced by Allis-Chalmers Mfg 
(“o., Milwaukee, Wis Emphasis 





\ 


placed on 


Bakelite 


ove! interchangeable stators 
ball bearings mounted in grease 
tight, dust-tight cartridges; and 
large unrestricted air passages 
The base is cast from a single 
piece of steel for rigid support 
To insure a uniform air gap, 
the points of support for rotor 
and stator are machined at on 
setting The motor is availahb! 
n 5-, 73 10- and 15-hp. size 
built specially for otton-n 
service 


Bearing Adaptation 


Hyatt Roller searing Co.,, 
Harrison, N. J., announces that 
t is now stressing its Hy-Lonad 
line of bearings for use in the 
textile industry Emphasis was 


these 
for 


plac € a on 


connection 


bearings in this 
the first time at 
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the Southern Textile Exposition. 


The line is offered as a supple- 


ment to the helically wound 
roller bearings—for use in posi- 
tions where heavy loads must 


be carried in limited space. 


These bearings are available 
in three types: The separator 
or S-type retains the rollers as 
a unit with the outer race by 


means of a steel separator which 


is hardened in the larger sizes. 
The composite-cage or B-type 
retains the rollers as a_ unit 
with the double-flanged inner 
race by means of a cage made 
of bronze formed bars riveted 
to hardened rings. The maxi- 


mum-roller-complement or M- 
type is self-contained and cage- 
less and is recommended for use 
at low speeds 


Attachment for 
Spring-Needle 
Machines 


for 
machines 
holder with 
adjustment 
by Tomp- 


A simplified 
spring-needle 
and also a 
micrometer 
have been 


jack 


press 


knitting 

bur 
stitch 
developed 





kins Bros. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

The jack presser shown above 
s without the heavy cap re- 
quired to hold the jacks in posi- 


tion on the previous model. 
Each jack on the new presser 
is forked, with a small nib on 
the inside of the top prong; and 
When the jack is forced over 
the raised rim of the disk, the 


nib springs downward and holds 


the jack rigidly in position 
This arrangement makes possi- 
ble changing the jacks readily 
Without) removing the presser 
from the machine and without 
taking the wheel apart, and the 
ubsence of the cap not only 
nsures a light action against 
the needles, but renders the unit 
less expensive Slots are indi- 
Vidually beveled, a bronze bush- 
ng is used, the shoes are of 
hardened steel for preventing 
drop stitches, and provision is 
made for insuring even distribu 
tion of the oil. 

The bur holder or “barrel,” 
with micrometer stitch adjust- 





ent, illustrated in the second 
photograph, can be used for 
either stitch wheel, backing 
wheel or clearing wheel A 
locking SCTeW prevents the 
stitch from being moved or get- 
ting out of adjustment, and a 
special block and screw elim- 
inate play of the shaft in any 
direction as well as affording 
adjustment for rolling the shaft 
or sett the angle of the 


There is a cut-away sec- 
tion for holding the bur out of 
the needles, and an improved 
and simplified adjusting screw 
gives an increased range of set- 
tings for the spring. 


wheel. 


Automatic Tension 
Skein Swift 


An automatic tension skein 
swift for use with elastic yarns 
has been introduced by B. F. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, 
Mass. The device has six 
flexible arms designed to find a 
perfect circle when the skein is 
put on and properly straightened 


for winding off. The arms are 
said to maintain a uniform ten- 
sion on the yarn during all 
stages of the winding process. 


maintain that 
the oper- 


Manufacturers 
the device simplifies 
ation for the skein winder, in- 
creases production, decreases 
waste, and improves yarn 


quality by eliminating knots and 
imperfections. 


other 





Cellulose-Strip 
Heddle 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadel- 
phia, has anwvounced a_ special 


heddle to be 
transparent 
such as 
feature is 
square or 


used in weaving 
cellulose-film strips, 
Cellophane “yarn.” <A 
the highly polished 
oblong eye designed 


to prevent folding and _ subse- 
quent roughness in the fabric 
face. 
Thermostatic 
Steam Trap 

Sarco Co., Inc., 183 Madison 
Ave., New York, announces a 
trap designed to drain high- 


pressure steam coils and jackets 


and to remove condensate from 
steam lines The trap is made 
for use with pressure from 0 to 
200 lb. per sq.in. and will handle 
either steady o1 fluctuating 
steam. The thermostatic bellows 


is made of helically-corrugated, 


heavy-wall tubing; special caps 
used for the top and bottom of 
the bellows have internal screw 
threads of the same pitch and 
profile as the flexible tubing 
which is screwed into the cap; 
a shield protects the element 
over its entire length from abra- 
sive action of the steam and 
permits the element to be re- 


moved from the trap body whil 
hot The body and cap are of 
heavy cast bronze with a raised- 


— 








face metal-to-metal joint be- 
tween them designed to elim- 
inate the necessity for a gas- 
ket. The valve head and seat 


are of stainless steel. 





Lubrication for 
Spinning Frames 


innovation in lubrication 
for textile machinery, which 
attracted considerable attentio: 
at the Greenville Show, consists 
of a series of fittings and cop- 
per tubes running from each 
bearing on a_ spinning-frame 
head to a central point. This 
was introduced by the Alemite 
Division of Stewart-Warner 
Corp., 1826 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, and is Known as Ale- 
mite hydraulic 10-stage header! 
block. The device, simply con- 
structed and attached, enables 
the operative to grease each 
bearing quickly and easily, and 
reduces the possibility of slight 
ing any bearing. The header 
block is applicable to a twister- 
frame head also. Other appli- 
cations of pressure lubrication 
recently developed by this com- 
pany include fittings for dob- 
bies, front-roll stands for spin 
hing frames, and tentering 
frames. 


An 


W ater Coolers 


watel 
heavy- 


A complete new line of 
coolers, including four 
duty industrial models with a 
maximum capacity of 57 gal 
per hour, has been introduced 





by General Electric Co., Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. Improve- 
ments include a foot-pedal co 

trol and a chrome-plated guard 


the latter to protect the faucet 
against contamination fron 
dirty hands, dust or grime 


Knits Jacquard Girdles 


n recognition of the fact t 


many mills) are finding th 
plain-girdle business becoming 
highly competitive, Wild: 

Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa S 


applied four jacquard mechat 
isms to its machine for knitting 
girdles with knitted-in and laid- 
in rubber yarn. The jacquarcs 
control the selection of the ©) 
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ier needles for either a tuck 
ra welt stitch and are opera- 
tive on the feed before or after 


the Lindley tensioning device 
iys the rubber between the cyl- 
i nder and dial verges. Dog 
arks are eliminated by the use 
f a dogless or gear-driven dial. 
The machine is Known as Style 
A B-1-J 


Roving Frame Cone 


i The presser of a roving flyer 
exerts a gradually diminishing 


pressure during the winding of 
the bobbin, due to the fact that, 
is the bobbin diameter builds 
ip, the counterweight moves in- 
ward and is influenced by 
centrifugal force. Noting that 
this varying pressure compresses 
the roving 12% more on the 
mall diameter than on the full 
diameter, Fay H. Martin, now 
issociated with the Belger Co., 
Watertown, Mass., has devel- 
‘ oped a new shape of cone which 
produces an even tension by 
illowing for this difference in 
pressure The curve of the 
Martin cone falls inside the 
isual hyperbola curve on which 


less 


ne shapes have previously 
based and is said to har- 
ze the lay, tension, presser 
ure, and increment of in- 


ise The result is mainly an 
el ving and yarn 


High-Exchange 
Zeolite 


For use in water softeners, a 
new natural high-exchange zeo- 
te is being offered by Hunger- 
ford & Terry, Inec., Clayton, 
J The material, which is 
ed and refined by the Inver- 


i Co., a subsidiary, is said 
have the high exchange 
ie of the synthetic zeolites 


nbined with the durability of 
ensand. Its most remark- 
value lies in the fact that 
14 lb. of salt from 4,000 to 
‘0 grains of hardness can be 
ved. This is equivalent to 
lb. of salt per kilograin of 


dness removed. Its. total 
ng capacity ranges from 


to 5,500 grains per cubic 
Hi-Inversand, as this zeo- 
called, can be employed 
in open-type gravity soft- 
or in softeners of the 
ire type. For use in soft- 
other than the Inversand 
er manufactured by Hun- 

& Terry, the new zeolite 
inder the name Hi-Basex. 


Business 
Literature 


Wet Finishing Machinery. Riggs 
»mbard, Ine., Suffolk St., 
ve Mass. Cataiog describ- 
eral new and improved 

es for wet finishing. 
Vower Transmission. Graton 


Co., Worcester, Mass 
lable, well-illustrated dis- 
of individual-motor 








drives and modern group drives, 
with charts and tables for figur- 
ing power-transmission require- 
ments of machines. 

Stainless Steel. Republic Steel 
Corp., Central Alloy District, 
Massillon, Ohio. Folder show- 
ing series of color illustrations 
of yarn samples dyed in acid 
colors and acid chrome colors, 
the dye vats being made of dif- 
ferent materials including En- 
duro. 

Winding. 
Co., Boston. 
new No. 50 
rayon cones, 

Slitting and Roll 
Machines. Cameron Machine 
Co., 61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Catalog presenting part 
of the Camachines line of slit- 
ting and roll winding machines. 

Knitting Machines. Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
May issue of The Yarn Car- 
rier, published by Wyomissing 
Industries, containing article on 
Coulier motion of the Reading 
full-fashioned knitting machine, 
the seventh of a series of 
articles on this machine. 

Loom Bearings. SKF 


Universal Winding 
Folder describing 
winder for silk and 


Winding 


Indus- 


tries, Inc., Philadelphia. Leaflet 
describing ball bearings for 
loom crankshafts. 


Full-fashioned Knitting. Louis 
Hirsch Textile Machines, Inc., 
17 W. 34th St., New York. 
Booklet pointing out advantages 
of full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines built by Karl Lieber- 
knecht, Inc., Reading, Pa. Also 
several other unique folders 
on Kalio Complet machine. 

Boxes. Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio. Mailing 
card and booklet dramatizing 
their slogan “Your Shipping 
Box Is a Billboard !’’ and show- 
ing means for fitting shipping 
box decoration into a general 
merchandising plan. 

Lighting Equipment. Benja- 
min Electric Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill. Catalog 26 con- 
taining 288 pages carrying com- 
plete listings and illustrations 
on reflectors, lighting equipment, 
flood lights, fittings, ete. In- 
cludes helpful engineering data. 

Woolen and Worsted Card 
Clothing. David & Furber Ma- 
chine Co., North Andover, Mass. 
Booklet CC-49 entitled ‘“Cloth- 
ing Woolen and Worsted Cards” 
devoted to tensions, card room 
tools, accessories, and a com- 
parative yarn table. First 30 
pages carry prize-winning let- 
ters in recent contest “Clothing 
Card Cylinders and Doffers.” 

Liquid Chlorine. Solvay Sales 
Corp., 40 Rector St., New York. 
New 44-page booklet containing 


helpful engineering data on 
liquid chlorine and its use. 
Printing - Machine Clothing. 


P. H. McGiehan, 405 Lexington 


Ave., New York. Booklet dis- 
cussing selection and functions 
of back grays, blankets, and 


lapping cone belts, evener belts, 
and other textile parts. 

Process Machinery. ae P 
Stokes Machine Co., Philadel- 
phia, has issued Vol. I, No. 1 of 
a house organ called Process 
News which will carry the news 
of its chemical and_= special 
process machinery. 
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New 
Publications 


Fluorescence Analysis in Ultra- 
Violet Light; J. A. Radley 
and Julius Grant; D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc. $6. 
Recently scientific workers in 

the textile industry have had 

brought to their attention the 
value of fluorescence analysis 
as an aid in solving some of the 


problems with which they are 
confronted. Information on the 
theory and technic of  fluor- 


escence analysis is, for the most 
part, scattered, contradictory, 
and vague. The book under re- 
view was written to correct that 
condition. The first part of the 
book deals briefly but adequately 
with the production and meas- 
urement of ultra-violet light and 
the methods and equipinent em- 
ployed in making fluorescence 
analysis. The second part of 
the book discusses the various 
applications of fluorescence an- 
alysis, one chapter being devoted 
to some of its uses in the tex- 


tile industry. The subject of 
fluorescence analysis is one 


which is bound to be of interest 
to all textile chemists who wish 
to keep up-to-date and to avail 
themselves of the more recent 
advances in laboratory technic. 
The book is an excellent intro- 
duction to the subject. 


The Micrometer 
Measuring the Thickness of 
Wool Fibers, by Robert H. 
Burns; Bulletin Nod. 204, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming Agricul- 


Caliper’ for 


tural Experiment Station, 
Laramie, Wyoming; free on 
request. 

Beginning with the first at- 


tempt to measure wool fineness 
—by Daubenton in 1777—this 
interesting booklet traces. the 
history of methods for scien- 
tifically grading wool down to 
the present time, when three 
such methods in particular are 
vying with each other for recog- 
nition — that involving the 
weight-length ratio, that employ- 
ing the microscope, and that 
employing the micrometer cali- 
per. 

Micrometer measurements 
give figures which bear a direct 
relationship to those obtained by 
the weight-length method, and 
they are consistently about 
1/10,000 in. smaller than micro- 
scopic measurements. The lat- 
ter difference is due, the author 
explains, more to the fact that 
the fibers turn in the caliper to 
present their smallest diameter 
than to any crushing effect of 
the caliper jaws. Nevertheless, 


Mr. Burns shows in one part of 
his discussion that a personal 
error enters into the use of the 


micrometer. 


Business 
News 


Birch Bros., Inc., Somerville, 
Mass., manufacturers and sales 
agents for dyeing, finishing, and 
sewing equipment, announce 


that, following the death of Al- 
pert Birch, founder, the busi- 
ness will be conducted as _ be- 


fore: Clifford Birch being presi- 


dent: Stanley W. Birch, vice- 
president ; and Harold Ww. 
Birch, treasurer. 


Unisel, Ltd., has been formed 
as an English subsidiary of Uni- 
versal Winding Co., Boston, and 
will represent a number of 
equipment concerns 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Pater- 
son, N. J., announces the ap- 
pointment of Proveedores Tex- 
tiles, Mexico City, as exclusive 
representative for Mexico 

Brown Instrument Co., Phila- 
delphia, and Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., Minneapolis, 
have opened a joint office at 191 
Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta. Ga 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
has made H. R. Atherton chair- 


man of the board as 

president He 

KF. Weber. 
Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 


well as 
succeeds Orlande 


chine Co., New York, has 
added Fred Perkins as a mem- 
ber of Philadelphia sales staff. 

Clark-Jacobs, Ine., New 
York, is a new advertising 
agency formed by William P. 


Jacobs, formerly secretary- 


treasurer of both the Print 
Cloth Group of Cotton Manu- 
facturers and of the Cotton 


Manufacturers’ Association of 


South Carolina, with John C 
Clark. 

Borne Secrymser Co., New 
York, manufacturers of textile 


lubricants, report the placement 
of orders for several thousand 
dollars worth of new mechanical 
equipment for the application of 
Breton Mineral process, a 
patented system for oil-spraying 
raw cotton. These orders have 
been placed with the Terrell 
Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario, with branch 
offices in Montreal and Toronto, 
has been appointed Canadian 
representative of the U S Bob- 
bin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. The Westaway organiza- 
tion will carry the complete line 
of bobbins, shuttles, quills, 
cones and spools and will place 
special emphasis on the U §S 
Jackson tension shuttle and the 
U S Unit tension shuttle for 
silk and rayon weaving. 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., has appointed 
Barney R. Cole, formerly with 
Opp and Micolas Cotton Mills, 
Opp, Ala., sales representative 
tor Alabama and: Georgia. 


0. S. Shelton, formerly with 


Flint River Cotton Mills, Al- 
bany, Ga., has gone into the 
textile supply and machinery 
business at 1113 37th St., Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 


Sandusky, Ohio, manufacturer 
of corrugated paper boxes, has 


purchased the plant and busi- 
ness of Evans Fibre Box Co., 
Chicago. 

Hygrolit, Inc., has moved of- 


fices and factory to 681 Schuyler 
Ave., Kearny, N. J., as of June 1. 


E. F. Houghton & Co., Phila- 
delphia, announces the election 
of E. A. Carpenter as secretary, 


to fill vacancy caused by the re- 
cent — of A. Everly Carpen- 
ter, . 

Myles Salt Co., New Orleans, 
La., has placed W. M. Lerins 
in charge of the new offices 
which the company recently 
opened at Charlotte, N. C. 

Elgin Softener Corp., Elgin, 
Ill., recently took over a flow- 
meter developed by Isometer 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. The 
latter organization will be oper- 
ated in the future as a division 
of Elgin Softener Corp. 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., New York, has started 
operation of its new plant at 


Whiting, Ind. 

Taylor-Colquitt Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has acquired the 
physical properties of North 
State Creosoting Co., Wilming- 
ton, N. C., and will operate 
plant as a branch. J. Marshall 
Frye, who has been associated 
with North State Creosoting 
Co., will continue as manager of 
the plant at Wilmington. 


National Association of Dry 
Transfer Manufacturers re- 
solved unanimously on June 5 
to continue full activities of the 
association. Members of the 
association went on record as 
unanimously pledging them- 


selves to uphold and continue 
wages and working conditions, 
as provided for in the Code, and 
to maintain, so far as legally 
permissible, fair trade practices 
established under Code 

L. L. Ritehie of Lawrence L. 
Ritchie Iron Works, Paterson, 
N. J., has been appointed ex- 
clusive representative of Sholes, 


Inc., in Passaic and Bergen 
Counties for sale of dyehouse 
equipment made from corrosion 
resisting metal. 
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E doubt that any industry in the country is better organ- 
ized to carry on, irrespective of crises such as that created 


by the NRA decision, than is cotton manufacture. 


It has both 


an over-all coordinating body, in the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
and a series of branch and sectional associations which reach 
all important phases of the industry. Among those of the latter 
type are the two organizations representing North and South; 
the groups representing divisions of the industry, such as print 
cloths, carded yarns, selling agencies, etc.; and the various State 


associations. 


The effectiveness of this dual organization was apparent with- 
in a few hours after the decision was announced. Groups in all 
parts of the industry were meeting, and agreeing to hold the 


line within their specific jurisdictions. 


Simultaneously a meeting 


of the Cotton Textile Industry Committee, under the leadership 
of G. H. Dorr, president of the Institute, was announced—and 


an industry-wide cohesion assured. 


There is no cause to worry about the future when such machin- 
ery is always available and ready to go.—Editor. 


Quick Actionin NRA 
Decision Crists 


The cotton industry, in all its branches 
and in all sections of the country, rose 
promptly and decisively to the situation 
when the NRA decision was announced. 
Within two days the Cotton Textile In- 
dustry Committee met in Washington and 
urged the industry to “make no changes 
in the conduct of its business during the 
interim caused by the Supreme Court de- 
cision.” On the day after the decision was 
announced, Dexter Stevens, chairman of 
the Northern Cotton Mills Policy Com- 
mittee, urged manufacturers in New Eng- 
land to continue as though operating under 
the cotton textile code. Print cloth manu- 
facturers in the South immediately went 
on record with intention to maintain code 
wages and hours. Plans for a meeting of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at Charlotte, N. C., June 7, were 
formulated promptly. 

In the market end, the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 
recommended that the following clause be 
stamped on all invoices for goods shipped 
against previous contracts as long as the 
subject goods are made within the limits 
of hours and wages described by the code: 
“The goods covered by this invoice were 
made in accordance with the running time 
and wage levels described by the former 
cotton textile code.” Converters, at a 
meeting of the Textile Fabrics Association, 
decided that cancellation of orders would 
not be accepted by those converters who 
had been operating under the cotton tex- 
tile code, and expressed their intention of 
doing all in their power to discourage mills 
from going under code hours and wages, 
and to give preference to those mills which 
adhere to this hour and wage basis. 
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Similarly, yarn spinners and merchants, 
through their organizations, endorsed the 
principle of continuing without change. 


a 
Print Cloth Group 
At Spartanburg 


The Print Cloth Group was scheduled 
to meet twice during the last few weeks 
at Spartanburg, S. C. Walter S. Mont- 
gomery, treasurer of Spartan Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., was elected chairman to 
succeed Thomas M. Marchant, of Green- 
ville. 

It is understood that the first meeting 
was called for the purpose of discussing 
routine matters including overproduction. 
3y coincidence, the Supreme Court de- 
cision on NRA was handed down while the 
manufacturers were in session. Promptly, 
the group voted to continue operations as 
though the Blue Eagle were still alive. 

The second meeting, scheduled for 
June 5, was changed to coincide with the 
meeting of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association held June 7 at 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Plan for 
Cotton Recovery 


\ comprehensive plan designed to bring 
about recovery in the cotton industry has 
been submitted to the Cabinet Committee on 
Cotton Textiles by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Recovery, a private group organized 
as previously noted in these columns. 

The plan goes into detail concerning Gov- 
ernment cotton policy, foreign trade, etc. 
Among the recommendations is that a cor- 
poration be financed by RFC to buy up and 





scrap obsolete equipment. The brief was 
prepared by a subcommittee of which A. S. 
Freed, president of Paramount Motors 
Corp., New York, was chairman. 


A.C.M.A. Holds 


Executive Session 


“Restoration of confidence” was the key 
note of the American Cotton Manufacturer: 
Association meeting at Charlotte, N. C 
June 7, to consider the NRA decision. In a 
resolution, members “confidently recommend 
to all southern manufacturers that no 
changes be made in the conduct of the cot 
ton textile business.”” A committee, headed 
by W. L. McLaurine, Charlotte, N. C., was 
appointed for the purpose of “observing and 
securing conformance by the members of 
the industry with this resolution.” 

The N.A.C.M. meeting at Boston, June 
11, passed identical resolutions. 


“Unfair Propaganda!” 
Declare Japanese 


The sub-committee of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee, studying the cotton textile situa- 
tion, met with a group of Japanese business 
men late last month. Japanese spokes- 
men pointed out that their industry has 
been the victim of unfair propaganda, and 
recommended “talk-it-over sessions” be- 
tween the business men of the two coun- 
tries in an effort to obviate the growing 
frequency of governmental intervention in 
controversial matters. It was further de- 
clared that Japan is forced to buy from 
those to whom she sells. 

Press advices from Rio de Janeiro quote 
the Japanese mission as doubting the satis- 
faction to be had from Brazil as a raw cotton 
source. 

& 


Goods Trade Deadlocked 


Cotton goods trading was deadlocked as 
an immediate reaction to the Supreme 
Court decision on the NRA, and for the 
first ten days following little business was 
transacted. This desire to defer commit- 
ments was shared alike by both buyers 
and sellers, and was due more to caution 
than to apprehension. The _ significant 
points were that few if any orders were 
cancelled, prices held steady and some 
customers asked advance of delivery dates. 

There was a degree of feeling in the 
market that prices would suffer an early 
break, due to psychological factors, but 
that the drop would be brief, and would 
be followed by a rally. 


Resist Yarn Break 


A fighting condition prevailed in the 
yarn market at the opening of June, with 
spinners putting up a strong resistance 
to downward pressure on prices. The first 
surprise evoked by the Supreme Court 
decision on NRA was followed by reports 
of price weakening in various centers, eS- 
pecially Philadelphia. However, most 
spinners seemed determined to sacrifice 
orders rather than undersell current lists, 
so the recession was still unconfirmed dur- 
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ing the first week of June. Carpet manu- 
facturers placed moderate business, but 
other divisions were holding off. 


April Operations 


Statistics of particular interest to cotton 
manufacturers, showing April operations 
and the raw material situation, were: 


Spindle activity ........ 85.3% capacity, or 

6,057,601,513 spindle hours 
Cotton comBumed .....ses. 462,844 bales 
Cotton GRBOPERE. 66.6. c cee cn 323,155 bales 
Cotton: IMOPTOR .4ccsscicass 9,060 bales 


March operations for comparison: 
Spindle activity ........ 92.9% capacity, or 
6,662,549,593 spindle hours 
Cotton consumed ......s... 481,135 bales 


Cotton @RMOrted 2... ccessas 317,798 bales 
Cotton MMOTIOE ...0c i ccc. 9,917 bales 


Report Dates 
Announced 


Government reports on the grade and 
staple of the 1935-36 cotton crop will be 
released on the following dates: Nov. 1, 
1935, on cotton ginned prior to Oct. 1; 
Nov. 29, 1935, on cotton ginned prior to 
Nov. 1; Jan. 3, 1936, on cotton ginned 
prior to Dec. 1, 1935; April 17, 1936, on 
the total crop. No definite date as yet 
has been determined for the report of 
cotton on hand Aug. 1, 1935. 


Cotton Industry Briefs 


Dress fabrics testing and rating is the 
subject of a general conference at the 
National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on June 22. The recommended 
commercial standard will be presented by 
D. E. Douty, president, U. S. Testing Co. 

Sea Island cotton seems to be getting 
a push on the British market, being stressed 
particularly in men’s shirtings and under- 
wear. There is also talk in London of 
blending it with wool. The promotional 
work is done by the West Indian Sea 
Island Cotton Association. Although once 
extensively grown in the islands of the 
Carolina and Georgia coast, this cotton is 
said to be grown almost exclusively in 
some of the British possessions in the 
West Indies. It has been understood that 
one large interest controlled most of the 
rop, which even as a whole is not large. 

Southern Combed Yarn Spinners’ As- 
sociation, meeting late last month at 
Gastonia, N. C., adopted a resolution to 
the effect that there would be no change 
n the conduct of the textile business dur- 
ng the interim caused by the Supreme 
ourt decision on NRA. 

The 1934-35 world cotton crop is esti- 
ated by the Bureau of Agricultural 

momics at 22,600,000 bales, 11% less 

in the 10 year average, ended 1932-33, 

smallest crop since 1923-24. During 
he 1933-34 season, 26,100,000 bales were 
r duced. 

A proposed revision of Federal Speci- 

ition CCC-B-791 for Cotton Bunting has 

n submitted to the trade by the Federal 
pecifications Board. The revision involves 
naterial, workmanship, packaging, and the 

ecial requirements of the army and navy. 

The final report of cotton ginned from 

crop of 1934 shows 9,636,073 bales 


500 Ib. each. 
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Cotton Mill News 


Avlon Products Corp., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has been organized with capital 
of $50,000, to operate a local mill for 
the manufacture of elastic and webbing 
products. Incorporators include Orland 
1. Berger, 83 Wade St., and Sylvester 
G. Corner, 71 Sims Street. 

R. B. Whitley and son, P. R. Whitley, 
of Wendell, N. C., have purchased the 
Clayton (N. C.) Cotton Mill, which has 
10,220 spindles and normally employs 
200 workers. The new owners have in- 
corporated under the name of Whitley 
Cotton Mills, Inc., with W. R. Peele, of 
Clayton. 

Firestone Cotton Mills, Inc., Gasto- 
nia, N. C., will install spindles and 
auxiliary equipment in former Loray 
Mills of the Manville Jenckes Co., re- 
cently acquired. Mill will be developed 
tor largest cord fabric plant in world. 
Expansion will cost over $200,000, with 
machinery. Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga., are-architects and engineers. Plans 
are also under way for reconditioning 
the mill village at cost of $150,000. 

Knit-Ease Co., formerly of Gastonia, 
N. C., is now located at Hendersonville, 
N. C., and the plant began operation in 
the new quarters with nine operatives 
on the payroll. A fine quality of bouclé 
yarn is manufactured, with a yearly ca- 
pacity of 52,000 lb. H. H. Ewbank, Jr., 
is plant manager. 

Neisler Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., 
are erecting a building which will house 
an additional unit to the mills. It will 
measure 40x56 feet and is expected to 
be completed around the middle of June. 

Equinox Mill and Wellington Mills, 
Inc., Anderson, S. C., plan to expend 
approximately $70,000 for new machin- 
ery, according to Robert E. Ligon, man- 
ager of the two plants. The work will 
be spread over a period of time. 

Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. C., have 
plans under way for improvements in 
plant, to include installation of consid- 
erable new machinery, estimated to cost 
about $60,000. 

Clearwater (S. C.) Mfg. Co. has 
awarded general contract to the Galli- 
van Construction Co., Greenville, S. C., 
for new two-story addition, to be used 
primarily for storage service. It will 
cost close to $30,000. 

Palmetto Yarn Mills, Pageland, S. C., 
capitalized at $100,000, has been granted 
a charter to manufacture cotton, woolen 
and other yarns. Officers are: R. S. 
Dickson, Charlotte, N. C., president; J. 
C. Miller, Jefferson, S. C., vice-president 


and treasurer, and S. A. McFalls, secre- 
tary. 

Scottsville (Va.) Braid Factory is hav- 
ing steam heat installed. Recently the 
building was purchased by Percy Faul- 
coner, of Charlottesville, Va. D. M. 
Lending is manager. 

Blackstone (Va.) Weaving Co. is con- 
structing new one-story addition, for 
which general contract was let to Allen 
J. Saville, Inc., Richmond, Va. Entire 
program will cost over $50,000. Bryan 
& Terhune, Inc., New York, N. Y., are 
engineers. Installation of 144 additional 
looms is planned. 

Dominion Textile Co., Montreal, Que., 
announces that all manufacturing activi- 
ties, including rayon manufacture, will 
cease in its Verdun mill in Montreal in 
the near future and the equipment moved 
to other mills of the company. 


Cotton Financial Notes 


Davol Mill (Fall River, Mass.) stock- 
holders voted acceptance May 27 of the 
$125,000 offer for the property by the Gen- 
eral Cotton Corp. 

Stafford Mills, Fall River, Mass. The 
city council has accepted the offer of $1,500 
from General Cotton Supply Corp. for Staf- 
ford’s machinery and equipment. 

Adirondack Tinsel Textiles, Inc., Hudson 
Falls, N. Y., have been formed with capital 
of $20,000 ,to take over and succeed to 
Adirondack Tinsel Mfg. Co., with local mill 
on Main St. 

National Cotton Mill, Lumberton, N. C., 
is in hands of K. M. Biggs, receiver. 

Buffalo Mills, Inc., Shelby, N. C., re- 
cently organized with capital of $100,000, 
and headquarters at Charlotte, N. C., will 
take over and operate the Esther Yarn 
Mills, Shelby. I. D. Blumenthal, 315 East 
Fifth St., Charlotte, is one of the in- 
corporators of new company. 

Central (S. C.) Mills, which took over 
the former Isaqueena Mills, has _ incor- 
porated in South Carolina with capital stock 
of $200,000. Officers are: J. W. Wallace, 
president and treasurer, W. H. Beckerdite, 
vice-president, and G. M. Perry, secretary. 

Bernon Mills, property of Manville- 
Jenckes Co., Georgiaville, R. I., was recently 
sold at auction to L. Grossman & Sons Co., 
Quincy, Mass., for $6,250. Property was 
assessed at $195,000. At the sale of ma- 
chinery, Berkshire Fine Spinning Asso- 
ciates was the largest buyer. 

Eureka Cotton Mills, Englewood, Tenn., 
are arranging for reorganization under the 
new Federal Bankruptcy Act. Negotiations 
have been completed for a loan of $45,000 
from RFC. 

J. & P. Coats, Ltd., London, England, 
reports net profit of £2,463,327 for the 1934 
fiscal year, against £2,574,594 for 1933. 

Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me., held stock- 
holders meeting June 6 to consider recom- 
mendations for curtailment and partial 
liquidation of the plant. President C. Ed- 
ward Buxton, in a statement accompanying 
the notice of the meeting, said that the 
borrowing capacity of the company had 
been practically exhausted. He proposed 
confining production to bedspreads and 
liquidating properties not involved in these 
operations. The plan was ratified. 
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HE wool textile industry did not have to wait long to learn 
the attitude of its official organization, the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers, toward the NRA decision. 
Almost immediately came Arthur Besse’s strong statement urg- 
ing that strict observance of code be continued on basis of volun- 


tary agreement. 


One section of his statement deserves particular emphasis: 
“It is important to point out that the observance of present 
wages and hours will naturally preclude the possibility of re- 


ductions in market prices. 


Labor in the wool textile industry 


should not and will not be sacrificed to satisfy pressure for any 


price concessions. 


There are no factors whatever in the present 


situation which would suggest the propriety of any change in 
prevailing price levels in the industry.” 

The wool industry recently has been acting as host to a most 
welcome guest: a strengthening market. The strength has been 
entirely legitimate, and based on statistical soundness. A relapse, 
due to abandonment of code provisions, would be suicidal—and 
the wool industry can’t survive too many more cases of suicide. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Besse’s statesmanlike action will 
prove to have been an effective antidote.—Editor. 


Post-NRA Outlook 


The NRA decision on May 27 brought 
an immediate reaction from wool textile 
leaders that the status quo of hours and 
wages must be maintained. Prompt and 
constructive action was taken by Arthur 
Besse, president of National Association of 


Wool Manufacturers, in wiring all wool 
textile mills and sales agents “ Espe- 
cially urge no increase in hours and main- 
tenance of full current wages. .. .”’ Other 
leaders including heads of the American 
Woolen Co. made similar statements. 


Directors of the N.A.W.M. met June 5 
and passed a resolution calling on the indus- 
try to continue observation of provisions of 
the Wool Textile Code. The Code Author- 
ity was authorized to continue in its function. 
The directors regard this as an opportunity 
for beneficial self-government. 


Manutacturers also have stated that there 
are no factors in the situation suggesting 
propriety of any price change. Buyers are 
behind the movement for stability for the 
most part, since they have bought goods, 
witnessed a price advance which gives 
added value to their original orders and are 
looking forward to an unusually good sea 
son with the consumer. 

In some quarters there is feeling that 
trade will improve under individual initia- 
tive, but this too often has been a 
euphonism for cut-throat competition so 
that the outlook on this point is clouded. 
Mills which have taken heavy orders which 
might fall behind on delivery dates will 
take very good care to live up to their side 
of the contract which they have signed. 

The principal discard from NRA prac- 
tices will probably at first be found among 
the merchandising rules, though it is in 
the hands of the industry itself to retain 
everything believed helpful to the business. 


RECENTLY APPOINTED DEPARTMENT HEADS IN 
ASSOCIATED WOOL INDUSTRIES ORGANIZATION 


F. B. Todd, mer- 
chandising director 
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Miss Susan 
fashion director 





Mrs. Minna H. Car- 
others, publicity 
director 


Bates, 





Those AAA Amendments 


Proposed extension of the Agricultural 
Act to give the AAA control of wool 
price through marketing agreements, con- 
tained in Senate bill 1807 and House bill 
8052, brought vigorous protest from the 
manufacturers of fabric and clothing. Par- 
ticular issue was taken with the selection of 
1919 to 1929 as base period for wool prices 
while for all other commodities (except 
tobacco) the base period is 1909 to 1914. 
In the first named period wool prices were 
abnormally high, it is pointed out, because 
of war-time use and destruction and_ be- 
cause of the succeeding demand for civilian 
clothing from the demobilized forces. Even 
the head of a prominent textile school en- 
tered the lists against the AAA amend- 
ments and called them “an abomination.” 
The AAA also proposes a licensing system 
for dealers in wool and mohair to super- 
vise trade practices and selling charges. 
Hearings on this proposal are scheduled 
for July 2 and 3 in Boston and in various 
western cities extending to Aug. 6. 


A Real U pturn in 
W ool Goods 


The upward movement in wool goods, 
forecast in these columns last month, took 
form between May 15 and May 25 with 
advances by the majority of houses averag- 
ing 5 to 10c. per yard. Numerous lines 
were withdrawn around that time and early 
in June they had not yet been reinstated 

The rise appears predicated on good 
volume of fall fabric business already 
placed, and an upturn in raw wool based 
on widespread demand and a set of values 
lower than parity with equivalent duty-paid 
foreign wools. The domestic clip is esti- 
mated as under a year ago and somewhat 
greater, importations therefore appear 
likely if manufacturing demands are to be 
met. The trade generally believes that mills 
which have not covered their fall business 
with raw materials, will be in an embar- 
rassing position. Until the NRA decision it 
was uncertain how far the wool rise might 
go. Now in early June, traders look for a 
respite while caution of both buyer and 
seller takes the upper hand. Men’s wear 
mills are sold well ahead, some to Aug. 1; 
women’s wear has moved only lightly for 
fall. 

* 


W ools Hesitate 
After 15% Rise 


During May the approved houses sold 
about 90,000,000 lb. of wool, mostly out 
of the surplus, and, in addition, there were 
some purchases direct by mills as well as 
substantial sales of pulled, fleece and 
scoured wool by houses outside the ac- 
credited group. All this was accomplished 
on a rising price scale. The average price 
advance for the month was approximately 
15%, some of the original-bag and medium 
graded wools rising about 20%. The net 
result of the advance up to the beginning of 
June was to leave domestic fine wools still 
about 5c. per clean pound below foreign 
parity, with the medium wools at about 
parity with the foreign market. 

After so sharp a rise in wool, the trade 
here for the most part welcomed the period 
of hesitation prevalent in all markets fol- 
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jowing the adverse decision on the NRA, 

und, relieved of any fear of a runaway 

narket, is awaiting the unwinding of events 

vhich sooner or later must open the way 

. or a resumption of market activity both 
n the East and West. However, it seems 
that the rise for the moment has been 
hecked, less by the NRA decision than 
iy the too rapid pace set by eastern dealers 
inxious to obtain new clip wool now that 
the unsold surplus has been depleted so 
considerably. Can the advance be main- 
tained? In general, the answer is in the 
iffirmative, though at time of writing the 
edge is off extreme asking prices. 


Tops Off Slightly 
From New High 


Wool tops had a gala month in May 
with about a 15% rise from low to high. 
The Wool Top Exchange spots rose from 
77c. on May 3, to 80c. on May 10, to 85c. 
on May 17, to 884c. on May 24 and eased 
to 85c. on May 31. The rise was steady 
through the first three weeks of the month 
with raw wool and fabrics also advanc- 
ing the recession in the last week was in 
part a natural reaction and in part a reflex 
following the NRA decision. In wool top 
futures the highest price touched by any 
month in a transaction was 854c. by De- 
cember, January and March. At the end 
f the May recession of futures from high 
ranged from 4.8 to 5.4c. against the drop 

spots of 3.5c. Much of the recent top 
buying was for hedging of new clip pur- 

Nases 


Work Assignment Report 
of Academic Interest 


(he Wool Textile Work Assignment 
Board (W. A. Mitchell, chairman) ap- 
nted by the president as result of the 
‘Vinant report last fall, released its report 
May 24. The work-assignment report 
ices the history of problem and gives its 
nelusions. The following paragraph from 
e report states its finding briefly: 
“The board feels that the following con- 
‘usions On a continuing plan can be drawn: 
1) Standard machine assignments cannot 
this time be determined for the entire 
voolen and worsted industry by formula, 
ecause of the large number of variables 
ifluencing the work involved in any ma- 
ne assignment. Therefore (2) attention 
nust be given to the human agency which 
protect workers against excessive as- 
‘iments and at the same time promote 
rimonious industrial relations in the in- 
istry 


\ 


w 
Overseers’ Association 
'lolds Spring Meeting 


‘he 52nd semi-annual meeting of the 
tional Association of Woolen & Worsted 
erseers was held at Rocky Point, R. I., 
y 18. Twenty-one new members were 
rn itted. Nominations for officers were as 
‘ows: President, John C. Harley, Law- 
e, Mass.; first vice-president, Herbert 
Fulton, Sanford, Me.; second vice- 
sident, C. S. Cutler, Methuen, Mass.; 
rd vice-president, B. J. O’Reilly, Lowell, 
‘S.; treasurer, Tom Parkin, Methuen, 
‘s.; secretary, J. J. Burns, West Spring- 
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field, Mass.; secretary of beneficiary de- 
partment, Leslie Sill. It was voted to 
hold the annual meeting in Boston on 
Nov. 16, 1935. Nearly 350 members at- 
tended the Rocky Point meeting. The en- 
tertainment features received hearty ap- 
proval. 
* 


Activity of Industry 


Current statistics on wool consumption 
and mill activity follow, the activity per- 


centage being based on single 40-hour 
shift, 53 days per week. 
Wool consumed: March April 
Total clean equiv. (exclud- 

ing carpet) 23,108,000 21,818,000 
Carpet wool (grease) 10,751,000 12,560,000 
Looms (50” wider) 103.1% 91.4% 
Carpet looms 65.2% 73.6% 
Combs... 118.1% 137.4% 
Worsted spindles 75.7% 78.4% 
Woolen spindles. 103.6% 97.5% 

e 

Market Briefs 

Gabardine has gone well in spring 
suits for men in many quarters. Check 


waistcoats are being worn with the suits 
and extra trousers of contrasting color 
in flannel are used. 

The U.T.W. has endorsed the demand 
of the Woolen & Worsted Workers 
Federation for a 20% wage increase. 

Germany is said to have representa- 
tives in New Zealand endeavoring to 
arrange by a system of barter to obtain 
a supply of wool. 

Clinton Woolen Mfg. Co. and its sell- 
ing agents, Parker & Kemp, have issued 
an attractive and informative piece of 
trade literature, describing the processes 
and including process samples of the 
steps in manufacturing the company’s 
120D all-wool, indigo-dyed Cadet Gray. 
The booklet contains 15 samples, rang- 
ing from raw wool to finished fabrics. 

Wool blankets were particularly active 
around mid-May, a movement which 
was followed by price advances aver- 
aging 5%. It is understood that prices 
firmed to a basis of about $1.10 per Ib. 
for all wool blankets. Part-wools also 
were stronger. 

National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers has asked the National Bureau 
of Standards to cooperate in establish- 
ing a commercial standard for labeling 
fabrics containing camel’s hair or other 
specialty fabrics. 


California Angora Wool Growers, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., is offering 
angora knitting yarn in 12 delicate 


shades; also a line of blankets. 

Basch & Greenfield Co., reworked 
wool, which retired from business about 
five vears ago, has been revived with 
Charles J. Basch, Jr., as general man- 
ager: office at 303 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WV ool Mill News 


Atlanta (Ga.) Woolen Mills have let 
general contract to Van Winkle & Wat- 
kins Co.. Atlanta, for new one-story 
addition, including alterations and im- 
provements in present mill. 

Macon (Ga.) Textiles, Inc., has been 
chartered with capital of $150,000, as an 
interest of the Uxbridge ( Mass.) Wor- 
sted Co., Inc., to operate proposed new 
Macon mill of latter company, recently 
referred to in these columns. Work ts 
under way on remodeling and improv- 
ing the former plant of the Adams- 
Swirles Cotton Mills, Macon, acquired 
for new mill, and operations are sched- 
uled to begin late in July. J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., Greenville, S. C., are architects 
and engineers for mill construction. 
Louis Bachmann and Harold J. Walter, 
president and treasurer, respectively, of 
Uxbridge company, head the new firm. 

F. C. Huyck & Son, Rensselaer, 
N. Y., are making improvements at a 
cost of $2,360. 

Eick Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been carrying out an expansion pro- 
gram at mill at B and Tioga Sts., in- 
cluding installation of 18 new automatic 
looms and auxiliary equipment. 

Prendergast & Son are adding 42 new 
automatic looms to their Chepachet 
(R. I.) plant. Dyeing and finishing will 
be done, as heretofore, at the main mill. 

Stillwater Worsted Mills, Harrisville, 
R. I., through their president and treas- 
urer, Austin T. Levy, have taken over 
the former plant of the Livingston 
Worsted Co., Washington, R. I., and 
are remodeling and improving for new 
branch mill. New looms and_ other 
equipment are being insta'led. 

Blue Ridge Co., Inc., Glasgow, Va.. 
recently formed as an _ affiliation of 
James Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, 
Pa.. has work nearing completion on 
main unit of new local mill, comprising 
a one-story structure of about 80,000 
sq.ft. floor space, and plans to begin 
installation of equipment during June. 
The plant will be used for production of 
carpets and rugs, and will have facilities 
for employment of about 500 workers. 
The plant will cost about $350,000, with 
machinery. John B. Pettyjohn & Co., 


Lynchburg, Va., are general contrac- 
tors. The Ballinger Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is architect and engineer. Earl B. 


Morgan will be general manager. 

Merrill (Wis.) Woolen Mills Co. has 
installed a 48 in. set of cards and a 240 
spindle mule. 

Bonner-Worth Mills of Dominion 
Woolens & Worsteds, Ltd., Peter- 
borough, Ont., recently installed stain- 
less steel worsted varn dyeing equipment. 
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N these days of momentous decis 
prove to be not so momentous 


goods. 
this ruling will be ‘ 





which will probably 
is the Federal Trade Com- 


mission’s ruling limiting the use of the term “taffeta” to silk 


ions, one 


In view of the real situation, the market opinion that 
‘quietly dropped” 


seems reasonable. 


But there is a broader issue involved than just the silk-rayon 


controversy on this particular fabric. 
Can it, or should it, be confined to a specific 


scribing a weave. 
fiber? If it can and should, the 
A. M. Kemper, of the Kemper S 


of them when he says 


“If the definition of taffeta is silk, 
textile industry has been standing still for many years. 


silk Co., 


“Taffeta” is a term de- 


implications are intriguing. 
Inc., suggests some 


it would mean that the 
It would 


also mean that twill or serge meant cotton or wool, that broad- 


cloth meant wool, 
parent velvet must be named ‘rayon 


that velvet meant silk velvet out that trans- 


face transparent velvet,’ etc.” 


That seems to be that.—Editor. 


Yarns Unaffected 
By NRA Decision 


Except for a slackening in demand 
which was expected to be only temporary, 
the the NRA had little effect 
on the rayon market. Statements by in- 
dustry leaders that wages and hours of 
labor would not be changed were taken by 
consuming industries as reassurance against 
any sharp price fluctuation. Up to the 
date of the Supreme Court decision, rayon 
varn demand had been very encouraging. 
Volume in May was virtually normal, and 
producers had _ definitely shelved their 
ot 


vassing of 
I g 


ideas embarking on a_ curtailment 
program. 

Output still exceeds sales, but by so 
small a margin that it need occasion no 
concern. Current demand comes chiefly 
from weavers of lining fabrics, notably 
those making twills and taffetas, and the 
most active numbers are the 150s, with 
the 150/40 bright and dull leading. Dress 
goods manufacturers were hesitant all 


month, a mood which was accentuated by 
the NRA upset; no real pickup was looked 
for at that end for several weeks. 

. 


Japan’s Rayon Rise— 
What It Means 


Will the sensational expansion the 
Japanese rayon industry finally prove a 
boomerang and precipitate a glutted mar- 
ket ending in an international dumping 
with costly reactions on Japan and the 
world market alike? This question is now 
foremost in the minds of rayon industry 
leaders on both sides of the Pacific. That 
a rayon surplus is imminent in Japan is 
manifest. To offset this we have the 
nation’s current efforts at curtailment, 
chief among these being the 20% reduc- 


of 
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Ministry of 
July 1, 


tion plan of the Japanese 
Commerce and Industry effective 
for a 3-months period. 

One possible solution of the problem, 
writes a TEXTILE WorLD correspondent in 
Tokio, to increase rayon consumption 
in Japan itself. This phase now is being 
studied. As a matter of fact, promotion 
in the home market has been neglected. 

Details of production and exports are 
shown in the following table. The output 
figures given in the table include only the 
totals supplied by members of the Rayon 
Producers’ Association; the grand total is 


is 


10% larger. For yarns the unit is a case 
containing 100 Ibs.; fabric figures are 
given in 1,000 sq.yds.: 
Yarn Yarn 

Years output export 
1932 643.824 72,947 
1933 904,285 89,109 
1934: 

Ist half 643,676 115,312 

2nd half 734,276 107,862 

Toral 1,377,952 223,174 
1935: 

Jan 131,211 17,984 

Feb 136,384 20,725 

oral 267,596 38,709 
Jan.-Feb., 1934 180,482 28,824 

Analysis of the foregoing table reveals 
that exports are not increasing in pro- 
portion to the expansion of output. In 
1934, yarn production reached 153,000,000 
lb., of which exports totaled 22,300,000 Ib., 


and fabric exports, in terms of yarn, 57,600,- 
000 Ib. The combined total exports amounted 
to 80,000,000 Ib. or a little more than 50% 
of the 1934 total yarn production. 

Can Japan continue to expand its ex- 
ports on this scale? Opinions differ widely 


on that crucial question. The pessimists 
see expansion into new foreign markets 
as extremely difficult; they add that any 
collapse of the European gold bloc would 
adversely affect Japanese exports. The 
optimists cite Japan’s low rayon prices 
which are one-half to one-third below 
those of foreign yarn, as helping sales: 
heavy export of yarn, especially to China 
British India and Latin America, is like- 
wise stressed as encouraging. They add 
that further cuts in the yarn export price 
would increase exports; and last, but not 
least, the domestic market can be enlarged 

3ecause the home market has not bee: 
exploited, there is every reason to believ: 
that its absorbing capacity can be in 


creased greatly. Hence the pessimisti 
outlook would not appear to be wholl 
justified. 

Low labor costs, low transportatio: 


costs, and the great benefit of a favorabli 
exchange rate backing Japan’s bid for th: 
international markets, are significant ad 
vantages which are peculiar to Japan. 


Now Siamese Cats 


Are Made of Rayon! 


This is no nature-faking yarn; it is a 
true story, and we have the word of E. C 
Harrington, advertising manager of the 
DuPont Rayon Co., for it. In the current 
issue of the DuPont Magazine, Mr. Har- 
rington tells how the F. W. Woolhough 
Co., working in collaboration with the 
duPont Co., seized upon the idea of making 
life-like reproductions of Siamese cats and 
selling them in the novelty market. The 
idea proved a real merchandising success. 


The cats, of course, are made of duPont 
rayon yarn which is converted into pile 
fabric by Sidney Blumenthal Co. 


Yarn Exports Increase 


Exports of rayon merchandise decline 


in February but increased in March, ac- 
Fabric export Domestic 
Fabric intermsof Total consump- 
export yarn export tion 
241,719 402,865 475,812 168,012 
260,042 433,404 522,514 381,771 
155,445 259,074 374,387 269,289 
190,221 317,036 424,898 309, 378 
345,666 576.110 799,285 578,667 
29.225 48,709 66,693 64,518 
32,821 54,702 75,427 60,957 
62,047 103,411 142,120 125,476 
40,534 67.558 96,382 84,100 
i a a a 
cording to figures made public by the 
Department of Commerce. The March 
total was $464,730 against $311,607 1 
February, and bringing the total o1 the 
first quarter to $1,127,649. February yarn 
exports were 116,553 Ib., value $71,289. 
against 296,490 Ib., value $136,240 


March, bringing the total for the quarter 
to 618,320 Ib., value $326,000. In Febru ary 
woven piece goods exports totaled 31. 803 
sq.yd., value $109,645, against 460,70? 
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sq.yd., value $147,172 in March. February 
imports totaled $147,702 against $171,289 
ms in March. The total waste and staple 
“ fiber yarn imports were above the monthly 
average for the first quarter but below 
nonthly average of other years. 


Saeeaas S 


New Output Record 


World production of rayon yarn in 
1934 set an all-time record with a total 
f 775,010,000 1b., against 665,975,000 Ib. 
in 1933, according to figures compiled 
1y Textile Organon, official publication 
of Tubize Chatillon Corp. This figure 
for 1934 compares with TexTILE Wor~p’s 
preliminary estimate of 788,855,000 pub- 
lished Feb. 28 last in our Annual issue. 


Peddlers Hold Party 


Dana H. Gillingham of New Bedford 
kayon Co. was elected president of the 
Rayon and Synthetic Yarn Peddlers’ 
\ssociation of New England at the an- 
nual party, held at the Warwick Coun- 
try Club, Warwick Neck, R. I. Other 
officers elected were: Vice-president, 
lsartlett Guild of Celanese Corp.; secre- 

and treasurer, George I. Rounds 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 


B Stull Strive for 100% 
| liscose Shirting 


While all-viscose shirtings still seem a 
: way from a commercial reality, prog- 
being made in that direction, ac- 
rding to trade reports. The main prob- 
is regards a shirting of 100% rayon 
the loss of strength when wet, and 
is little prospect of immediate solu- 
of this difficulty. However, it is 
shasized that shirtings made of mixed 
s are gradually taking more and more 
hetic yarn in their content which 
ld give hope for eventual development 
all-rayon shirting. Staple yarn has a 
inent place in current laboratory ef- 
and, because of its rough surface it 
nsidered important in this develop- 


Strike Hits Industrial 


strike at the Cleveland, O., plant 
Industrial Rayon Corp., which was 
May 20, by the United Textile 
rkers, was still unsettled at the open- 
i June. Displacement of workers by 
equipment, and a wage raise were the 
issues. The strike closed both yarn 
ibric divisions. 


foreign Notes 

Production of viscose staple fiber and 
which was 3.9% of the total 
output in Great Britain in the 

‘ quarter of 1934, jumped to 8.2% 

| urst quarter of 1935, current fig- 

! show. The rise was from 950,000 

) to £,900,000 Ib. Viscose and acetate 
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output rose moderately, while cupram- of incorporation of The Burlington 


monium declined in the same period. 

Prices dropped 25% to 30% in France 
in the first quarter this year, due to 
competition between the cartel and in- 
dependent producers, Consul C. J. Pisar, 
Lyons, reports to the Department of 
Commerce. The total output of rayon 
was 6,500,000 kilograms (nearly 15,000,- 
000 Ib.). 

Italy has developed a new synthetic 
surgical “cotton” made of staple fiber 
and suitable for a wide range of sur- 
gical and medical uses. It is being made 
by Sanitaria, S.A., Milan, from fiber 
produced by Snia Viscosa. 

Tubize Victorious—Patent rights over 
which the Belgian Tubize interests and 
the French Celanese group have fought 
in court for years now are awarded to 
the Tubize group; the French Appeals 
Court at Paris has affirmed lower court 
judgments in favor of Tubize. 


Rayon Pique Handbags 


Not content with highlighting rayon in 
its newest capes and jackets, Paris is also 
developing novel new uses for the syn- 
thetic yarns, as indicated in current re- 
ports. A vogue for summer handbags 
made of white rayon pique, started by a 
Rue St. Honore shop is exciting much 
attention which will doubtless be reflected 
in our own stores soon. Slit cellulose film 
is important in the ornaments for the 
newest hats, cables the Paris office of 
DuPont Style Service. 


Industry Briefs 


The New Process Rayon Corp., 
Gloucester, N. J., successor to the Fur- 
ness Rayon Corp., was scheduled to re- 
sume commercial production this month 
following confirmation by Judge Avis in 
Camden, N. J., .of the reorganization 
decree. Dr. Arthur Mothwurf, general 
manager, said the company would pro- 
duce 100 and 150 denier yarn. 

Loss Reduced—The report of the As- 
sociated Rayon Corp. and subsidiary for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1934, showed a 
net loss of $54,316, compared with a net 
loss of $75,061 in 1933. 

The “woolly-surface” trend in rayons 
was given further impetus in the new 
fall fabrics shown by Susquehanna Silk 
Mills, which collection includes a wide 
range of the so-called “plastic” wool- 
surface rayons. 

Confirmed—Report of a change in the 
sales financing plans of the Burlington 
Mills group were confirmed last month 
when it became known that a certificate 


Corp. had been filed with the New York 
Secretary of State. This new company, 
capital exceeding $1,200,000, will handle 
credit checking and sales financing for 
the Burlington mills group, totaling 
$17,000,000. 

Increasing importance of rayon yarn 
in the commission throwing field has 
made necessary the drafting of a new 
set of throwing rules to take place of 
the rules prepared in 1930, which were 
applicable only to silk. The new rules 
are being issued by the Throwsters Re- 
search Institute. 


Rayon Mill News 


Meba Mill, Fall River, Mass., has been 
opened at 110 Chace St. by Norman 
Abrash and Nathan Moscowitz to man- 
ufacture rayon fabrics. 

Roselin Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y., 
manufacturers of braid for hats, is trans- 
ferring machinery to its new plant in 
Willimantic, Conn. Purchase of the 
former plant of the Willimantic Ma- 
chine Co. was completed May 13. Reno- 
vations and repairs are under way. 

Burlington (N. C.) Mills No. 6 has 
installed an H-W conditioner for rayon 
yarn. 

Cascade Rayon Mill, Mooresville, 
N. C., owned by Burlington Mills, Inc., 
has completed the installation of 150 
new looms and has added 100 additional 
operatives. Plant has also installed an 
H-W rayon yarn conditioner. 

Franklin Rayon Corp., Providence, 
R. I., has taken out a permit for new 
three-story addition, 100x160 ft., for 
which general building contract recently 
was let to the A. F. Smiley Construction 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. The enlargement 
will cost over $65,000, with equipment. 

Schwarzenbach-Huber Co., Coving- 
ton, Va., mill and property have been 
purchased by J. Spencer Love, treasurer 
and manager of Burlington (N. C.) 
Mills, Inc., and associates, who will re- 
model and improve the property for a 
new rayon weaving mill. 

Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Drummond- 
ville, Que., is completing minor plant 
expansions to provide additional floor 
space. The company will consider erec- 
tion of an addition to present buildings. 


Rayon Financial Notes 


American Enka Corp. reports net profit 
of $151,087 for 1934 comparing with net 
profit of $1,062,620 for 1933. 

Southern Textile Fibers, Inc., Gastonia, 
N. C., have been organized with capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local rayon mill. 
Incorporators of new company include 
D. W. Peach and R. H. McKinney, both of 
Gastonia. 
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taining to code jurisdiction. 


obituaries to be recorded as a 





result of the 
NRA decision is that of the silk-rayon controversy as per- 


Just the week before the decision 


was announced, hearings on this score were being held in Wash- 


ington. 


That’s all past history now. 


But the fundamental silk-rayon controversy is not dead, by 


any means. 


ion, the code aspect of it has gone. 


and inflexible boundary lines imposed upon either side. 


It remains as one of the most difficult jurisdictional 
problems facing the textile industry. 


Fortunately, in our opin- 
There are now no arbitrary 


No 


matter how much those lines may have been justified, their ex- 
istence proved irksome and troublesome. 


A new start can now be made. 
take a constructive turn. 
for bitterness. 


It is to be hoped that it will 


This is not, or should not be, an arena 
So many companies are fabricating both fibers, 


that the only issue is to find a basis for settlement which will 
react to the best progress of the industry as a whole.—Editor. 


Silk-Rayon WV age 
Hearing Historic 


Among the many textile problems 
which changed color when the Supreme 
Court nullified the entire NRA _ was 
the issue of disparity between the silk 
and cotton wings of the rayon weaving 
mdustrv regarding hours and wages 
of workers. The Supreme Court ruling 
was handed down less than a week after 
a four-day hearing had been held in 
Washington on the rayon weaving con- 
troversyv; and it took the sting out of a 
problem which was hurting business in 
both divisions. The first reaction of 
silk industry leaders to the court ruling 
was a hope that in some way the best 
features of the silk textile code might 
vet be saved. The Washington hearing 
was one of the longest, most costly and 
most exhaustive held since the textile 
industry entered the NRA era, and 
trade leaders hoped it would not prove 
a total 

And truly, in the light of the Supreme 
Court decision, the assembly now takes 


loss. 


on a rather historic aspect. The hear- 
ing was called to determine whether the 
silk code should be amended to (a) 
bring labor provisions down to cotton 
code levels as asked by the Code 
Authority or (b) bring all rayon 
weavers within the silk code as asked 
by the Labor Advisory Board. It was 
a protracted, often a very heated 


session. The important point to be kept 
in mind is that much of the material 
presented has value far exceeding the 
now obsolete issues of code administra- 
tion. Fundamental problems such as 
the need for modern equipment in the 
silk branch, the trend to synthetic yarn 
as away from silk yarn, and the opposi- 
tion by labor unions to modernization 
which brings increased loomage opera- 
tion per man-—these were searchingly 
analyzed through long hours of exam- 
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ination. When finally Deputy Adminis- 
trator Vincent gave his gavel the last 
bang at the end of the fourth day, con- 


cluding the hearing, a vast quantity of 
testimony, comprising statistics, esti- 
mates and scores of speeches had been 
written into the record. 

With the hearing’s cause for being 
now in the discard, trade factors stress 
the point that it brought up many 
phases which had value irrespective of 
the new status. Paul C. Debry, of 
Duplan Silk Mills, E. H. Schniewind, 
of Susquehanna Silk Mills, W. Stunzi, 
of Stunzi Sons Silk Co. dug down into 
the fundamentals of the weaving indus- 





A LOSING 
NRA for 
demonstration 
Horn, 
eration of 
Cheney, 
photographed at 





FIG Extension of 
two years was keynote of 
led by Peter Van 
left, president af National Fed- 
Textiles, Inc., and Ward 
president of Cheney Bros., 
the Washington, 
D. C., mass-meeting of 1,500 busi- 
nessmen. Mr. Cheney was chairman 
of the Industry and Business Com- 
mittee for NRA Extension. 






try in their addresses. The hearings 
brought forth many striking comments, 
such as ... automatic looms are best, 
of course, but failing that, a mill can 
greatly improve its production by keep- 
ing its existing looms up to date in 
their attachments ... the silk industry 
is such in name only; virtually all mills 
make synthetic fabrics weavers 
hopelessly disagree as to whether rayon 
competes more with silk than with 
cotton Finally—here’s one phase 
which the Supreme Court decision has 
not altered—all sides seemed to regard 
a textile strike as inevitable unless 
wages in the weaving industry are in- 
creased. 





eo 
Throwsters’ Purchase 
Plan in Jeopardy 


Among the various problems which 
the NRA’s passing raised for the silk 
throwing industry was the upset of 
plans to ease the overproduction evil. 
The Throwsters Research Institute, as 
previously noted, had outlined a method 
to purchase or lease surplus throwing 


plants, with funds raised by a tax on 
payrolls. The money thus raised also 
would serve to finance a promotional 


drive for merchandise made from thrown 
yarn. However, the plan was to operate 
through the NRA code machinery, and 
now the Supreme Court decision has 
knocked the props from under it. 
Leaders in the industry subsequently 
stated that as the plan was vitally im- 
portant as a method of keeping equip- 
ment within the industry’s needs, ener- 
getic efforts would be made to carry it 
out, irrespective of the court ruling. 


And Now—So W hat? 


The second half of May certainly was 
a dizzy period as regards putting the silk 
industry in the limelight. The Commit- 
tee for Extension of NRA _ of which 
Ward Cheney, president of Cheney 
3ros., was chairman leaped into the 
headlines May 22, with a big meeting 
at Constitution Hall, Washington, 
D. C.; at this event Peter Van Horn, 
president of the National Federation of 
Textiles, Inc., and credited with having 
inspired the movement, was among those 
present. When later the same week, 
President Roosevelt let it be known that 
he wanted the NRA extended for two 
years, the silk industry leaders who spon- 
sored the industry-wide demonstration 
were being congratulated from all sides. 
Indeed, it did look even to skeptics as 
though the pro-NRA demonstration had 
been successful in its effort to have the 
act extended for two years. The silk 
trade leaders were happy. They basked 
in a glory which was being conceded as 
their due- 

And then 
the Supreme 


came the bombshell from 
Court! 


New Silk Crop 
Prices Up 7-8c. 


After a month of steady prices though 
generally backward buying, raw silk en- 
tered June in a considerably improved 
position which the demise of the NRA 
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failed to upset. Immediately prior to 
Memorial Day, the New York market 
quoted its first prices on the new 
season’s crop from Japan; prices aver- 
aged 36 kake, against 24 kake, this rep- 
resenting an advance of seven to eight 
cents in our currency. The rise dis- 
couraged buying, but importers. wel- 
comed it as pointing toward a period of 
higher levels. In late May, the leaders 
talked of further advances coming, but 
the NRA decision dimmed that prospect. 

New York importers reported active 
buying by hosiery manufacturers during 
the latter part of May, with very little 
interest being shown by the weavers. 
The piece goods situation has been bad 
due to the discouraging spring season; 
numerous mills have funds tied up in 
heavy carry-over stocks and will not be 
able to buy more than day-to-day needs. 
In the four week period ending May 27, 
crack double extra 13/15 white 78% 
rose from $1.42 to $1.49, the gain being 
attributed to the fact that the new 
Japanese crop is decidedly below ex- 
pectations in size. 


Silk Shipments Off 12.9% 


Raw silk deliveries in April were 12.9% 
below the figure for March, it is indicated 
in statistics just made public by the Plan- 
ning and Research Bureau of the National 


Federation of Textiles, Inc. Key figures 
in bales follow: 

In Ware- 

Approx. house End 

Imports Deliveries of Month 

March, 1935 32,203 44,347 36,583 

heeik 1935. 40,761 39,757 37,587 

May, 1935.. 37,536 38,361 36,762 

e 


Fabric Shipments 
Off 11.6% in April 


he poor spring season experienced 
by broadsilk mills was reflected in the 
statistics of the Planning & Research 
Bureau of the National Federation of 
Textiles, for the two weeks ending April 
27, last. In that period production 
dropped 3.2% against a decline of 11.6% 
in net shipments. Following are key 


figures on production, etc., by pieces, 
averaging 60-80 yd. per piece: 
Shipments 
Pro- Net Ship- to 
duction ments Production 
Apr. 13, 1935 118,630 91,589 17% 
Apr. 27, 1935 125,570 94,718 15% 


Sept. 23-28 Is Week 
of Silk Parade 


Chose signs, increasingly evident of 
late that the silk industry is becoming 
fundamentally promotion - conscious, 
have been confirmed with the announce- 
nent by Paolino Gerli, president of the 
international Silk Guild that the Silk 
arade, inaugurated last autumn, is now 

permanent yearly feature. He stated 


that the second annual Silk Parade 
ould be held during the week of Sept. 
a 28, 1935. 


The detailed program for 
event is still being shaped; early 
‘nnouncement of the date was made to 
‘rmit stores throughout the nation to 
repare tor the drive. 

Mr. Gerli stated that leading mer- 
chants from coast to coast had reported 
ubstantially increased sales as result of 


this 
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the work of the Guild; these stores 
wanted the event continued this year. 
The Parade will be similar to last year 
in outline, but will include many new 
features. 


Industry Briefs 


Golfing ability is pretty evenly dis- 
tributed among the members of the Silk 
& Rayon Credit Association it was evi- 
dent at the annual tourney May 18 at 
Forest Hills, L. I., when 7 members 
tied for low net and four tied for second 


low net. The winner of the low gross 
was Donald O’Brien, of Aronson & 
Oresman, who shot a 79. 


Dissolves—Since its chief goal—elim- 
ination of design piracy—had been sub- 
stantially attained through code enfor~e- 
ment, the Silk Club of New York voted 
last month to disband. The club was 
formed in 1927 to fight design theft and 
it did a valiant job. In recent years, it 
has been merely a luncheon club. 

Folker Fabrics, Inc., a new firm, has 
been organized by E. E. Folker, who 
resigned recently as sales executive at 
Schwarzenbach Huber Co. The firm 
will have headquarters in New York and 
will convert a wide line of silk and syn- 
thetic fabrics. 

The taffeta ruling of the Federal 
Trade Commission aroused so _ wide- 
spread a protest that trade leaders now 
expect the whole issue to be dropped 
with no attempt at enforcement. The 
statement of the Kemper Silk Co. that 
to forbid the use of the word to rayon 
fabrics would disorganize the whole 
weaving branch, was widely supported 
in the market. 

French styles brought 
Normandie were shown June 11 at a 
gala display held by the International 
Silk Guild at Rockfeller Center Gardens, 
New York City. 

Market leaders expressed interest this 
month in the new method of localizing 
executive responsibility which has been 
adopted by Stehli Silks Corp. The plan, 
which was instituted incident to the or- 
ganization of a better fabric department, 
provides for a three-way split-up of 
merchandising and sales activities, as 
follows: Walter Young will direct the 
better fabrics division which serves the 
dress manufacturing trade; Walter H. 
Dietze, formerly general sales director, 
has been made merchandising and sales 
head for the medium and popular priced 
branch selling to the dress trade; and 
the division covering the retail, piece 
goods over the counter division, has been 
placed in charge of A. S. Healy, as mer- 
chandise and sales director. 





over on the 





Silk Mill News 


Henry Doherty Silk Co., Clifton, 
N. J., recently organized, is reopening 
local mill of company of same name, 
lately acquired, about June 15, following 
a shutdown for three years. Improve- 
ments are being made in equipment and 
mill facilities. Employment will be 
given to about 500 workers for initial 
operations. 

McGill-Paris Fabrics Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., has leased property at Covington, 
Tioga County, Pa., for new branch mill. 
Initial equipment installation will pro- 
vide for about 50 operatives. 

Southern Silk Mills, Inc., Kerners- 
ville, N. C., have let general contract to 
C. M. Guest & Sons, Inc., Anderson, 
S. C., for proposed new one-story mill 
addition, 60x90 ft. An award for sprink- 
ler system has been placed with the 
Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I. Com- 
pany will remove equipment from mill 
at Greensboro, N. C., to the new plant 
unit, where production will be concen- 
trated in the future. Expansion program 
will cost about $25,000. 

Bloomsburg (Pa.) Silk Mill has in- 
stalled an H-W conditioner for yarn. 

Elk Silk Co., Shinglehouse, Pa., has 
completed installation of 12 new looms 
at its plant in that town. A night shift 
will be added about June 1. 

Frank Ix & Sons, Inc., 
ville, Va., have taken new bids on gen- 
eral contract for proposed one-story 
addition, reported to cost about $45,000, 
with equipment. Construction will be 
placed under way during the summer. 
Elmer E. Burruss, Charlottesville, is 
architect. 

Stehli Silk Co.’s plant at Waynesboro, 
Va., has been started up after a period 
of uncertainty during which it was 
closed. 

Newlands Co., Galt, Ont., have started 
construction of another addition which 
will provide 10,000 sq.ft. of floor space 
for silk manufacture. 


Charlottes- 


° —e e 
Silk Financial Notes 

Haskell Silk Mill, Westbrook, Me. Philip 
Dana, treasurer, has been appointed re- 
ceiver for this company. 

Belding-Heminway-Corticelli Co., will sell 
its Northampton, Mass., plant and is now 
receiving offers for the property. 


Fredhall Silk Throwing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., is in the hands of Maurice Bernstein, 
receiver. 

Cortland-Gouverneur Silk Mills, Govern- 
eur, N. Y., have been sold to Hyman Saidel, 
of Gouverneur. 


B. W. Schloss Co. and the Ribbon Mills 
Corp., both of New York, have merged. 
Arthur Flattso, president of the latter, is 
president of the consolidation. 
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.. voluntary agreements are to be the answer to the NRA 
dilemma, the hosiery industry is a jump or two ahead. Weeks 
before the decision was announced, a plan for voluntary curtail- 
ment of production was placed before manufacturers, and pro- 
duced such hearty response that widespread cooperative support 


seems assured. 


Similarly, in underwear, the decision did not find the industry 


unprepared. 


For months, Roy A. Cheney, of the Underwear 


Institute, had been working on a plan for contractual agreements 
which may prove to be one type of solution. 

In outerwear, the most interesting aspect was the remarkable 
improvement which had been effected in the industry under 
NRA. Originally the most disorganized branch, it had achieved 


a high type of self-government under its code. 


It is up to the 


industry to see that it does not abandon this ground which it has 


gained.—Editor. 


NRA Passing Fails 
to Daunt Knitters 


The attitude of the three knit goods 
branches toward the passing of the NRA 
might best be expressed in the phrase, 
“business as usual during alterations.” 
Generally speaking, buying became more 
cautious, but there was no drastic slump. 
The hosiery market was quiet; undertone 
was strong, due chiefly to the industry’s 
effective curtailment program. Since the 
underwear manufacturers had adopted 
many of the NRA principles long before 
the act was passed, the ruling had no 
startling reaction on this branch. Of the 
three divisions, knitted outerwear mills 
felt the passing of the NRA most keenly ; 
however, optimism prevailed even here and 
summer lines continued active movement. 

Spokesmen for all branches were a unit 
in urging that mills hold steady, especially 
with respect to wages and hours. While 
weakening was reported in certain districts, 
the trend among knitters seemed to be to 
maintain the status quo. 


2 
Hosiery Mills Strong 
For Curtailment 


Voluntary curtailment of production by 
an industry is not only possible but per- 
fectly feasible. Such at least is the claim 
put forth by leading hosiery manufacturers 
who point to their own successful move- 
ment in that direction... Curtailment sen- 
timent has been growing steadily stronger 
in the hosiery industry since the first step 
was taken last summer. The present drive 
began May 17 when the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers mailed 
to all firms a request for voluntary cur- 
tailment. Within a week, 100 replies were 
received, these being overwhelmingly in 
favor of the project. 

The replies have been analyzed and they 
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constitute a striking picture of how the 
responding mills stand on curtailment. The 
following chart of the replies has been 
compiled by the National Association: 





Full 
Fash- | Seam-| Both 
Nature of Reply ioned | less | Types} Total 
Are now curtailed... . 15 25 10 50 
Always produce against Zs 
orders only : 1 34 5 50 
Have scheduled defi- 
nite curtailment for 
immediate future. . 3 None 3 6 
Plan no curtailment be- 
cause of orders on 
books sufficient to 
keep operating on full 
schedule... . Pi 6 | 2 9 
Willing to cooperate on | 
uniform plan even | 
though booked well 
Noss. cee fades 3 3 None | 6 





Japanese Problem 
Bobs Up Again 


The problem of Japanese competition in 
hosiery, dormant for a few weeks, bobbed 
up again with the announcement by the 
Department of Commerce of figures show- 
ing that in March 1935 imports of Japa- 
nese cotton hosiery to this country in- 
creased 300% over the same month last 
year. In that month cotton hosiery im- 
ports from Japan stood 34,095 doz. pr., 
value $12,046, against 11,606 doz. pr., value 
$4,511, in March 1934. The March 1935 
total ran well above the monthly average 
for 1934. Figures for the first quarter 
of the current year follow: 


Production 


doz pr Value 

January, 1935 25,478 $9,764 
1934... 22,360 8,023 

February, 1935 18,503 6,999 
1934 22,650 7,922 

March, bee 34.095 12,046 
1934 11,696 4,511 





Outerwear Favors 
V olunteer Code 


Early expressions from outerwear manu- 
facturers on the nullification of the NRA 
showed, first, a sense of frank dismay, 
since this branch benefited vastly from the 
code system, and later, a determination 
to preserve the code system voluntarily. 
The outerwear market was not believed 
due for any prolonged price-cutting; it 
was felt this was unlikely, as labor union 
strength would prevent mills from resort- 
ing to drastic changes in labor provisions 
to reduce costs. Pointing out that the in- 
dustry “made immeasurable gains” under 
NRA, the Outerwear Times, house organ 
of the National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation, added that “to perpetuate these ad- 


vances the industry must hastily, but 
soundly, realign its forces.” 
* 
Gosch and Jones: 
Two Pen Portraits 
The crisis of post-NRA adjustment 


brought a rush of responsibilities to two 
foremost figures in the knit goods branch 
—the recently elected presidents of the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers, and the Underwear Institute. 
William H. Gosch, vice-president of Nolde 
& Horst, Reading, Pa., who heads the 
hosiery industry during these hectic days, 
is a man of quiet bearing, whose actions 
reflect both keenness and conservatism. To 
thumb-nail his background: He started 
with Nolde & Horst as a boy and went 
“through the mill” in rigorous fashion. He 
usually is averse to public office, so his 
acceptance of the post was viewed as espe- 
cially fortunate. Lives in Reading, Pa., 
and commutes to New York! 

Ralph M. Jones, new president of the 
Underwear Institute, found a man’s job 
all ready for him when the Supreme Court 
politely dethroned the NRA. Mr. Jones, 
who is vice-president and general manager 
of Utica (N. Y.) Knitting Co., brings to 
his new tasks a gift for getting things done 
with the minimum of effort. Long familiar 
with the Institute’s problems through years 
of associational work, he is eminently 
equipped for present tasks. Knows under- 
wear trade from the ground up. Lives 





LOST— 


Lost—the Cromwell- 
ian cup of the Wor- 
shipful Company of 
Frame-Work Knit- 
ters, of London, Eng- 
land. This historic 
cup, sterling  silve) 
and handsomely en 
graved, was made ii 
1656, and was sold 
in 1862, being lost 
shortly thereafter. It 
is believed to be 
somewhere in Ame? 
ica. The American 
Hosiery Co., of New 
Britain, Conn., offers 
a reward of $100 fo? 
information leading 
to the finding of the 
treasure. The com 
pany states that the 
offer is made as an expression of goodwi! 
on behalf of this country’s knit goods indus 
try to the British Knitters Guild whic! 
wants to locate the cup so as to have 

replica made for use at meetings. The cup 
is 12 in. high and weighs 28 oz. 13 du 
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luck-stitch front type of bathing 
suit a winner with 1935 bathers. 
Above model is from Jantzen 


Utica, N. Y. 
nality. 
student 


A man of vigorous per- 
He enjoys farming, golf and is 
of revolutionary history. 


First Knee-Length 
Data Compiled 


\farch hosiery shipments increased 12% 
igainst a 5% rise in production, accord- 
‘ to figures made public by the Hosiery 
ile Authority last month. Shipments 
talled 9,768,000 doz. pr. against an out- 
of 9,692,000 doz. pr. giving shipment 
excess of 76,000, which figure repre- 
5 ted the drop in stocks on hand. Gen- 
illy the rate of turnover remains at one 
every sixty days for the industry; 
women’s full-fashioned, however, stock 
rned 7.4 times during the twelve months 
ed March 31. Especial interest attached 
he first figures available on output and 
of knee-length hosiery in March, 
shown in the following table: 


‘ Num- |] Dozens of pairs 
lype of hosiery ber of |———————_ 

com- ||Produc-| Ship- 

panies tion ments 
knee-length hosiery 62 || 222,699) 149,154 
\ en's full-fashioned. . . 37. | 129,030) 81,653 

; en's and misses’ seam- | 

| oi anaes 30 93,669) 67,501 
en's seamless: Silk... 27 66,239] 46,047 
Rayon 11 25,954) 20,798 
Wool.. 2 1,002 20 
es’ seamless....... 2 474 636 


ey figures in dozens of pairs issued by 
Department of Commerce follow: 


Net 
Produc- Ship- Stocks on 
tion ments Hand 
1935...., 7,439,064 7,715,911 14,094,547 
iry, 1935... 7,060,055 6,748,160 14,092,642 
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Industry Briefs 


The Color Question—Selection of half 
a dozen basic colors and their submis- 
sion seasonally to the industry early 
enough to allow for planning the regu- 


lar lines, was urged by Hugo Hem- 
merich, general manager of Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, at a color conference 


held in New York by the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers in 
conjunction with the Textile Color Card 
Association. 

Flint Garrison, director-general of the 


Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, made 
known last month that the new mill 
classification list of the Institute, just 


completed, puts 105 mills in “A” rating 
as having the best selling policies, with 
89 mills being divided among the “B,’ 
“Cc.” and “D” listings: 

Introducing Mr. McCrae!—The natty 
young man whose photo appeared in our 
May issue as an example of modern 
swimsuit styles, and contrasted with 
old-fashioned modes, was inadvertently 
kept anonymous. He is Joel McCrae, 
popular film star. 

Well, Maybe!—And still there are 
some in the market who assert that 
French shorts are just a passing fad. 
One Worth St. agent, conceding that 
everybody around him is making money 
on them, sticks to the belief that the 
idea will die out soon. 

“Barrel Sweater” Gains—The vogue 
for the “barrel” sweater gained percep- 
tibly in New York during recent weeks, 
and—sure sign of popularity—your re- 
porter saw signs of the number being 
cheapened. One big store sold them at 
94c., the lowest figure yet quoted. 

Chicago Yarn Men’s Circle will hold 
its 14th annual golf tournament at Bob 
O'Link Golf Club, Highland Park, IIl.. 
on June 25. 

Among the significant trends in bath- 
ing suits are (a) the increased demand for 
trunks for men and proportionately less 
call for complete suits; (b) the welcome 
given certain highly styled garments for 
women; and (c) the growing preference 
among women for suits with skirts, which 
may cut the demand for one-piece lines 
next year. Leading mills report that they 
are using less elastic yarn in suits, the 
complaint being that it was too costly. 

« 


Knitting Financial Notes 


Textile Knitting Co., Lynn, Mass., has 
been organized with capital of $10,000, to 
take over and operate the Textile Knitting 
Works, Inc., with mill at 113 Monroe St. 
Louis Tilles is president of new com- 


L10 
pany, and Morris Dollin, Beverly, Mass., 
treasurer. 

Fashion Art Knitting Mills, Ine., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., have been incorporated with 


capital of 200 shares of stock, no par value, 
to take over and operate company of same 
name at 1660 East New York Ave. 

Fetner Knitting Mills, Ine., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., have been organized with capital of 
$10,000, to take over and operate company 


of same name at 232 Throop Ave. Morris 
Fetner heads the organization. 
McLoughlin Textile Corp., Utica, N. Y., 


is being dissolved by a vote of stockholders. 


The company has been in receivership for 
some time. 
+ 
Knitting Mill News 
Wiscassett Mills Co. Albemarle, 


N. C., is installing 24 knitting machines 
of which 21 are 20-section, 45-gauge, 
Reading machines and three are Hil- 
scher machines (one 42-gauge and two 
48-gauge). The first named 21 ma- 
chines replace a like number of 18-sec- 
tion, 42-gauge machines. 

Clark Knitting Mills, Inc., Ruther- 
fordton, N. C., began manufacture of 
men’s half hose on May 20. Watson 
Clark is owner, and J. Frank Robinson 
is general manager. Plant is equipped 
with 25 Banner machines. 

Statesville (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
have been organized by Fred Guerrant 
and F. A. Poplin to operate a hosiery 
mill. Property has been leased and pro- 
duction will be started at early date. 

Pickwick Hosiery Co., Inc., Thomas- 
ville, N. C.—Mill of this company has 
been acquired under lease by new inter- 
ests, headed by T. F. Wrenn, High 
Point, N. C., who will make improve- 
ments and knit juvenile hose and anklets. 

Blackstone Hosiery Mills, Valdese, 
N. C., recently organized by George 
Blankenstein and associates, have leased 
a mill unit from Waldensian Hosiery 
Mills, at one time occupied by the 
Pauline Hosiery Mills, and will equip 
for new plant, specializing in half hose. 


Pilot Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co., 


Valdese, N. C., has installed an H-W 
conditioner for twist setting. 
Brentwood Knitting Mills, Philadel- 


phia, has increased production facilities, 
having installed 20 additional knitting 
machines and 40 sewing machines. 

Ashe Hosiery Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., 
has expanded to occupy the first two 
floors of the Benton Building. At a cost 
of $60,000, it is said, 100 additional ma- 
chines have been installed, bringing 
total to 500. Plant is running largely 
on half hose and anklets. 

Inter-Mountain Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Ogden, Utah, has completed an addition 
which doubles its floor space. 
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Processing 





N this issue, there is a special editorial section devoted to tex- 
tile processing and recording the noteworthy technical 


achievements made in recent years. 


From the economic standpoint, however, this important in- 
dustry is faced at present with many formidable problems. 
Divided into 30 or more sections, it lacks centralized authority. 
In the cotton finishing division and other branches excessive 
machine capacity has led to the cutting of prices below a prof- 


itable level; 


labor difficulties have harassed the silk finishers; 


intersectional competition between the cotton and silk branches 
has followed the increased use of rayon in woven fabrics; the 
conflicting interests of the mill finisher and the job finisher and 
converter in various divisions have resulted in intrasectional 


strife. 


There is every promise that technical improvement will con- 


tinue. 


Within the last two or three years the industry has be- 


come cognizant of the underlying causes of its economic troubles 
and has begun to give intelligent thought to their solution. It 
is apparent that far-reaching changes are taking place in the or- 


ganization of the industry. 


It is certain that there is a greater 


need than ever before for individual companies to avail them- 
selves of technological improvements and to adapt themselves to 
the economic changes which are occurring.—Fditor. 


Finishers Seek to 
Retain NRA Benefits 


After a brief moment of exultation at 
being freed by the decision of the Supreme 
Court from governmental control, textile 
processors for the most part came quickly 
to the realization that a return to the cha- 
otic conditions which prevailed in the vari- 
ous branches of the industry prior to the 
enactment of the Recovery Act would be 
disastrous. Accordingly, efforts are now 
being made to retain by voluntary agree- 
ments the beneficial features of the NRA. 
Thus far few, if any, companies have cut 
wages or increased hours of work; while 
there is danger that some concerns may do 
so, the vast majority of the dyers, printers, 
and finishers are agreed that such a step 
would be ill-advised. 

At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Association of Finishers 

Textile Fabrics, held on June 4, a reso- 
Sale was adopted recommending that mem- 
bers of the industry make no change in 
the conduct of their business and to con- 
tinue the filing of statistics as has been done 
for the last two years. Following the sug- 
gestion of Albert L. Scott, president of the 
association, the cotton finishers are giving 
thought to the formulation of a voluntary 
code, embodying minimum-wage and maxi- 
mum-hours-of-labor provisions, to be super- 
vised and administered by the industry itself. 

The silk and rayon dyeing and printing 
branch probably has benefited less from the 
NRA after the first six months than have 
the other divisions, and there is a feeling 
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that it is impossible to control by law or 
any other means certain of the. smaller 
firms. It is generally believed, however, 
that a voluntary agreement on wages and 
hours of labor would be of some value. 
Sporadic walkouts due to alleged cutting 
of wages occurred at a few silk dyeing 
plants, most of which were settled quickly. 
Members of the former code authority for 
the industry at a meeting June 12 passed a 
resolution urging silk and rayon dyers and 
printers to adhere to wages and hours 
standards for employees and plant operation 
observed under the code. 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the National Textile Processors Guild, 
held June 4, it was urged that members 
continue to observe the present wage rates 
and hours of labor. In addition, a ways- 
and-means committee was formed to de- 
termine what further steps should be taken. 

A resolution adopted at a mass meeting 
of the Cotton Converting Industry, held 
June 3, provides for the continuance of pres- 
ent code basis. The converters agreed also 
to discourage any mill from breaking down 
its code regulations and to support and give 
preference to such plants as continue under 
the present hour and wage schedules. 

The consensus in the several divisions 
is that voluntary codes or agreements (to- 
gether with amendment of the anti-trust 
laws) best suit the needs of the finishing 
industry; if industry fails to show that it 
is capable of self-government, labor trou- 
bles will be the first result, and the second 
will be the enactment of federal legislation 
which may not be as favorable to industry 
as was NRA. 





Fastness to Light of 
Naphthol Dyeings 


In a discussion, at a recent meeting of 
the Textile Institute (England) of the 
application of naphthol colors, H. Black- 
shaw, of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., gave some interesting data on the 
fastness to light of dyeings on cotton. 
Pointing out that the published informa- 
tion on light fastness usually applies to 
a normal full shade, the speaker pre- 
sented examples illustrating the probable 
reduction in fastness of naphthol dye- 
ings with regard to the fastness of the 
normal full shade and the strength ratios 
on this full shade. The basis of classi- 
fication is the 1 to 8 scale, 1 being dye- 
ings showing the least resistance to light, 
and 8 being dyeings showing the most 
resistance to light. The examples fol- 
low: 

Fastness to light in full en. 
‘2 full shades... . ; 

1/4 full shades... 

1/10 full shades. . 

1/20 full shades 


1/49 full shades 
1/99 full shades. .. 
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Fastness to light in ne shades.. 
1/2 full shades 
1/4 full shades 
1/10 full shades 
1/20 full shades............. 
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Fastness to light in full shades......... 
1/2 full shades 
1/5 full shades... CP eT ea Ee ee ee 
1/10 full shades..»........ ‘ : 
1/29 full shades......... 
1/50 full shades. . 


Zack, Astibrook B&H Co. 
Established 


The firm of Zoch, Ashbrook & Co., 
Inc., has been formed, with offices at 40 
Worth St., New York, to offer finish- 
ing plant service combining market pro- 
motion of specialties coupled with plant 
development and chemical research. 
This company succeeds Zoch-Gibbons 
& Co., which was established about a 
year ago and which initiated this type 
of service. 

The new firm will specialize in the de- 
velopment and promotion of special 
fabrics and finishes on all cottons, rayons 
and acetates, novelties, etc., which will 
be offered to the trade through the in- 
dividual finisher. 

The personnel of the firm includes 
Carl F. Zoch, who was for many years 
sales manager of Joseph Bancroft & 
Sons Co., and Donald S. Ashbrook, who 
recently resigned as general manager of 
Slatersville (R. I.) Finishing Co. 


- 
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Standard-C oosa-T hatcher 
to Use Furness Process 


Contracts have been made between 
the American Rayon Corp., of which 
Wm. H. Furness is president, and the 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. by which 
the latter company will use a new 
chemical developed by Furness for ap- 
plication to raw cotton and to cotton 
yarn. Licenses to use the chemical 
have already been granted to two 
branches—to Jos. Bancroft & Sons 
Wilmington, Del., for use in cotton piece 
goods, and to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. for development of an automobile 
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tire cord. J. S. Verlenden, president of 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher, confirmed the 
contract with his firm on May 24, stat- 
ing that the process will improve the 
adaptability to various purposes of both 
raw cotton and cotton yarn. 


e 
New Dyes 


Calco Chemical Co., Inc., announces 
production of a new line of practically 
dustless, colloidalized vat colors in pow- 
der form developed especially for the 
printing trade; these dyes can be added 
in dry form to the printing gum; the 
products now available are Calcoloid 
Blue 2BD, Calcoloid Yellow GCP, Cal- 
coloid Violet 6RP, Calcoloid Orange R, 
Cacoloid Pink FF, and Calcoloid Scar- 
let 2GHN. The company has also an- 
nounced five additions to its line of 
colors for cellulose acetate; namely: 
Calconese Scarlet GC, Calconese Yellow 
GC, Calconese Red 2BC, Calconese 
Orange 3RC, and Calconese Diazo 
Navy B. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
announces the following new products: 
Diagen Dark Brown AR, a stabilized 
azoic dye recommended particularly for 
cotton printing; Leucosol Black BBD 
double paste, a vat color prepared es- 
pecially for printing; and Acele Diazo 
Black ASN, a developed dye _ yielding 
greenish black shades on _ cellulose 
acetate. 

Geigy Co., Inc., announces production 
of Wool Fast Navy Blue FTLN, an 
acid dye suitable for application to piece 
goods and hosiery and useful for shad- 
ing Eriochrome colors. 

General Dyestuff Corp. announces the 
following new products: Benzo Fast 
Heliotrope 2 RLA, a direct dye for cot- 
ton, rayon, and silk; Stilbene Yetlow 
G, a direct dye for cotton and rayon, 

ly slightly staining wool or silk; Wool 

Fast Blue FFGA, an acid dye yielding 
bright, greenish blue shades; Acid 
\lizarine Blue Green L, a chrome dye 
recommended particularly for applica- 
tion to loose wool and slubbing; In- 
danthren Navy Blue BF powder, a vat 
color for dyeing cotton, rayon, and un- 
weighted silk; and Rapidogen Orange 
R, an addition to the Rapidogen range 

lding reddish orange shades. 
« 


Association Notes 


A comprehensive picture of the activi- 

of the National Association of Fin- 

s of Textile Fabrics is given in the 

dent's and the secretary’s reports 

last month. Aside from the asso- 

ms relations during the last year 

the NRA, and the stabilization 

and cost work of the organization, 

r activities have included the classi- 

m of over 10,090 commercial and 

ors, collection of statistical data 

roduction and goods on hand, as- 

of credit information, study of 

indising problems, and formation 

ommittee on equity proceedings. 

rticular interest is the statement 

' a total of 3,723 piece-dyeing 

es, an average of 2172 were op- 

| during the year to the extent of 
rage of 33.9 hours per week. 

All officers of the New York local 

n of the A.A.T.C.C. were re- 

d to serve for the ensuing year at 
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a meeting held on May 24. The officers 
are Ephraim Freedman, head of the Bu- 
reau of Standards at R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc., chairman; Geo. L. Baxter, of Brad- 
ford Dyeing Association, vice-chairman; 
Patrick J. Kennedy, of E. I. duPont de 


Nemours & Co., Inc., secretary; and 
J. J. Sokolinski, of Arabol Mfg. Co., 
treasurer. Dr. Harold Smith, of A. M. 


Tenney Associates, discussed the work 
of U.S. Institute of Textile Research. 

Speakers at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers 
held May 16 at Wilmington, Del., were 
P. J. Carlisle, of Buffalo, and C. E. 
Daniels of E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc. Next year’s meeting will be 
held in London in conjunction with the 
British Institution of Chemical Engi- 
neers, it was decided. 

The second regular meeting of the 
newly formed Canadian Association of 
Textile Colourists and Chemists was 
held last month in Hamilton, Ont. Dr. 
A. C. Goodings, director, textile depart- 
ment, Ontario Research Foundation, 
spoke on “Fading of Textile Materials.” 


+ 
Industry Briefs 


Stockholders of the United States Fin- 
ishing Co. held their annual meeting 
last month at Norwich, Conn., with the 
president, Leonard F. Little, of Provi- 
dence, R. L., presiding. 

Seven dye commission companies in 
Woonsocket, R. I., granted wage in- 
creases of from 5 to 20%, on May 19, 
thus averting a strike which had been 
voted by members of the Independent 
Textile Union. The settlement involves 
about 1,000 workers in all; the eighth 
firm was expected to fall in with the 
arrangement. The companies which 
accepted the new terms were: Black- 
stone Dye, French Worsted, Fairmount 
Dye, Enterprise Dye, Rosemount Dye, 
Woonsocket Dye and Florence Dye 
Works. 

Donald M. Martin, president of the 
Aqua-Sec Corp. announced last month 
that Gillet et Fils, of Lyon, France, has 
been granted exclusive rights for the 
process for silks and rayons, in France, 
England, Italy, and Switzerland. 


Finishing Plant News 


Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, 
West Point, Ga., has completed con- 
struction of new three-story storage ad- 
dition, 77x99 ft., on which work has 
been under way for some time. Batson- 
Cook Co., West Point, is general con- 
tractor. 

Morgan Dyeing & Bleaching Co., 
Rochelle, Ill, has approved plans for 
new one-story addition, 60x100 ft., to 
serve as an extension to the finishing 
department. 

Umans Bros. Co., Inc., Garfield, N. J., 
have discontinued operation at Garfield 
and moved some machinery to the En- 
glewood plant operating as Umans 
Bleachery. 

R. W. Bates Piece Dye Works, Inc., 
West Haverstraw, N. Y., recently or- 
ganized with capital of $75,000, will 
operate a local dyeing and fnishing 
plant. Property has been leased in the 
recently established textile center, com- 
prising the former mill property of the 
Rockland Finishing Co. Robert W. 
Bates. Pompton Lakes, N. J., and Au- 
gust Rosendale, Clifton, N. J., are heads. 

Powhatan Converting Works, Inc., 
Martinsville. Va., recently formed with 
capital of $1,000,000, to operate a new 
dyeing and finishing plant, has awarded 
contract to Belmont Iron Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for structural steel framing 
for initial plant units, with main struc- 
ture to be one-story, 220x260 ft. A 50- 
acre tract of land has been purchased 
and construction is under way. Plant 
will cost over $150,000, with machinery 
S. G. Whittle, Jr.. is secretary 

* 
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National Hosiery Dyeing & Finishing 
Works, Inc., Boston, Mass., has been formed 
with capital of $100,000, to take over and 
operate company of same name, with plant 
at 8 Thayer St. Arthur E. Cobin is presi- 
dent of new company, and Joseph Zimmer- 
man, treasurer. 

Warren Dye Works, Inc., North Bergen, 
N. J. Thomas R. Armstrong has been ap- 
pointed receiver for this company. 

Synthetic Fabrics Dyeing & Printing 
Co., Paterson, N. J., is seeking re-organiza- 
tion under Section 77B. 
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a this department will be found an account of the excellent 
job in accident prevention done by the Sayles Biltmore 


Bleacheries, Inc. 


That company, and the other textile mills 


which have paid particular attention to safety organization, de- 


serve unstinted praise. 


It is possible to tabulate and chart the economic phases of 


this subject. 


But they tell only part of the story. 
worked in textile mills know the other side. 


volved defies statistical analysis. 


Man-hour figures and other indices are available. 


Those of us who have 
The suffering in- 
It adds another and most 


potent reason for the type of work done at Sayles——Editor. 


A Million Hours 
Without an Accident 


Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries, Inc., Bilt- 
more, N. C., has completed fifteen months 
without a lost-time accident. Approxi- 
mately 500 employees have worked a total 
of 903,727 man hours. Their goal is “One 
Million Man Hours Without a Lost-Time 
Accident.” Here are some of the reasons 
tor the exceptional record: 

The general safety committee, averaging 
twelve employees in number and headed by 
the master mechanic as chairman, holds 
regular monthly meetings. Every accident, 
regardless of nature, is thoroughly investi- 
gated, its cause determined, and responsi- 
bility placed. Not only must the injured 
employee be present, but his immediate 
supervisor is also required to appear. 
Should the accident cause be of mechani- 
cal nature, immediate steps are taken to 
remedy the condition. If the injured em- 
ployee is found guilty of negligence or of 
an unsafe practice, the general committee 
may penalize such a person. If the fore- 
man has been negligent in properly instruct- 
ing his employee, he will also be penalized. 
The penalty is usually from one day to a 
week off without pay. The investigating 
committee consists of several members of 
the general safety committee. 

The following is a partial list of the 
rules and regulations pertaining to the 
safety program: 

1. Mechanics or operatives, who have oc- 
casion to make repairs or any other type 
of work on any power-driven machine, 
are required to place a sign on the start- 
ing mechanism to warn any other employee 
who might have occasion to start the ma- 


chine 

2. Running up and down stairs is pro- 
hibited. 

>. Walking through departments reading 
papers, etc., is prohibited. 

1. Employees must report even the slight 
est injury. 

5. No employee is allowed to ride on run- 
ning board of an automobile while on plant 
property 

6. Employees not allowed to ride stand- 
ing up on any transporting equipment. 

7. Men must wear goggles when: (1) 
leaning machines, (2) cutting or drilling 
concrete, (3) using emery wheels, or at 
iny occupation where particles of any 
kind might get into their eyes. 

8. Electric trucks used for transporting 

iterial in and around plant are equipped 
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with horns. Truck operators are required 
to sound the horn when approaching door- 
ways, blind alleys, ete. 

In addition to the general safety com- 
mittee, each department has a 
safety meeting of all employees. As fore- 
men are the key men in any plant matter, 
a 30-minute meeting of all foremen, of- 
ficials, and the plant nurse, is held once 
each month. Anything of general interest 
brought out in these meetings is carried 
to the employees by the respective foremen 
at the employees’ weekly meetings. 

It has been determined that a great 
number of accidents are caused by em- 
ployees being unfit for duty by reason of 
illness. Any employee leaving the plant 
for this cause must be checked out through 
the plant hospital. Upon returning to work, 
he must again visit the hospital and receive 
permission to assume his duties. Any vio- 
lation of this regulation subjects the fore- 
man or employee to the penalty of tem- 
porary dismissal. 

The company believes that the largest 
factor contributing to the record is that 
every one in the plant thinks of safety. 


e 
Standardizing Picker 
Sticks 


In view of the fact that the textile in- 
dustry is entering on an era of standardiza 


weekly 


XID 


Fig. 1—Picker-stick gage 


tion with respect to the things it sells, it is 
logical that it should now demand standard- 
ization in the things it buys; and one small, 
but important, step in this direction should 
result from the distribution, begun at the 
Greenville show, of a standard gage for 
measuring cotton-loom picker sticks. The 
gage, Fig. 1, consists of a metal plate with 
a hole representing the desired shape of the 
stick at the point where the picker is to 
be located. For Draper’s X-model looms 
the hole measures 1x48 in.; while for E- 
model looms, it measures §x4% in. The 
purchaser of sticks merely slips the gage 
over the top of each stick he desires to 
test and notes whether it fits snugly at the 
vital place and whether faces and sides 
are at right angles to each other. 

The pressure for standardization rarely 
originates with the manufacturer of the 
product; and in this case the originator was 
a picker manufacturer—the Graton & 
Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 

(In the company’s exhibit at Greenville 
were shown 30 picker sticks of different 
sizes obtained from 30 different mills.) 
The immediate objective sought by this 
company in continuing to issue these gages 
gratis to the mills is to improve picker 
performance by overcoming a source of 
trouble which is often erroneously laid to 
the pickers themselves. In Fig. 2, for 
example, is shown the effect on a stand- 
ard-sized picker of a stick which is too 





small. Misalignment of this sort not only 
causes weaving trouble but also. strains 


the side of the picker head, resulting in 
early rupture. Attempts to realign the 
picker by moving the screw to a new posi- 
tion on the side of the loop, weakens the 
loop. Forcing a picker on a stick which 
is too large, as at Fig. 3, strains and seri- 
ously weakens the fibers of the leather and 
also causes misalignment of the picker 
face. When the picker and stick are prop 
erly mated, as in Fig. 4, the natural elas 


ticity of the leather gives a permanentls 
tight fit without strain. 





Fig 2 Stick too Fig. 


large 


Stick too Fig. 4—Stick 
correct Size 
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Arlington Uses Short- 
Center Drive on 


Fulling Mill 


A modern Riggs & Lombard fulling mill 
at Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
equipped with a Rockwood drive, runs 24 
pieces of goods. By way of comparison, 
an old-type fulling mill in the same plant 
handles only 4 pieces and takes 2 hours, 
while the Riggs & Lombard mill with the 
Rockwood drive handles 24 pieces in 1 hour 
ind 25 minutes. 

The motor is 25-hp.; 600 r.p.m.; 13-in. 
to 22-in. pulleys; 8-in., medium-double belt 
m 48-in. centers. 


Further Modernization at 
Riverside & Dan River 


In the first half of 1934, Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Pa., 
indertook a modernization program in- 
ving the replacement of 460 old belt- 
iriven looms by Draper Model X looms 
ndividually driven by General Electric 
otors. Such considerable savings have 
een effected that the company is now 
replacing 481 additional looms. 

Of the 460 looms installed in 1934, 360 
ere 48-in. looms, running at 176 picks 
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as engineering-sales representative in 
western Pennsylvania. 

General Refractories Co., Philadel- 
phia, announces the appointment of 
Shadbolt & Boyd Co., Milwaukee, as 
dealer-agents for the territory; and of 
Broadway Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
as dealer-agents for the territory. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has elected L. W. 
Lyons as treasurer. 

Edwin G. Parker is now salesmanager 
of Baldwin Duckworth Chain Sales, 343 
Broad St., Providence, R. I. He was 





New layout of individual-motor-driven looms 


minute, replacing old 50-in., 140-pick 
ns, and 100 were 72-in., 136-pick looms, 
lacing 56- and 60-in., 132-pick looms. 
looms, including the 481 now being 
talled, are equipped with 1-hp., 1800 
n., General Electric motors. 


engineering Trade News 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., has 
inted A. J. O’Leary as assistant to 
general manager of sales. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
rp., Harrison, N. J., has added Albert 
ruce to the board of directors. 

Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
kliffe, Ohio, has moved its New 

offices to 60 East 42nd St. 

Nepublic Steel Corp., Youngstown, 

has moved its Philadelphia offices 
road Street Station Building. 

m. & J. Dick Co., Inc., New York, 
sunces that Carter, Milchman & 
nk, New York, will act as distribut- 

igents in New York for “Barry 

‘el Split Pulley” and “Dickbelt.” 

“ouls Allis Co., Milwaukee, has ap- 

| Harris-Green Co., Pittsburgh, 


( 
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for 22 years with the American Printing 
Co., Fall River, Mass., as purchasing 
agent. 

Medart Co., St. Louis, announces the 
appointment of Roy C. Kendall as gen- 
eral sales manager. 

Republic Steel Corp. removed its 
Buffalo (N. Y.) district sales office from 
475 Abbott Road to 1020 Liberty Bank 
Building on June 1. Thos. B. Davies 
continues in charge of the office as dis- 
trict sales manager, assisted by his pres- 
ent staff. 

Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., president of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., steel- 
service organization, Chicago, was re- 
cently elected to the board of directors 
of the New York Life Insurance Co. 
Mr. Ryerson succeeds the late Alba B. 
Johnson otf Philadelphia. 

E. W. Langdon, manager of the rein- 
forcing bar division of Joseph T. Rvyer- 
son & Son, Inc., Chicago, Ill, was 
recently elected president of the Con- 
crete Reinforcing Steel Institute. This 
group includes all of the mills selling 
new billet stock, and also jobbers and 
distributors of reinforcing materials. 

Combustion Engineering Co., Inc., 
has elected F. H. Rosencrants a vice- 


president. He will assume charge of the 
Proposition Engineering Department. 

Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, has 
appointed Charles W. Daniels as gen- 
eral sales manager for the entire line of 
P&H contractors’ equipment, industrial 
products, P&H-Hansen Arc Welders, 
hoists, etc. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has added John L. 
Hall, of the law firm, Choate, Hall & 
Stewart, Boston, to its board of direc- 
tors. 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., has 
appointed Walter C. Barnes as assistant 
to F. H. Gordon, vice-president in 
charge of sales. Mr. Barnes has been 
with the company since 1910. 


Engineering Mill News 


Cooper, Wells & Co., Decatur, Ala.— 
The Cooper-Wells Employees’ Associa- 
tion has leased the Aycock Building and 
plans to make the structure into a civic 
and social center. A new floor is being 
placed in the building. 

Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga., 
plan the erection of from 25 to 30 homes 
for employees at a cost of $90,000, ac- 
cording to J. L. Hutcheson, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., president. The homes are 
to be of brick of varying design, costing 
from $2,500 to $4,000 each. 

Southern-Brighton Mills, Shannon, 
Ga., awarded contract last week in May 
for immediate construction of two-story 
community building, to Daniel Con- 
struction Co. Anderson, S. C. The 
structure, 85x75 ft., will be of brick and 
steel with asphalt shingle roof. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are the 
engineers. 

Pelzer (S. C.) Mfg. Co. has plans for 
rebuilding two mill structures destroyed 
by fire a number of months ago, used 
for storage and utility service. Bids have 
been asked on general contract for the 
construction. 

Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., plans 
erection of a new boiler house and dye 
house in connection with its mills at St. 
Gregoire de Montmorency, Quebec. The 
new equipment will consist of three 250- 
hp. boilers and other necessary steam 
generating equipment. Erection of the 
new dyehouse will involve rearrange- 
ment of the present dyeing equipment. 
Total cost including equipment is placed 
at $300,000. 
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QUOTATIONS 


At close of business, June 1, 1935 


Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 








’ ~ ’ r 7 
Cotton Goods Cotton Yarn Wool 
ee so (Tax Added) OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA, ETC, (GREASE) 
PRINT CLOTHS : CARDED (Average Quality) Fine delne $0.28-$0.29 blood $0. 28-$0. 29 
2 : : Double Carded 2c—4c., higher according to quality | Fine clthg 7a .22 {blood .28— .28} 
27 -in., 64x60, 7 ot 5 4; 4} eee +. eeeenernees caractaiieniet ‘ oat. See 4 blood . 28 a 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 6} 6} 6} SINGLE SKEINS OF TUBES (Warp Twist) 
a8 -in., cae 8 75 7 7{ 7, | 4s to 8s - $0.25} 20s - $0.28} TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA (CLEAN) 
oe ew eee Dae 8: e: a ice _ enh 301 | Texas, 12 months $0. 68-$0. 70 
Perr , . ° 168 uy "371 308 331 California, Northern ; oF .59 
BROWN SHEETINGS ; ; Rank das — ian” “apeg a ts 
' . ' : TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES MONTANA, IDAHO, WYOMING (CLEAN) 
36-in., 56x6 , 4.00 7} 7} 7? S 
36-in., 48x48, 5.00 5 5} 5; | 88-2 $0. 26 208-2 . 2 oe. ae 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 7 j 6} | 10s-2 26} 24s-2 3h | Stare be... sa — 
1 4-2 271 308-2 34 Fine and fine medium (original bag). . 66 . 68 
MISCELLANEOUS 160-2 ete "28° >, ‘40 | 8 — : ai ‘2 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 9 91 9) a : ane ” ; : : 
Denims, 2. 20 14} 14) 15] SINGLE WARPS EASTERN SCOURED PULLINGS 
Tickings, 8 02 17} 17} 18 8 i 0s 29 ; 
te eo i 7 7 7} in a a ie = I A.A - $0.70-$0..72 B-Super . $0. 58-$0. 65 
*Tax included : 16s "28. 308 ici 34 A-Super . 66 .68 C-Super ae . 56 
eencinkak dtaeiiei CARPET WOOL (Nominal) 
Be 2 $0 24 : 20 - $0.29 Aleppo (clean) $0. 24-$0.28 
sg 2 ° ? 8- . ining 
Cotton Waste 10s-2...... 27 24s-2 Dinan 90. 4 
14s-2 28 30s-2. 34} 
Peeler comber - 14.00] 165-2 28} 40s-2ordin. 40) 
Peeler strip ; ‘ >, 6.2 : 7 d N 1 
White spooler (single) .... 6 ee 7.50 HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) ops an ous 
Linters ‘Mill Run Average) : Pos 6.00 : , 
Bs $0. 253 188 — = | TOPS—BOSTON 
= = _ ; +2) | Fine (64-668) $0. 93-$0.95 
la 1 in ine ad Ss . ° . 
C ma. +1 a8 30 | Half-blood (60-62s) .. | won 89 90 
sotton Frices 7 37) : ts te Aver. } blood (56s)............. 77- .78 
16s . 27} 26s ere 22 
1 blood (50s) ee are elas 67 69 
Spot Cotton For Month 1934 COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) seit. aie “eh etiam telaed 
at: June 1 May | High Low June | TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones NEW YORK TOP FUTURES 
New York. 11.55 12.15 12.50 11.30 9.25 Ne. z 4 Closed For Month Closed 
New Orleans 11.60 12.15 12.57 11.40 9.10 _s eS as at June! = High ~~ Low May | 
Liverpool. 6.80 7.06 6.80 6.25 | 40s-2 44 MD. sens .73 | June...... 77.6 84.0 71.2 71.2 
aarelonhe tel an — seattle July ; 78.1 84.2 72.5 fa0 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES Aug cave 78.2 84.5 71.8 71.8 
Closed For Menth Closed Net TWO-PLY—-(Warp Twist) Sept ; 79.0 84.7 72.0 72.0 
June | High Low May ! Change | 208-2 $0. 34} 50s-2 $0. 48 Oct ‘ yee 84.8 72.0 72.2 
June 11.18 12.07 10.94 11.76 0.58 | 30s-2 . 38} 60s-2 54 po . siglo 
July 11.20 12.12 10.95 11.76 —0.56| 36s 2 41 708-2 64 rOPS—BRADFORD ENG. June | 
Aug 1110) «12.05 10.84 11.61 0.51 | 40s-2 44} 80s-2 74 Fine (64s) 28d} bid. (56s) 19d 
Sept 11.01 11.98 1074 11.47 0.44 slat gatas } bid. (60s) .26d } bid. (50s) 15d 
Oct 10.91 11.91 10.64 11.32 —0 4) SINGLES 
Nov 10.94 11.93 10 66 11.36 0.42] 14s $0. 33 38s $0. 43 NOILS— BOSTON 
Dees 10.97 11.95 10.68 11.40 0.43 | 2s 34} 40s 44 ‘ine 0.53-$0.55 % bl 0.4 
Jan 11.02 12.00 10.68 11.45 0.43] 28s 37} 50s 47} ae ae $ 50 go ” : 7s 
Feb. 11.05 12.02 10.71 11.48 0.43 | 39s 38} 60s 53} ; : 
VERAGE PRICE JUNE-JULY SHIPMENT MERCERIZED CONES~ (Combed, Ungassed) 7 
HARD WESTERN COTTON 30-2 $0.52 60s-2 $0.70 Worsted Yarns 
F.o ” vid Fngland 4°s-2 57 80s-2 96 ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 
prem St a 2-20s 44s. . $0.92}-$0 a7 oes 58s... $1.25 —$1. 27} 
.--in 4. 20 4.95 . 2-30s 46s.. 1.00 —- 1.05 2-408 60s... 1.30 — 1.32} 
jen iz 4 16.79 Raw Silk 2-30s mixes 1.32}— 1.37} 2-50s 64s. 1.423-— 1.47} 
Sit 3 19.70 
Pased on July 11. 20 Prices Nominal ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 
FOREIGN COTTONS White W — ‘Oudics . i. f ee sed - : oe " } ct an 
Ale dr ‘ 4 change er = F , , F és . 
july, Bak. _ ees 14.07 | Special Grand, 85% 1.62 1.40 1.33 FRENCH SYSTEM 
7 rrane c 5 3 
es «412-75 | Special Crack, 8 143 1351.30. | I-26s64s. $1. 125-$1. 17) 2-408 64s 
wed ones cif. Boston (Tariff not in luded) Con xx 7K ( 139 a3 ee 1-308 648 Zephyrs $1. 371-$1. 423 
edium Sak 5 aT ; ( 2 a. po ae 
Medium Uppers... 33.35, | Extra, Extra, 73% 1.37 1.31 1.28 warp.... 1.27}- 1.30 2-308 668... 1.55 - 1.60 
By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) a Best Extre, 68° 1.35 
Indian Rough, Caleutta Camilla 9.5 ’ > mw a 4 5 
nei ie RAW SILK EXCHANGE Domestic Rayon (Sketns) 
For Month Net ‘pide: atte oa 
June 3 May! High ow Change i VISCOSE PROC was 
SS Q1 ‘ *Lihe raat 
ae tf + ; cat | es : aoe Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
— ats i. ee ae ae 5014 $1.05 150 =. 24-40 = $0.55 
Us. - . : 75 30 85 150 69 57 
Sept... 1.29 30 U.374 1.291 0.01 Aa ; 7 
Quotations on cotton cloth and fa. Ue ie i i nl eS |(CS 3 sao “ ‘ 
nes et a Nov 1.285 1.30 1.378 1.295 0.013 - , . 
eee ee ere ee Dev 1.28 1.30 1.37) 1.30 0.02 ACETATE PROCESS 
age lig cotton process- Denier Price Denier oe 
LY, otton waste prices Re OE ne 45 $1.10 100 $0.77 
lso include the processing tax Silk } eres 55-65 | : 120: 4 . 08 a 
J. i © 76 of > 
f course the prices on vari- Hosiery tram, 5thd Japan, 8&5! $2.22) ie . 
shi sa er . Hosiery tram, 5thd. crack XX, 78° 1.95 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS (TWISTED) 
us raw cottons do not include it. 61/2 anun silk 2.75 Fil Fil 
; . Denier mane Price Denier mand Price 
RAYON WASTE 30) 24 $1. 40 100 75 $0.79 
ees | Thread (for garnetting) -aeve, 0.48 75 69 90 150 112 60 
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